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THE MAUSOLEUM. 


The ancient city of Halicarnassus in 
Asia Minor was celebrated for the grand 
and symmetrical manner in which it was 
laid out, and for the splendor of its palaces 
and temples; but its greatest glory was the 
famous Mausoleum erected by Queen 
Artemisia to the memory of her husband 
Mausolus, who died 353 B. C. So beauti- 
ful was this monument that it has given a 
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name to all structures of the kind, and 
ranked as one of the seven wonders of the 
world. The engraving on this page repre- 
sents it in all its beauty, as it appeared 
when complete and uninjured. Its plan, 
as may be seen, was that of a rectangular 
building, surrounded by an Ionic portico of 
thirty-six columns, and surmounted by a 
pyramid rising in twenty-four steps, upon 
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the summit of which was a colossal marble 
quadriga, with a statue of Mausolus. The 
whole rested probably on a basement of 
solid masonry, and the total elevation of 
the edifice was a little more than one hun- 
dred and forty feet. 

The quadriga was the work of Pythis, 
and the four faces of the building were 
adorned by four sculptors; the north by 
Bryaxis, the east by Scopas, the south by 
Timotheus (or, according to Vitruvius, 
Praxiteles), and the west by Leochares. 
This magnificent building was still stand- 
ing in the twelfth century. It was over- 
thrown, either by an earthquake, or, more 
probably, by lightning, before the building 
of their castle at Halicarnassus by the 
knights of St. John, and the detritus 
washed down from the hills, which filled 
the lower part of the city in some places to 
the depth of twenty feet, and concealed 
part of its terraces, and completely covered 
its site. The knights of St. John, in re- 
moving some half-buried white marble to 
use in the repair of their castle in 1522, 
came upon an opening which led into a 
richly-decorated and sculptured chamber, 
adorned with veneers of many-colored 
marble, bearing representations of battle 
scenes carved in mezzo-relievo. These 
slabs they broke up and used for their 
mason work. From this hall a low en- 
trance led into a smaller apartment, where 
they found a sarcophagus and a beautiful 
vase, which they left untouched, as the 
signal sounded for retreat. The next 
morning, on revisiting the tomb, they 
found it rifled. 

The chambers into which the knights 
thus penetrated were undoubtedly the in- 
terior of the Mausoleum, but the spot re- 
mained unexplored for many years after- 
ward, and in that time the natural agencies 
we have mentioned hid all traces of it. 
Some sculptured friezes, however, from the 
exterior of the tomb, and several heads of 
tions had been built into the castle, most 
of them ornamenting the inner ward, and 
these, by the sultan’s permission, were 
placed in the British Museum. Though 
nearly all had been greatly mutilated, some 
few are splendid specimens of art. 

All attempts to rediscover the Mausoleum 
proved futile, until, in 1856, Mr. C. F. 
Newton, the British vice-consul at Mity- 
lene, commenced a more thorough search 
than had yet been made, in which he was 
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ably seconded by government. Several 
experiments were made in digging before 
the right spot was chanced upon. In one 
place a villa of the Roman period was laid 
bare, and such of its rich mosaic pave- 
ments as could be removed were sent to 
England. Under the pavement was found 
a life-size statue of a dancing-girl. In 
another place were found the remains of a 
palace with a mosaic pavement in pure 
Grecian taste. But at length the perse- 
verance of the explorers was rewarded; 
fragments of a frieze and columns, a lion 
like those on the castle, and a colossal arm 
were disinterred, and the discovery of a 
marble equestrian statue gave convincing 
proof that the right place had at last been 
reached. The head of the horse and the 
whole upper part of the rider were missing, 
but the mutilated figure is still instinct 
with animation, and betrays the hand of a 
master. The entire rocky platform which 
had formed the foundation of the building 
was soon cleared. It is nearly a square, 
measuring 472 feet, and formed by quarry- 
ing into the living rock. A perfect level 
had been secured by filling up the depres- 
sions with flat stones held together by iron 
clamps. 

On the west side of the platform was a 
flight of steps leading to the upper terrace, 
and near the foot of it were collected ala- 
baster jars, the bones of oxen and votive 
figures. The main entrance to the tomb 
was probably on this side, and was closed, 
after the corpse had been carried in, by a 
huge stone which was then in its place. 

Many were the interesting and remark- 
able relics discovered of the once beautiful 
and magnificent Mausoleum, raised by the 
love of Artemisia to the memory of the 
kingly Mausolus, who, during his life, did 
so much to renew the splendor of Halicar- 
nassus, one of the most beautiful cities of 
ancient times, and which has been de- 
scribed by Vitruvius as a model for the 
laying out of a great maritime town. 
Among the most important of the rescued 
treasures of art, which, in their broken 
condition and with a multitude of frag- 
ments, were carefully transported to Eng- 
land, were the portions of the statue of 
Mausolus himself. The work of restora- 


tion was assiduously performed, and the 
figure of the king has been reconstructed 
out of many pieces, until it is now nearly 
complete. The face is handsome and in- 
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telligent, and shaded by a large mustache 
and short beard. The hair rises from the 
middle of the forehead, and falls in long 
curls. The body rests on the right leg, 
the left knee being somewhat bent, and 
the right arm was outstretched grasping the 
chariot reins; the left arm confined the 
drapery in large folds. A female figure 
wanting the head was also restored, and 
formed one of the most exquisite works of 
art removed from Halicarnassus. There is 
another female figure enthroned, which 
was found on the site allotted to Scopas, 
and which probably represents Artemisia, 
who died before the Mausoleum could have 
been finished. Like all the architectural 
and sculptured parts of the Mausoleum, it 
was painted. 

It is not difficult to conjecture upon what 
parts of the Mausoleum the sculptures were 
originally placed. The colossal human 
figures were probably between the columns 
on the upper edge of the basement, and 
the leopard and some of the lions, which 
show a higher style of workmanship than 
others, might have stood by the chariot. 
The principal friezes, representing conflicts 
with Amazons, were evidently meant to be 
seen from a great distance below, and no 
doubt surmounted the columns, while a 
second and larger frieze, of which only a 
few fragments have been found, belongs to 
the basement. The figures on these latter 
slabs are executed with the utmost deli- 
cacy in basso-relievo. 

The city of Halicarnassus was situated 
on the Ceramian gulf, where now stands 
the town of Boodroom. From the edge of 
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the harbor, which runs into the land in the 
shape of a crescent, the buildings rose one 
above another on terraces formed partly 
by excavations from the rock, and partly 
by walls of masonry where the natural ine- 
qualities of surface were very great. The 
first terrace was crowned by the Mauso- 
leum, the second by the temple of Mars; 
at the foot of the first was the market- 
place ; two citadels occupied volcanic hills 
at the upper end of the city, while the 
whole was enclosed by a wall which can 
still be traced. The palace of Mausolus 
and the temple of Venus and Mercury, it 
has been supposed, stood on the two points 
of the harbor, forming the two extremities 
of the city. The famous fountain of Sal- 
macis, mentioned by Ovid in his ‘‘ Meta- 
morphoses,”’ a theatre of which the ruins 
may yet be seen, and various beautiful 
temples, were among the cther attractive 
features of Halicarnassus. Not long after 
the completion of the Mausoleum of the 
Carian prince, the city came under Persian 
rule by the marriage of its queen to a Per- 
sian satrap, and after a long siege it was 
taken by Alexander of Macedon, who de- 
stroyed most of it by fire. From this blow 
it never fully recovered, and passed succes- 
sively into the hands of the Ptolemies of 
Egypt, the Romans, and was by the latter 
annexed to the province of Asia. It finally 
became a heap of ruins, and the knights of 
St. John built there a castle for protection 
against pirates in 1402, called “ the tower 
of St. Peter.”’ Halicarnassus was the birth- 
place of the historians Herodotus and 
Dionysius. 


ENGLISH SPARROWS 


The English sparrows, which were im- 
ported into this country some years since, 
have become so thoroughly at home that 
they do not scruple to attack all our native 
birds which dare to approach their nests, 
or make free in domains once sacred to the 
robin and bluebird. In consequence of 
this pugnacious disposition, the lively little 
sparrow.is not such a favorite with some 
people as it was supposed it would be; but 
as it destroys worms, which in turn were 
killing our trees, we do not know that there 
is much ground for complaint, and cer- 
tainly to see the nimble little creatures on 
the Common and Public Garden, hopping 
around almost under foot, looking at you 


AND OTHER BIRDS. 


with their bright little eyes as though won- 
dering if you have a crumb in your pocket 
to tempt their appetites, is enough pleasure 
to compensate for some inconvenience and 
vexation. 

The sparrows are increasing rapidly, and 
the city government has made ample pro- 
vision for their shelter and protection by 
placing little houses in the trees, where 
they can breed and rear their young un- 
molested. In the winter they are fed daily, 
and in the summer they can gain their 
livelihood without aid, except such as chil- 
dren and benevolent people are disposed to 
furnish them. The sparrow is protected 
by law; yet we are far behind our English 
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friends in all that appertains to the care of 
birds. In Great Britain, Parliament has 
passed stringent laws for the preservation 
of birds, as the following article on the 
subject, taken from an English magazine, 
will show. It says: 

‘If the hedge-sparrow is to be protected 
from the gun and the trap—from the 15th 
of March to the 1st of August—why not 
the house-sparrow? If the nightingale, the 
poet of the evening, is to find favor in the 
eyes of the British legislature, why not 
the beautiful skylark, the poet of the 
morning, singing, as Shakspeare says, ‘at 
heaven’s gate,’ and pouring out its deli- 
cious anthems of joy and gratitude far 
away up in the blue sky? And if it is to 
be a finable offence to kill or capture a 
cuckoo, why should not the thrush and the 
_ blackbird—the merle and the mavis of old 
times—be as tenderly dealt with? Indeed, 
it may be asked why they should not be 
_ more tenderly dealt with, and more care- 
' fully protected, considering not only their 


beauty and their song, but the great ser- 
vices they render to the farmer and the 
gardener, by their depredations on the too 
prolific insect life of the summer. The 
cuckoo is of no particular use in the econ- 
omy of nature; he is a lazy or an unskillful 
bird, that cannot build his own nest, like 
his superiors, whose houses and lodgings 
he wrongfully misappropriates. But the 
thrush and the blackbird are honester and 
more useful birds, yet their names do not 
appear in the schedule. Anybody licensed 
to carry a gun may kill or wound them, 
anybody licensed to carry a gun may ‘ take’ 
or snare them. Again, it is an offence 
against this particular Act to kill, wound, 
or take that pretty little songster the gold- 
finch during eighteen weeks of the year, 
but it is no offence to kill, wound or take 
a linnet, a songster which many prefer, 
and which certainly merits, in as high a 
degree as the goldfinch, the kindly regard 
of every lover of nature. 

**Running over the list of the favored 
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birds, and recalling only from memory, and 
without the aid of Buffon, Yarrell, Wood, 
or any other ornithological writer, I find 
among the unfavored birds, or those not 
included in the operations of the Act, all 
the varieties of the sparrow tribe (the 
hedge-sparrow excepted), of which there 
are sixty-seven; the hawk, the sparrow- 
hawk, the falcon, the starling, the magpie, 
the rook, the chough, the crow, the raven, 
the jackdaw, the jay, the chaffinch, the 
bullfinch, the greenfinch, the fieldfare, the 
yorling or yellow-hammer, the bunting 
(and all its varieties), the dove or pigeon 
(and all its varieties), the heron, the 
butcher-bird (the shrike), and the eagle. 
This list is independent of the sea birds, 
for the protection of which, in certain sea- 
sons, a separate Act was passed in a previ- 
ous session. Upon what principle, or upon 
what classification all these birds have 
been outlawed by te framers of the Act 
of 1872, it is difficult to imagine. "Why, 
for instance, are the owls and the owl tribe 
to be protected, when the noble eagle in 
all its varieties is left to the slaughterman, 
who may or who may not be or call him- 
self a sportsman ? 

Possibly the Act is not such a stupid 
mistake as it appears at first glance to be, 
but a device, under the cloak of a seeming 
humanity, to throw dust in the sleepy eyes 
of the public, and conduce to the better 
preservation of game. All the carnivorous 
birds of the British Isles, with the sole ex- 
ception of the owl, as already mentioned, 
are to be left to the mercy of the unmerci- 
ful. The hawk and the falcon—in which 
our ancestors took such wholesome, jovial, 
' out-of-door pleasure, and which sat on the 
wrists of noble knights and lovely ladies 
in the days when nobles were not traders, 
and did not send their poultry to market— 
are considered to be vermin by the game- 
keepers and the gamekeepers’ masters of 
our day, and are destroyed accordingly, 
with a ruthlessness which is rendered more 
ruthless by the mercenary greed of the 
shop. I must own that when’ I pass a barn 
door or outhouse in the country, in a gen- 
tleman’s park, and see the rotting skeletons 
of hawks, falcons, owls and butcher-birds 
intermingled with those of stoats, weasels, 
ferrets and other animals, suspected of 
stealing the eggs of game, stuck up against 
the wall, as if to warn all such predatory 
creatures of the dangers that they incur in 
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making war against the sacred birds of the 
English landowners, I feel as if I should: 
like to stick up a gamekeeper beside them 
to keep them company. 

““Mr. Waterton, the late eminent natu- 
ralist, would not allow any wild birds to be 
destroyed on his estate. The birds of prey 
were as much the objects of his care and 
regard as the gentler birds that filled the 
woodlands with their music; and he deter- 
mined, as far as in him lay, not to disturb 
the balance of nature by making war upon 
any bird whatsoever, believing, as we all 
should believe, that man has no right to 
deprive his humbler fellow-creatures of the 
life that God has given them, unless it be 
for food, or unless the creature be noxious 
or dangerous to humanity, like the wolf, 
the tiger, or the venomous reptile. The 
consequence was that the noxious and un- 
due increase of small birds, consumers of 
grain and fruit, and destroyers of orchards 
and gardens, like the sparrow and finch 
tribes, and those insatiable gluttons, the 
wood-pigeons, was prevented by the natu- 
ral agencies of the birds of prey. The 
legislature ought to imitate Mr. Waterton’s 
policy in this respect, and protect all the 
wild birds of the British Isles, without any 
exception whatever, during the period of 
breeding and incubation. This would be 
a wise measure, and give fair play to the 
birds, 

“The Act of 1872 is an injustice and an 
absurdity, and is pervaded by no principle 
of equity. It protects many useless birds 
—the hedge-sparrow, for instance—and, as 
we have seen, grants no protection to such 
universal favorites as the lark, the thrush 
and the blackbird. It protects the wid- 
geon, but allows the pigeon to be dealt 
with as seems good to cockney sportsmen 
and other bird destroyers. It goes out of 
its way to protect the robin redbreast, a 
bird which the vulgarest boor and wicked- 
est urchin of any parish in England would 
not think of killing. But the Act has not 
a word to ‘say for the yellow-hammer or 
yellow yorling, which the same boys, who 
respect and spare the robin for the sake of 
an old song, persecute unrelentingly.”’ 

It will be seen that the writer is not sat- 
isfied with the protection of the most im- 
portant birds in the British Isles, but wants 
all to be placed under the care of the law. 
This is far ahead of us, but we shall grow 
to it some day. 
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TRAITS OF CIVILIZATION. 


The portrait of the monkey on this page 
is lifelike in its expression and occupation. 
The animal is owned by a New York gen- 
tleman, who is quite proud of the exploits 
of his pet. He has taught it to drinka 
glass of punch and smoke a pipe—qualities 
which are not ornamental to the human 
race or the monkey tribe, for there is mis- 
chief enough in both without the aid of 
tobacco or liquor to make them more 
so. It is supposed that the animal will 
die of delirium tremens some day, if he 
keeps on in his dissolute career; an awful 
warning to the monkey tribe and its bet- 
ters. Speaking of the monkey, a gentle- 
man who has travelled in foreign lands, 
where such animals abound, writes: 

“Tt was ina wild and dreary part of the 
country, in the plains of India, while 
journeying, that one day a friend and my- 
self sat down under the shade of an um- 


brageous banyan tree, and we were enjoy- 
ing a meal of various edibles, to be washed 
down by a glass of Bass’s best, when we 
were disturbed by the arrival and the noise 
of atroop of large black-faced monkeys; 
the branches overhead were literally 
swarmed with them. They looked on us 
as interlopers, no doubt, and for some time 
their gestures appeared so menacing that 
we were apprehensive they would dispute 
the ground with us. But after a time 
things seemed to settle down, and we went 
on with our repast in peace. We had just 
risen from our meal, and were strolling 
forth from under the shade, when to our 
surprise one of the monkeys—a young one 
—fell down from a high branch at our 
feet. It was quite dead. The clamor that 
arose above us on the occurrence of this 
calamity was deafening. The whole assem- 
blage of monkeys clustered together for a 
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confab. Long and loud were the chatter- 
ings and various the grimaces of the tribe, 
each individual vieing with the other in 
the loudness of his tongue. Their looks 
and gestures made it apparent that they 
suspected us as being the cause of the 
death of their juvenile comrade; and had 
we had guns in our hands, or any other 
murderous weapons, we should no doubt 
have been set upon and maltreated. But 
we were unarmed, and the good sense of 
the monkeys seemed to tell them that there 
must be some other culprit. Having come 
to this conclusion, one monkey, apparently 
the senior, and leader of the whole tribe, 
separated himself from the rest, ran to the 
spot on the branch whence the young mon- 
key had fallen, examined it carefully, 
smelt the branch, and then glided nimbly 
down one of the pillars or pendant roots, 
and came te the corpse of the monkey, 
took it up, examined it minutely, particu- 
larly the shoulder, where there was a small 
wound. Instinct immediately turned sus- 


picion into certainty. He placed the corpse 
on the ground again, and turning his gaze. 
in every direction, endeavored to pierce the 
foliage in his search for the murderer. 
After a little while something seemed to 
rivet his attention. In an instant he had 
mounted the tree, sprung to the spot, and 
with one clutch had seized a long whip- 
snake, with which he hastened to the 
ground. Now occurred a most curious 
scene. The whole monkey rabble, follow- 
ing their leader, were on the ground almost 
as soon as he; then as many as could 
ranged themselves on each side of the 
snake. Each monkey put his hand on the 
reptile, clutching hold of the skin of the 
back tightly. Ata given signal the execu- 
tioners dragged the writhing snake back- 
ward and forward on the ground till noth- 
ing was left of the murderer but the back- 
bone. The mode of execution was effectual, 
and, in the way it was carried out, showed 
the clear understanding which the monkey 
language conveys.”’ 


THE HORSEBACK RIDE. 


BY MARY H. BOODEY. 


It was morning on the Hudson, and the rosy flush of daybreak 
Gently stole o’er hill and valley, with a radiance clear and fine, 

While the young leaves in the sunlight glistened with the Night’s baptism, 
And the world seemed fair to wonder, in eternal youth divine. 


At my window I stood musing, while my eyes beheld the beauty 
Which men often pass so lightly to discuss on meaner things; 

In their eager haste for riches, and their greed of honors, losing 
The pure blessing Nature offers, and the joy that blessing brings. 


There were roses in the garden, and the breath of their rare sweetness 
Floated upward till it reached me, and enraptured soul and sense, 

While through the trees the river added to the scene’s completeness, 
Flowing on in its clear brightness like a soul without pretence. 


“O sweet world!’ said I, “how gayly dost thou spring from Night’s embraces, 
With the diamonds of its bounty sparkling brightly on thy breast, 
Like a young bride ‘with the sweetest and the fairest of all faces, 
Smiling gladly neath the glances in whose love her heart is blest.”’ 


As I mused there rose before me—in its beauty like the morning— 

A sweet face my heart had pictured with a faithful earnest skill; 
Not a tender line was wanting, not a dimple, not a rose-flush, 

And this picture was mine always, though it came and went at will. 


We were staying, a gay party, at a country-seat so charming 
That one thought of ancient Eden while reposing neath its trees; 
’ For an Art the most judicious seemed to act as Nature’s warden, 
And the union of their forces left no thing undone to please. 
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You may think ’tis not uncommon to have sunrise on the Hudson, 
And, in truth, it is as common as the looks of those we love; 

Therefore I will haste to tell you how we spent that royal morning, 
In the glamour of its beauty far all other morns above. 


*Twas the morning of all others, said our hostess, for a canter, 
While the soft voice of each lady murmured pleasure at the plan; 
And before the dew had vanished from the fresh green lanes and hedges 
We were riding gayly onward, and my heart with joy o’erran: 


For the girl who rode beside me, with her low voice and her laughter, 
With the carriage of a princess, and the sweet mouth of a child, 

Wore the face that rose before me in the early hour of morning, 
And the summer skies seemed brighter, the earth fairer, when she smiled. 


On we swept, and left behind us all our jesting, gay companions, 
Entering on a woodland pathway, wide, and overarched with trees, 
Where the silence scarce was broken save by music of the bird-songs, 

Or the rustling of the branches at the passage of the breeze. 


Low I spoke, but she far lower, while her lashes long and drooping 
Rested on a cheek more glowing than the heart of many a rose; 

But the tale I told was sweeter for my telling and her hearing 
Than it would be to a stranger, so I’ll not the words disclose, 


Since that day I’ve seen the sunrise in its beauty on the Hudson 
Many a time; but never wore it the same aspect as before; 

For the smile that made my sunshine lights the pure face of an angel, 
And the voice so low and tender silenced is forevermore. 
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THE GHOST OF HENDEE HALL. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


CHAPTER I. 

By that narrow window, set like a loop- 
hole in the massive wall of the jail, and 
crossed by bars of rusty iron, a man stood 
looking out on the fading day. Not that 
there was anything pleasant or interesting 
in the view from that window. It was a 
waning afternoon in early autumn, and the 
dying sunlight, turned somehow into the 
meagre ghost of itself, slanted in two pallid 
rays througlr the bars, and lost itself be- 
yond in the gloom and damp of the noi- 
some prison cell. A streak of blue sky, 
with a torn fringe of cloud flecking it, was 
just discernible, to be sure, over the wall 
of the jail yard—that, and two or three 
lonely shrubs in a corner—poor, forlorn 
things, which would not grow, in spite of 
ail the nursing of the jailor’s little grand- 
daughter, but which shrunk, and shivered, 
and groaned in every wind, day after day, 
as if the close atmosphere of crime and 
sorrow had blasted them forever. 

Somewhere, no doubt, on that autumn 
afternoon, there were plenty of golden har- 
vest fields, full of reapers’ songs, and pleas- 
ant valley farms, and noisy brooks brawling 
over white pebbles, and hazel thickets, 
where happy children gathered up the 
fallen nuts in their plump brown hands— 
these, and a thousand other bright and 
beautiful things; but sin only, and the sad 
miseries born of sin, knew the old jail that 
I tell you of. 

And the man at the barred window stood 
staring out into vacancy. His shadow fell 
dark athwart the two pallid rays of sun- 
light. It was a narrow cell, with a coarse 
pallet in one corner, and a rude table, with 
a stone pitcher half filled with water stand- 
ing uponit. The bleared walls reeked with 
dampness; a scent of decay and mould 
clung, like poison, to the air. 

One hand rested on the bars, and against 
it leaned his bent forehead, dark with 
knotted veins. He was hardly past the 
meridian of youth—this prisoner—in spite 
of the frost showing in the hair about his 


temples—a handsome man, you would have 
said, with a certain air of high-breeding— 
the innate aristocracy-of his birth and 
blood that had followed him even into that 
dreadful place. His face was thin and 
worn; the eyes were lustrous and deep- 
sunken; the features fixed in pale im- 
mobility. 

Four strong walls of stone and mortar, 
relentless as the grave; sounds from the 
neighboring celis—shrieks, and curses, 
and moans, breaking the stillness by 
night and by day. (And he heard them, 
of course; how could he fail? He had 
never a nook or corner from which he 
could shut them out.) Some daily visit of 
jailor or surgeon, a bolt withdrawn on 
their coming, or slipped back into place at 
their departure; a dead leaf whirling ina 
gust across the casement, and slow hours 
that dragged their weary length from day 
to day, counted in their course over and 
over again—these were the things which 
now made up the sum total of this man’s 
life—a life, too, that but afew weeks be- 
fore had been filled to the brim with a 
thousand feverish ambitions. Ah, well. 

There were the sunbeams. Two pallid 
little rays they were, lending to the place, 
and the hapless dweller thereof, just 
enough of God’s sweet peace and pity to 
redeem them from their dark and hopeless 
hell. Every day since his coming hither— 
since the iron doors of the jail had closed 
upon him, with an echo of doom in their 
remorseless clank, these sunbeams had 
been his constant visitors. He waited for 
their coming at morning, he watched their 
slow departure at twilight. He made them 
his friends, lingering in their feeble light 
and warmth, with the sad pitiful apathy of 
a strong heart, dead to all further purpose 
and hope. 

They, in return, had brought him a 
ghost. 

This autumn afternoon of whieh I write 
was rapidly closing in. The two moated 
beams began to fade from the stone floor, 
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and climb the rusty iron bars. The man 
at the window then raised his forehead and 
looked up. Was it sunshine flooding the 
whole aperture in that tremulous golden 
flush? The sunken eyes fastened them- 
selves upon it with fervid intensity. No, 
nor sunshine, but filmy tinted mist, sway- 
ing and clinging to the grim window like a 
web of amber gauze. The prisoner lifted 
his hand, but slipping weirdly through the 
bloodless fingers, it leaped up to the top- 
most bar, and as it hung there for a mo- 
ment, out from it, upon the man, pale and 
stilly, looked forth a human face. 

The face of a woman. How young, how 
tenderly beautiful it was, framed in its 
golden torrents of hair! Out of heaven 
there could be nothing more perfect or 
more saintly. Every exquisite outline was 
there, faint and vapory, it is true, but yet 
complete. A low waxen forehead; shining 
mournfully beneath the pearl-starred hair, 
eyes that looked straight into his—this 
prisoner’s—almond-shaped, and Assyrian 
in their blackness, but filled with an un- 
utterable woe, a pure cheek, from which 


all life and color had fled away, arched 


lips, parted, and strangely pale, a slender 
throat, melting into a pulseless snow-white 
bosom, overflowed with dabbled yellow 
tresses, but showing through them all, and 
through its torn rich draperies, a dark and 
terrible something which nothing earthly 
could ever hide again, It was a single 
broad red blood-stain. 

“Hagar!” shrieked the man, extending 
his arms wildly. 

One spear of purple light shining directly 
into a thousand scintillating brilliants, 
struck the white forehead of the vision, 
and lost itself in her torrent-like hair. 
Then the long tresses, drooping down to 
the black bars, flung a sudden golden light 
across the window, a smile, faint and 
sweet, like moonlight on snow, wreathed 
the cold lips, and the two moated sun- 
beams and the white still face had fled to- 
gether toward the stars. 

The prisoner dashed his forehead down 
upon his hands with a bitter groan. Illu- 
sion all! Poor haunted heart! This was 
how he always saw her in that prison cell. 

A heavy shuffling step came along the 
corridor and stopped at the door. A key 
turned with a dull grating sound in the 
lock, and the door opened. 

“Nattie!’ called the voice of Antony 


Lermond, the hale and hearty old jailor, 
as he paused to look over his shoulder for 
his little grandchild. 

She came running along the corridor be- 
hind him, her brown braids hanging loose 
upon her shoulders, and her fair little face 
growing very sober as she peered with 
great round eyes into thecell. The pris- 
oner turned at the sound of his jailor’s 


. Voice. 


** Have you got the wine, Nattie ?”’ 

Yes, grandpa.”’ 

the grapes ?” 

“Yes, grandpa.” 

“Put them on the table. IE hope you 
find yourself comfortable to-night, sir?’ 
kindly. 

The prisoner’s glance swept the length 
and breadth of the four grim walls. 

“Yes,’’ laconically. 

“It’s best,’’ said old Antony, caressing 
the braids of the child, who had pressed 
close up to his side, ‘‘it’s best not to be 
cast down. A man’s never sure of what'll 
happen to-morrow. There’s the wine, as 
the surgeon ordered, and there’s the grapes; 
and it’s to be hoped you’ll be better soon, 
sir.” 

** Thank you,’’ said the prisoner. 

From the little wicket basket on the ta- 
ble he raised a great cluster of the fruit, 
purple with cloudy bloom, and gave it to 
the child. 


“This is my granddaughter,” said old 
Antony, with a touch of pride, “ my little 
Nattie—she was born here.” 

‘Here? Good God!’ cried the prisoner. 

“O, I’ve been keeper these twenty 
years,” answered Antony, quietly, “‘ and I 
have always lived in the jail; but I’m 
growing old now.” 

The prisoner shuddered. 

“Twenty years—in this place ?”’ 

**Come next Christmas,” answered An- 
tony. “It don’t seem so pleasant, maybe, 
but old folks aint fond of change like 
young ones. WNattie, my girl,’ in sudden 
remembrance, ‘“‘ thank the gentleman.” 

There was a singular deference in the 
old man’s voice. Even his blunt instincts 
had somehow felt how different this man 
was from the usual class of criminals. 

“JT thank you,” said the clear voice of 
the child. 

She was holding the grapes carefully in 
her white apron. A faint smile flitted 
across the prisoner’s lips. 
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“What is your name?” he asked. 

Nathalie—Nathalie Lermond.”’ 

* Come now,” said the old jailor. 

She slipped her little hand into his. 
There is something unutterably sweet and 
touching in the pity of achild. Her small 
face, grave beyond its years, turned back 
to look once more at the strange man who 
stood watching her with such sunken shin- 
ing eyes, just where the last glimmer of 
sunset, falling through the bars of the 
window, struck her brown head, and 
crowned it like a halo, 

“Poor prisoner!” sighed the little ten- 
der voice, 

She kissed her hand to him from the 
door, then her face faded out like a star 
beyond it, the key turned in the lock, and 
Antony Lermond’s footsteps and his little 
grandchild’s went echoing off down the 
dark corridor, 

Two sober eyes, brown as berries, grew 


suddenly large with inquiry. 

‘“*Grandpa,” said Nattie, pattering on 
beside the heavy plodding feet, ‘‘ who is 
that man ?”’ 

The old jailor jingled his keys. 

“ His name is Hendee,”’ 

“What has he done, grandpa?” 

Antony shook his wise head. 

“*Taint safe to say what a man’s done, 
my girl, till it’s proved agin him. He’s 
here for the murder of a woman.” 

The child’s face put on a grave horrified 
look. 

grandpa!’ 

“Tt’s hard to believe such things of fine 
gentlemen like him,” said the old jailor. 
** Not but that there’s evidence enough to 
hang a half dozen common men—circum- 
stantial, you know.” 

Nattie knew nothing about it. 
her queries straight to the point. 

“Who was the woman?” 

“A great lady,” answered Antony, 
‘‘ somewhere up the country—stabbed dead 
on her marriage-night. ’Twas a dreadful 
thing to do.” 

Little Nattie shuddered. 

“* What did he kill her for, grandpa ?”’ 

“Lord bless you, girl, how should I 
know? ’Twas some love affair.” 

“They'll hang him, wont they?” in a 
quick startled tone. 

They'll hang him, most likely, if they 
prove it agin him, as is both right and 


proper.” 


She shot 
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Nattie mused. Presently: 

“Grandpa,” solemnly, looking up into 
his face, “do you think he did the 
murder?” 

Down the long passage before the two, a 
tall figure came hurrying toward them. 
Old Antony straightway commenced hunt- 
ing through the baggy pockets of his coat. 

** No, my girl, Ican’t say that I do; he 
don’t seem like that kind of a man, but 
that remains to be proved. I had a letter 
for Mr. Calvert, Nattie. Where is Mr. 
Calvert’s letter ?” 

Down it dropped to the dark stone floor, 
shaken from the folds of a bandanna hand- 
kerchief. It was a fine whité affair, ad- 
dressed in a round bold hand to John Cal- 
vert. Nattie picked it up. Mr. Calvert by 
this time was beside them. He came up 
quickly, his step echoing on the dark fiags 
with a metallic ring—a stately fellow, with 
a leonine head, and eyes like a falcon’s. 
He had been waiting there for the old man 
a long time. 

‘* Here ’tis,” muttered Antony, fumbling 
with the bandanna; “give it to him, Nat- 
tie—here’s the letter at last, Mr. Calvert.’’ 

Mr. Calvert took it with a white shapely 
hand that had no tremor. The calm face 
remained calm. No line of it betrayed 
disturbance—nothing but his falcon eyes 
—they glittered. 

“I hope it’s good news, sir,” said the 
old jailor, kindly.” 

Mr. Calvert unfolded his letter. 

**Come,’’ whispered Nathalie, pulling 
her grandfather’s sleeves. 

So the two, old man and child, passed 
on, and in the feeble light of the passage, 
Mr. Calvert, thus left alone, stood reading 


the following lines, written on the torn 
leaf of a memoranda, blotted and blurred: 


““My DEAR Boy,—Submit to fate grace- 
fully! I am more likely to share your 
lodgings than to help you out of them. It’s 
deuced shabby to imprison a fellow for 
debt. Study resignation. You will find it 
a good thing to have about you. For my- 
self, I am a broken reed. 

“Sr. Maur.” 


Mr. Calvert refolded the leaf and placed 
it back in the envelop. Still holding it, he 
walked off down the passage, slowly, and 
with an odd whimsical smile curling his 
li 


ps. 
** What a fool I have been!’ he said. 
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The dark followed and settled around 
him. The corridors filled fast withit. He 
did not mind; he went on and on, 


“ The hearth in hall was black and dead, 
No ward was dight in bower within, 
Nor merry bowl, nor welcome bed, 
‘ Here’s sorry cheer,’ quoth the Heir of Linne.” 


It was a clear voice, ringing up the cor- 
ridor like a bugle-call. Mr. Calvert looked 
up and saw a half-open door, and beyonda 
room with a fire and a carpet, some neat 
furniture, and a stand of flowers in the 
window. He had been walking on uncon- 
sciously until he had reached the apart- 
ments of the jailor, and in the doorway be- 
fore him Nattie Lermond stood, looking 
out through her shining hair. He paused. 

“ Well, mademoiselle ?”’ 

“Are you going away?” she said. 

** Not at present.” 

“Then you didn’t have good news, as 
grandpa wished ?” 

“ Hardly.” 

What persistent eyes the child had! 

“You must owe a great deal of money,” 
thoughtfully. 

Mr. Calvert laughed. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“How are you ever going to get away?” 

“As yet, I cannot tell.” 

“‘Haven’t you anybody to help you, Mr. 
Calvert ?” 

He flushed, then looked aroused, 

“T am afraid not.” 

*“O dear! whatever will you do?’ in 
grave perplexity. 

“ What all men in like circumstances do, 
Miss Nathalie—trust to Fortune,” with a 
shrug. 

Nathalie drew a deep breath and turned 
about in the doorway. 

* It isn’t pleasant to live here,’’ she said. 

**No,”’ answered Mr. Calvert. 

grandpa would not like to change,” 
with an inflection that assured him her 
views and grandpa’s differed. ‘He has 
lived here twenty years—that is a long 
time, Mr. Calvert.’’ 

** Very long for little Mademoiselle Ler- 
mond to think about,” smiling. 

*“Good-night, Mr. Calvert,” said the 
sweet young voice. 

“Good-night, Miss Nathalie.” 

The door closed. 

* Little rose,” said Mr. Calvert, with a 
suddenly softened face, “blooming under 
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a Upas tree—what keeps her from the 
poison 

Groping back through the passage, he 
went away to his dreary debris room in the 
old jail, smiling as he went, and with his 
luckless letter still crushed within his 
hand. 


CHAPTER II. 


AUTUMN crept on apace. The clouds 
began to trail gray and low over the old 
seaport city; all the summer birds had 
gone. The few forlorn stumps in the jail- 
yard corner had shed their withered leaves 
long before, and far below, down the har- 
bor’s dark distance, the wild and haggard 
surf-lines rolled in wearily from day’s end 
to day’s end, in mist and storm, and piti- 
less autumn winds. 

Little Nathalie Lermond, with her chin 
in one rosy palm, crouched in the window 
of the jailor’s sitting-room, and listened to 
the wind, and counted the raindrops trick- 
ling down the pane, always with solemn 
eyes. Stone walls could not muffle all the 
sounds within, or shut out the ravings of 
the storms outside, but the voice of the 
storms was-the best. 

New prisoners were brought in by night 
and by day. Often the noise of arrival 
frightened Nathalie from her child’s sleep. 
Shrieks and curses made the dark hours 
terrible. Sometimes white wolfish faces 
glared at her through the prison bars. Men 
lay in the cells around under sentence of 
death, others were going forth to trial, oth- 
ers still awaited their turn in fear and 
great trembling, or, let it be hoped, in 
placid trust. Dark and dreary days. 

Dreary enough to Hendee, the accused 
murderer, lying listless on his pallet. 
Dreary enough to Calvert, the poor debtor, 
wandering at will in the passages, allowed 
to thrust his face into whatever light was 
there, yet still a prisoner no less than the 
other, and surely with a poorer chance of 
ultimate release. Day by day old Antony 
saw that the face of one grew thinner and 
paler, day by day he marked that the quick 
nervous step in the corridors lost some- 
thing of its firm metallic ring. To eachof 
these men there was death itself in the 
very air of the piace. 

Sometimes when Antony came into the 
cell of Hendee—often, as the weeks went 
on,. with delicacies that were never tasted, 
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medicines that were never taken—Nattie’s 
face, set in its tawny clusters of hair, fol- 
lowed after, and looked at the prisoner 
with large and sorrowful eyes. She was 
like a fleeting vision of one of Murillo’s 
saints, and one day, when he had been 
missing his two sunbeams—hidden in fog 
and damp—she stole from Antony’s side, 
and going up to the rude table, set timidly 
down upon it a glass holding a creamy tea- 
rose, some geraniums, and a cluster of 
mignonette, tied together with acord. The 
prisoner turned upon her shortly. 

‘* Why do you give me your flowers ?”’ he 
said. 

“It is very dreary here,’’ answered the 
sweet voice. “‘I thought you might like 
them—I raised them all myself.” 

you did ?” 

“Yes. I shall have a blush-rose blown 
to-morrow—lI will bring that, too.” 

The prisoner’s pale face worked curi- 
ously. He looked at the jailor. 

“Did you tell me this was your child?” 
he said. 

“ My grandchild, sir,’’ answered Antony. 

she parents ?” 

Antony shook his head. ‘‘ No one but 
me, sir.” 

‘““Why do you keep her in this accursed 
place?” cried the prisoner. 

“T have no other,” said Antony. 

“True,’’? muttered Hendee, beneath his 
breath. 

As they were going away he made one 
step after them. 

“ Wait!’ he called to the child; “do 
not bring your blush-roses to me. Do you 
know of what I stand accused ?” 

Nathalie lifted her clear unflinching face. 

“oO yes.” 

“Then why do you dare come here at 
all ?”? 

“Bless me!’ began Antony. The pris- 
oner checked him. He was waiting for 
the answer of the child. 

“O, grandpa does not believe you guilty, 
and I am not afraid to come—indeed I am 
not!” said Nathalie. 

“Ah?” with a ghastly smile. 

After they had gone, he went up to the 
flowers and lifted them from the glass, and 
caressed them, and pressed them to his 
forehead and his lips. A sudden hot tear, 
wrung from God alone knows what depths 
of despairing sorrow, splashed upon Nath- 
alie’s sweet tea-rose. Here was something 
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far better than the sunbeams. Like rain 
on some parched hillside, stirring its with- 
ered verdure into life once more, likea 
cooling draught unto fevered lips, fell on 
the desolate heart of this man the sweet 
pity of a little child. Verily it was a sim- 
ple thing, but it should have its reward. 

Another week went by. On its last 
night the old jailor, in going the rounds of 
the cells, found Hendee stretched upon his 
pallet, with hollow eyes staring blankly in- 
to space. Not that there was anything un- 
usual in this. He had often surprised him 
thus of late, but now something in the 
haggard face, and in the look of those 
eyes, startled Antony. He went upto him. 

* Perhaps you don’t find yourself so well 
to-night, sir?” cheerily. 

The prisoner’s fixed gaze turned slowly 
from the wall. 

shall be better to-morrow,” faintly. 
Is the surgeon in the jail?” 

** He left an hour ago.”’ 

The prisoner passed his hand across his 
eyes in a bewildered manner. 

“Tt does not matter. I think I have 
been dreaming,” he said. 

The weak helpless tone struck to An- 
tony’s kind heart. 

** Perhaps you’d let me pour you a drop 
of wine, sir? It’s a good heart you must 
keep now—you’ll be tried to-morrow.”’ 

The prisoner drew a long breath, putting 
the wine away untasted. 

“Ah, L[remember. They will try me for 
the murder of—’ A quick shudder. 

Yes,”’ said Antony. 

“How long have I been imprisoned 
here ?”’ he asked. ‘I can keep no note of 
time now.” 

* It’s four weeks come to-morrow. You 
have found it pretty dreary?” answered 
Antony. 

Something like a groan welled up from 
the pale lips. 

“ Yes,’ with an effort, ‘‘ very dreary.”’ 

**Ts there anything you’d like to-night ?” 
said the jailor. 

Hendee lifted himself on his elbow, his 
face flaming into sudden light. 

“Where is that child—Nathalie?’ he 
cried. ‘Is she here?” 

“No sir!’ said the old man, in amaze; 
** Nattie’s abed and asleep.’’ 

He fell back on his pillow, the light fad- 
ing from his face again like a hope sud- 
denly chilled. 
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“There, he said; “ that is all.’’ 

So, vaguely wondering, Antony went 
away and left him, believing in his inno- 
cence, glad that his time of trial had ar- 
rived, hoping for his acquittal. 

Meanwhile the night crept on. Far out 
in a purple bank of western clouds peered 
forth the broken ring of a young hunter’s 
moon. All was quiet about the jail—all 
but the bark of the great wolf-mastiff 
chained in the jail yard. Nattie had no 
need to bury her brown head in the pillow 
that night—the only sounds abroad were 
the homeless wind at the stone casement, 
and the dog below clanking his chain. 

The clocks of the city struck midnight. 
Off in the low west a pale ring of fire 
marked the mournful sinking moon; and 
once, as those clanging strokes smote the 
air, Grip, the wolf-mastiff, started up from 
sleep and howled piteously. 

Are brute instincts stronger than human ? 
Antony Lermond did not hear his trusty 
bolts and bars giving way; he did not know 
of stealthy steps in his corridors; but on 
the stroke of twelve there entered a stran- 
ger into the old jail, with no permission 
asked or given, and this stranger sent be- 
fore him a summons. 

From the cell of the prisoner Hendee. A 
group had gathered there, and a lamp, 
held by one of the turnkeys at the foot of 
the bed, cast a faint and sickly glare across 
the scene. Beside the pillow knelt the 
surgeon, with the head of the prisoner 
raised to his shoulder, and the thin ghastly 
face upturned to the light. His arms hung 
powerless at his side, the lips were half 
parted, the teeth set, but his eyes in their 
hollow sockets still burned like living coals 
of fire, as, wandering wildly from face to 
face, they fastened at last on Antony 
Lermond. 

“ He is dying,” said the surgeon. 

Going to his trial, indeed, but not before 
an earthly court; going to the bar of one 
whose judgment is not our judgment, 
whose mercy is not our mercy. 

“Raise me a little higher,’’ he mur- 
mured to the surgeon. 

So they put their strong arms about him 
—those still grave-faced men, and lifted 
him up. He rallied with an effort. At 
the very last the strong heart still held its 
supremacy over the poor exhausted frame. 
He raised one bloodless hand and beckoned 
the old jailor forward. 


“Ts there a lawyer in this place ?” 

Old Antony bent low to catch the hollow 
whisper. 

“Yes sir, there’s one in for debt—Mr. 
Calvert, he has the debtor’s room.”’ 

“ Bring him to me!” said the prisoner. 

So, in that fearful hour, John Calvert 
came and made one of the group around 
the dying man. They. fell back in awed 
silence that he might advance. He went 
quietly up to the bed and knelt down. 

Then Hendee, lifting his head from the 
surgeon’s shoulder, sought with strange 
eagerness this new-comer’s face. A strong 
and noble face it was, returning the other’s 
gaze, steadfast and unflinching. They 
looked well at each other, and with a 
purpose. 

“*You are a member of the bar?” said 
Hendee. 

answered Calvert. 

“When were you admitted ?” 

** More than a year since.”’ 

“Your name?” 

* John Calvert.” 

The drooping head fell back into its 
former position. There were great drops 
of sweat on the cold forehead. 

am dying,” he said, “‘ and there are 
those who will say that nothing earthly 
can blot out this disgrace—a Hendee dying 
in a prison cell!’ 

Calvert bent down, and as tenderly asa 
woman took the hand fast growing chill. 

** What can I do for you?” he said. 

The hand grasped his own, fiercely eager. 

* First of all, bear witness to what I say.” 

will,” answered Calvert. 

“JT have lain in this cell for weeks, 
charged with the murder of Hagar St. 
Maur. To-morrow I should have been 
tried for the same, and they would have 
proved me guilty; but in the face of that 
God to whose higher bar I go, I swear to 
you that there is no blood on this hand! I 
die innocent. O, God in heaven, why 
should I have injured her?’’ 

There was a dead silence around the bed 
—they waited for his paroxysm to pass. 

‘‘Now bring pen, and ink, and paper!” 
he cried ; ‘‘ quick, or it will be too late!’ 

He lay back quietly, the lids had fallen 
over his wild eyes, and the surgeon’s fin- 
gers marking the beat of the failing pulse 
till all was ready. When they roused him 
again, John Calvert was unfolding a roll of 
paper at the head of the bed, with the 
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turnkey’s lamp held close at his shoulder. 

“ Write,”’ said the dying man, “the last 
will and testament of Robert Hendee.” 

John Calvert dipped his pen into the 
inkstand. 

“T have but two bequests to make,” 
said the prisoner, “‘and I desire that 
Messrs. Ward and Clafton, the old family 
solicitors of the Hendees, shall become 
my executors.’’ 

“Yes,” said Calvert. 

hear me. Unto my brother, Gil- 
bert St. Maur—” 

A dead pause. Calvert wrote the name, 
and then looked at it oddly. 

“IT do bequeath,”’ began the prisoner. 

Another pause. 

“You do bequeath,’ repeated Calvert, 
thinking his strength departing. 

““My curse!’ breathed the prisoner, 
through his set teeth. 

“Lord love us!’ muttered old Antony. 

“For the other,” continued Hendee, 
“all the lands and estates of the Hendees, 
mine by right of inheritance, all the wealth 
which 1 have accumulated—not enough to 
save me from sorrow or disgrace !—my en- 
tire property, both personal and real, I do 
give and bequeath to Nathalie Lermond,the 
granddaughter of the keeper of this jail, 
and to her heirs forever, desiring her to 
remember that I died guiltless of the crime 
of murder, and commending to her care 
and kindness such of the old family ser- 
vants as she may find living upon such 
estates!" 

There was a little commotion at the foot 
of the bed. Old Antony had staggered 
helplessly back against the wall. The 
turnkey and surgeon stared at each other 
in mute amaze. Calvert alone remained 
unmoved. 

Scratch, scratch, went his rapid pen 
across the paper. The lamplight struck 
full on his face, which the dying man lay 
watching with fascinated eyes. 

“Is that all?” said Calvert, dropping his 
pen, at last. 

“ 

He read the document over in a clear 
business-like tone. A faint gesture of ap- 
proval answered him. 

“Give me the pen,” said Hendee. 

Calvert placed it in the cold white hand. 

** Now lift me up.” 

So, with their arms about him, half 
raised to a sitting posture, he signed the 
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document. There was no tremor, and no 
failing; only as he sunk back against the 
surgeon, the latter drew his handkerchief 
and wiped away something red and wet 
from the white lips. 

Then one by one the witnesses advanced 
and affixed their names—Antony, quite 
helpless and confounded, the turnkey won- 
dering, the surgeon stoical; then with 4 
quick firm hand, John Calvert folded and 
sealed the will under those hollow glaring 
eyes, and little Nathalie Lermond was an 
heiress! 

**T trust you,’’ murmured the dying man, 
pressing Calvert’s hand. “ See to it that 
she is not wronged.” 

“Twill,” answered Calvert. 

His head fell down on his breast. He 
lay silent for a long time, his breath com- 
ing in short quick gasps. The dull lamp 
flared fitfully over the dark walls. By the 
bed still knelt the surgeon, counting the 
last pulse-beats, and, like a statue, stood 
Calvert, dark in the shadow behind, hold- 
ing the completed will. Not a movement 
or a sound, but the labored respiration of 
the sufferer. 

Presently the arms were flung up. Flash- 
ing wide open, the hollow dark eyes took 
in for the last time every object and every 
face, filling at last with a far-off rapturous 
look. It was a soul on the borders of eter- 
nity; it was a heart, too, human to the 
end, and full of its human loves. Perhaps 
a glimpse of God’s glory met those dying 
eyes; or, it might have been only a wo- 
man’s beautiful face, set in golden hair! 

*“*Hagar! Hagar!’ came through the 
white lips like a sigh. One calm deep- 
drawn breath. 

“It is over!” said the surgeon. 

He drew his arm away and suffered the 
drooping head to slip gently from it down 
to the pillow and into the light. The eyes 
were closed as if in sleep, the lips half 
parted. There, in his dreary prison-cell, 
deaf alike to praise and censure now, and 
with that last look of rapture still upon his 
face, Hendee, the accused, lay dead. 


Very peacefully that night little Nattie 
Lermond, nestled down in her narrow 
trundle-bed, with the soft hair tossing 
about her rosy face, dreamed innocent 
child’s dreams of a new land of roses and 
sunshine, and the lonely life at the old 
jail left far behind forever. Some instinct, 
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prophetic, whispered it to the child’s 
heart, perhaps. Fortune had played for 
her a royal game. 

But she did not know it then. The drow- 
sy lashes rested quietly upon her cheeks, 
the lips were smiling—their nightly prayers 
said; and while the death-angel came and 
went, changing in his course the whole 
eurrent of her life, and the wind at the 
casement jibbered and moaned, and told 
strange secrets to the night, Nathalie, all 
unconscious, slept and dreamed. 

Mr. Calvert, meeting her next day in the 
corridor, where, as usual, he was pacing, 
stopped short before her, and patted her 
head with a quiet smile. 

“Well, Mademoiselle Nathalie, you are 
a great heiress now.” 

* But she could not half comprehend it 
yet, and she looked at him soberly. 

**T am very glad for you,”’ said Mr. Cal- 
vert, walking immediately on. 

In their little sitting-room, Nattie, stand- 
ing very still at the window, staring down 
into the gloomy yard where Grip howled 
and whined, called suddenly to the old 
jailor: 

“Grandpa, how much money does Mr. 
Calvert owe ?”’ 

“Not knowing, I couldn’t say,’’ said 
Antony. ‘He don’t owe me anything.” 

A silence. Presently: 

“Am I very rich, grandpa ?”’ 

Antony looked fondly and sadly at the 
great bunch of keys on a peg above the 
mantel, and then in new-felt awe and ad- 
miration at his child. 

“*T suppose you are, my girl!’ 

“Then, grandpa,”’ gravely, ‘1 am going 
to pay Mr. Calvert’s debts!’ 

Antony stared. 

**Lord bless the girl!’ 

She went up to the old man and passed 
one arm about his neck. Her bright braids 
fell against his gray hair. 

“JT want to, grandpa. Will you ask him 
if I can?” 

“ Yes, my girl,” meekly. 

Then she laid her cheek to his and kissed 
him. 

Such was the ambassador the little heir- 
ess sent forth. It was a brief negotiation, 
First, Mr. Calvert ilushed blood-red through 
his tawny skin, then grew very grave. 

“Nathalie’s got it into her head, sir,’’ 
said Antony, looking around in a helpless 
way, for his listener was strangely silent, 


and had, moreover, his back turned toward 
him, ‘‘she’d like you to have the money, 
if you’d accept it—not but that I think 
*twould be well for you to pay it back 
sometime when it’s convenient, but that’s 
between you and I.”’ 

The other did not stir. 

“T hope you’ll not take offence, sir,’’ 
muttered Antony, quite at a loss. 

Mr. Calvert turned. 

** Offence? No! I thank Miss Nathalie. 
Tell her that I accept her offer.” 

*““Which,”’ inwardly commeuted the old 
jailor, ‘‘is very good of you!” 

** That is, the loan of the money,’’ said 
Mr. Calvert. 

sir,’’ answered Antony. 

And Nathalie, who knew nothing about 
loans, kissed the old man gleefully on his 
return, 

She waited a long time the next morning 
for Mr. Calvert’s footsteps on the flags. He 
appeared presently, walking very slow, and 
so deeply absorbed in thought that he 
would have passed the child unnoticed; 
but she sprang out into the corridor and 
ran up to him with dancing eyes. A small 
sealed packet was thrust into his hand. 

“Now you can go away, Mr. Calvert,’’ 
she said, triumphantly. 

That recalled him to himself; then he 
understood what the packet held, and he 
caught her as she was darting back. Strong 
man as he was, and not easily given to 
such emotions, his eyes slowly filled. 

‘* My little girl,’ he said, ‘‘ how am I to 
thank you?” 

And Nathalie, breaking from him again, 
ran smiling away. 

**O, you must not thank me at all,’’ she 
threw back. ‘‘I am very glad to give you 
the money. Good-by,Mr. Calvert, good-by !”’ 

He stood in the corridor with the packet 
in his hand, but she had disappeared in the 
little sitting-room, and the door was closed. 

Mr. Calvert saw her but once again. He 
was just departing from the jail, when, on 
leaping into the carriage, he looked up and 
saw the face of the child gazing down at 
him from the casement above. He lifted 
his cap; she waved her little hand: then 
the heavy gate clanged, the young face 
faded, and John Calvert went his way 
again into the great world beyond, and 
Nathalie Lermond, the little heiress, went 
hers. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


OVER THE WAY. 
BY GRACE HORR. 


The happiness squandered, that to us is sent, 

With crumbs that are left, we must then be content, 
Must not be too critical on things around; 

I just close my eyes, when the faults most abound, 
Gaze out on the beautiful prospect—away! 

And sometimes take a look at the house o’er the way. 


Ah, freedom, dear freedom, once more thou art mine! 
That view from my window is almost divine! 

But, strange as it is in this city to be, 

There’s no one but him from my window I see! 

You ask whom I mean; and demand what I say. 
Why, of course ’tis my neighbor who’s over the way! 


Sometimes, mid the storms and the hard beating rain, 
In reverie, he leans on the wet window-pane; 

And then, to my fanciful mind, he will seem 

Like some heathenish myth, or some outlandish dream. 
Who knows, I exclaim, but the stormy affray 

Is to bear off my neighbor who’s over the way? 


We rise in the morning about the same time, 

For neither, I'll own it, gets up at the prime; 

He pulls up his curtains, and I raise up mine, 
And gaze on the prospect I called so divine. 

And yet I don’t know if his hair’s brown or gray; 
He’s a little too far—though just over the way! 


I can’t say I care—are his eyes black or blue; 
As little I know, too, of what he may do. 
But daily for hours at a table he writes, 

But whether he copies, or whether indites, 
I’m ignorant now as the very first day 

I noticed my neighbor, then over the way! 


My room is quite plain—but it is not so bad; 

’Tis better, I’m sure, than Diogenes had! 

That view from my window is wholly divine! 

No tintings of Raphael or Rubens so fine; 

Nor Rembrandt—just look, how the light and shade play! 
And then—what a neighbor I’ve got o’er the way! 


If married or single, I dare not inquire, 

For fear I should kindle a wife’s virtuous ire! 
And who, for a trifle, a tempest would raise, 

And set all the fairies at once in a blaze? 

So, working and singing, through each wintry day, 
I will trouble no neighbor who’s over the way! 


Sometimes I’m restrained by that window you see, 
And feel—why, as if, after all, I'm not free! 
I detest this programme—it is hateful to me— 
But perhaps—he’s not noticed his still vis-a-vis. 
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I’m sorry I spoke; and now I must say, 
I’ve a very good neighbor over the way! 


I rose up this morn—from my window looked round, 
And marked that the blinds of my neighbor were down. 


But, what does it mean? Why, simply, ’tis Spring! 
The trees are in leaf—ah, just hear the birds sing! 
He’s gone to the hills, or some fair breezy bay! 
I’ve no longer a neighbor just over the way! 


But over that voyage—the surest, the last— 
Which each in his own little shallop must pass, 
My silent companion of each winter’s day, 

I trust I shall see thee—not Over the Way! 


New York, 1873. 


Towanrps the close of an August day in 
18— I was sitting on the piazza of the hotel 
of R——, with my chair tilted back, my hat 
slouched over my eyes, and a cigar in my 
mouth, trying by my appearance to impress 
beholders with a sense of careless happi- 
ness that I was far from feeling. And, 
dear reader, if you will be sufficiently curi- 
ous,and good-natured to hear me say a few 
words regarding my condition then, you 
will readily understand why external and 
internal states of being were so completely 
out of harmony. 

This same rapidly waning day was the 
last of a vacation that had been kindly 
granted me by Messrs. Cash & Profit, in 
whose office I held a position; not, if I 
confess the truth, on account of any merit 
or excellence of my own, but from the fact 
of my father’s being a college mate of Mr. 
Cash’s. I held the position for the sake of 
old-time memories, and for the same rea- 
son faults and shortcomings, that would 
have given another and probably a better 
man his quietus before he could put in a 
defence, were in my case overlooked, or 
punished only byareproof. This, you say, 
is all very nice, and so it is; but everything 
has some disadvantage, and in this partic- 
ular case it was the fact that Mr. Profit, 
not having the same interest in me that his 
partner had, did not always endorse his 
humane consideration. More than once 
he had remonstrated with him on his un- 
wise fondness, the last time with so much 
force and reason that Mr. Cash was obliged 
to abandon the defence, and throw him- 
self upon his friend’s mercy. He won the 
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battle, but it was a hard fight, and he told 
me at the close of a very serious conVersa- 
tion he held with me immediately after 
it, that, if I did not at once change my 
course of conduct, give up my fast friends 
and dissipated habits, he saw very plainly 
what the end would be. Mr. Profit would 
close his ears to all prayers, even if his 
sense of duty would permit him to make 
any in my behalf. I listened with respect, 
promised to do as he desired, and kept my 
promise by following my old ways &o se- 
cretly that the good man thought I had 
really reformed, and he arranged with Mr. 
Profit to give me, as a reward for my im- 
provement, two weeks vacation, stipulating, 
however, that I should be back at my desk 
on acertain day, or fear the worst. And 
now comes the rub; that “certain day” 
would be the one coming, and that even- 
ing, as I sat on the piazza looking so 
thoroughly at peace with the world and 
myself, my poor attenuated pocket-book 
held one solitary five-dollar note, which 
bore about the same ratio to my unpaid 
hotel bill and indispensable railroad ticket, 
that the proverbial drop does to the rest of 
the bucket’s contents. My disposition was 
cheerful. I generally let care take charge 
of itself, but this once I was false to my 
philosophy, and let it take charge of me. 
I was unreservedly and completely miser- 
able; I saw no way of climbing over, going 
round, or getting through the wall before 
me. I certainly could not meet all my 
liabilities with five dollars, and it was 
equally certain that I could not leave the 
place with them unpaid. I could tend 
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home for money, but by the time it would 
have reached me, Mr. Profit would also 
have tried, condemned and executed me. 
At this stage of my reflections two other 
men came on the piazza, and seated them- 
selves a short distance from me, and to 
this pair, who had been my constant com- 
panions for the past two weeks, I was in- 
debted for my desperate situation. They 
were men of the worst character, scoun- 
drels and gamblers, who had taken advan- 
tage of my vanity and ignorance to lead 
me into all kinds of dissipation, and who 
had, with most beautiful skill, transferred 
the contents of my pocket into theirs. I 
thought of this rather bitterly as I looked 
at them from under my slouched hat, and 
I almost regretted that I had not been a 
“good boy.” 

But regrets were vain; they would not 
restore my wallet to its former plumpness. 
I was a good hundred miles from my place 
of business, and there I would have to 
stay till my sorrowing parent should send 
funds enough to bring his discouraging son 
back to his arms. To him I should have 
to go, for I well knew that my old desk 
would know me no more. My feelings 
grew so violent that, before I was aware of 
it, they forced from my breast a deep sigh. 
The unusual sound floated to the ears of 
my companions, and Fenton turned to 
question me on its origin, when a more ex- 
citing event, namely, the arrival of the 
stage, claimed the attention of all. The 
vehicle stopped before the door, and the 
passengers, a goodly number, got out. As 
they came up the piazza, I noticed acouple 
among them who at once attracted my 
attention; they were a young man and 
woman, the newness of whose clothes an- 
nounced to all beholders the fact that they 
were on their wedding tour. The man was 
asturdy broad-shouldered fellow, evidently, 
from his bronzed cheeks and large hands, 
a tiller of the soil. His face was honest 
and simple, and shining all over with a 
look of sheepish happiness. The woman, 
who clung tightly to his hand, was a plump 
little damsel of about eighteen; she had 
big blue eyes, a rosy complexion, and alto- 
gether was very pretty, in spite of the half- 
scared look and rustic manner with which 
she clung to her companivn. I turned to 
Fenton and Clark as they came up the 
piazza; as I did so, I saw them exchange 
glances and look at the pair. 
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“ Wedding party,” said I, with a laugh. 

“Jemima is quite pretty; guess Josiah 
has never been away from his marm 
b’fore.” 

They laughed in reply, and then Fenton 
yawned: 

“Blamed stupid here, boys; let’s move 
around.”’ 

They both got up, but I, feeling in no 
mood either to talk or be talked to, kept 
my seat till they left, and then I sauntered 
off by myself, and reviewed the situation 
obstinately but unsuccessfully till dark. 

Both Fenton and Clark had eaten supper 
when I returned to the house. Being tired 
of solitude and my reflections I despatched 
my meal hastily, and forming a resolution 
to be jolly in the present, no matter what 
the future might hold, I went in search of 
them. I was not long looking. I went to 
the barroom first, and they were both 
there, Fenton sitting by the window 
smoking, and Clark leaning against the 
bar talking to the bridegroom. He nodded 
to me as I entered, and continued his 
conversation. 

“Yes, Goshen in Connecticut is a fine 
place. I was there once myself.” 

“You don’t say!’ exclaimed the Go- 
shenite, highly delighted. ‘‘ How long did 
you stay? Did you go to meeting while 
you was there ?”” 

“T regret that I did not have the privi- 
lege, but my duties would not permit of 
my remaining over the Sabbath.” 

“‘That’s too bad! You ought to have 
gone to meeting; lots of putty gals, I tell 
you. And, cricky, you should hear that 
choir! Can’t they make Old Hundred ring! 
It isn’t so good now while Melissy’s away. 
She’s one of the leaders.” 

“Indeed! I have no doubt but that I 
should have been charmed to hear her. 
Your sister, I presume ?”’ 

** Sister? You bet not!’ And then, with 
a look that was meant to be very cunning, 
but was really only foolish, he added, ‘* We 
are on our weddin’ tower now, Mister ——.” 

“ Ah!’ replied Clark, warmly. ‘I con- 
gratulate you, and I beg you will join me 
in drinking to your future joy and prosper- 
ity. What shall it be?” And he turned 
to the bar. 

“Well, rally, I can’t say. I aint much 
used to your tavern drinks; marm used to 
make a sort of beer I liked, but I reckon 
they don’t keep that here.” 
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“Doubtful,” said Clark. ‘What do 
you say to brandy ?” 

“Brandy! Aint that mighty strong?” 

“Ono; no stronger than you hope the 
love between you and Melissy will prove. 
John,” to the bar-tender, ‘ two glasses of 
brandy.” 

John passed the bottle and glasses. 
Clark poured out a large drink, and then 
passed the bottle to Josiah, who helped 
himself as bountifully. Clark raised his 
glass. 

“ Here’s to long life and happiness, and 
a blue-eyed young Melissy to sing ‘ Old 
Hundred’ when her mother’s voice is 
cracked.”’ 

“Thankee,” said Josiah, with a grin. 
And he gulped down the liquor, which was 
like so much fire to his unseasoned throat. 
“Cricky!”’ he said, catching his breath; 
“but that’s strong stuff!’ 

Bosh!’ replied Clark; “‘it is only be- 
cause you are not accustomed to it.. I sup- 
pose that Goshen people do not drink. By 
the way, how do you manage to spend your 
long winter evenings there? I should 
think you would find them very dull.” 

“Not a bit. Them fellows what’s got 
gals goes a courtin’, and them that hasn’t 
hang around the stores and talk.” 

“ And play cards, I suppose ?” 

“Wal, sometimes—not often; we aint 
much favorites of cards. The old folks 
don’t like them, you see.”’ 

“Ah, indeed! I suppose you always 
mind the old folks?” 

“Putty nearly always; but sometimes 
we'll have a game of seven up. For wy 
part, I don’t see no harm in it.” 

“Not the least, my friend. It is a very 
innocent amusement. By the way, what 
do you say toa game now? If those two 
gentlemen will join us, I think we might 
pass an hour or two very pleasantly.” 

He looked at us, and we both assented; 
but Josiah demurred. 

“TI should like it fust rate, gentlemen ; 
but Melissy is all alone, and, being on our 
weddin’ tower, you see she might get huffy 
over it.” 

At this moment it occurred to me that 
green ones, on their weddin’ towers,’ 
sometimes carried large rolls of bank notes, 
and that, possibly, this particular one 
might be the means of helping me out of 
my trouble; and, with this idea, I spoke 
quickly: 


“Don’t hesitate on her account, for, if I 
am not very much mistaken, I saw her 
deeply interested with some ladies in the 
parlor just before I came in.” 

“You don’t say so! I guess it must be 
them two what sot opposite; they seemed 
to take a shine to her. Well, mister, if 
that’s the case, I don’t care if I do try my 
luck a little.” 

“Very well,” replied Clark. ‘ Don’t you 
think we had better go tomy room? It 
will be much pleasanter.”’ 

“Go to Jericho, for all I care!” said 
Josiah, on whom the liquor had begun to 
show its effect. 

Clark directed the bar-tender to send up 
more brandy, and then we retired to his 
room. On the way Josiah grew quite 
jovial, sang several bars of Old Hundred, 
and remarked, “That he didn’t care if 
Melissy did get mad; if she thought she 
was going to henpeck him, she had got the 
wrong corn, and the sooner she knew it 
the better.” We all applauded his spirit, 
and seated ourselves at the table. I played 
with Fenton, and Clark took Josiah. The 
first game they beat us; Josiah grew up- 
roarious, and took another glass of brandy. 

“That’s right,’ said Clark. Drink to 
High-Low-Jack-and-the-Game.”” And then 
turning to Fenton, ‘I'll bet you five dollars 
that he has it.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” replied Fenton, with 
dignity, ‘‘ I never bet.”’ 

“Bosh!’ said Clark; “‘ what harm is 
there in a little shake like that, just put 
up to make it interesting? I don’t believe 
our friend from Goshen would object to 
it?” 

“Object! No, you straight-laced Puri- 
tan! Goin, I say, and darn the expense! 
I'll go atenner on it!’ And he produced 
the supposed roll, and laid a greenback on 
the table. 

Fenton hesitated a moment, and then 
laid another beside it. The cards were 
dealt; Josiah won. 

“ Hurray!’ he cried, and staked both 
bills on the next game, which he likewise 
won. 

And so game after game went on, till 
five hundred dollars lay on the table. In 
the meanwhile the brandy had circulated 
freely, and Josiah’s Goshen scruples were 
thoroughly smothered byit. It was Clarke’s 
deal. He gave Fenton a side glance, and 
then dealt very rapidly. We picked up our 
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cards; Josiah looked at his a second with 
a stupid leer, and then exclaimed: 

“By hookey, but this is stavin’! Ill 
stake my whole pile onit!* And he threw 
the whole roll on the table. 

The cards were played; we won. Fenton 
swept the pile towards him. Josiah stared 
stupidly a moment, and then stuttered : 


“Hold—hold on! You—you—don’t 
mean to take it all?” 

that way, my friend,’”’ laughed 
Fenton. 

“ But—but—fgir play! Lend me some- 
thing to start.” 

“Not much, my friend; ‘a bird in the 
hand,’ you know.’’ And he coolly rolled 
up the bills, 

Josiah looked at him a moment, and 
then suddenly springing at Fenton, he 
caught his throat, crying: 

“You darned blasted sneak, give me my 
money!’ 

Fenton struggled, but Josiah held him 
fast, till the chair crushed beneath them 
and they fell together to the floor. Fenton 
was under, and Josiah, throwing himself 
across his breast, began dealing him pow- 
erful blows in the face. We sprang from 
our seats; but before we could reach them 
the report of a pistol rang through the 
room, and, with a sharp cry, Josiah fell 
over on the floor. We stopped short. 
Fenton rose to his feet; Josiah lay motion- 
less on the floor, a dark stain spreading 
rapidly on his breast. For a second we 
stood silent, and then Clark said, in a 
hoarse whisper: 


“Good God, Fenton, you have killed 
him!” 

Fenton turned paler, and staggered back, 
muttering: 

“Killed him! killed him! Go to him, 
Clark; I can’t touch him!’ 

Clark knelt beside him, but before he 
could look at the wound the door was burst 
open, and a group of startled faces appeared. 

“What has happened?” cried a dozen 
voices, as they crowded in. 

Clark tried to step before the body, but 
they pushed him aside, and the ghastly 
sight lay bare before them. A second’s 
silence, and then a wild shriek rang through 
the air, and a woman in along white night- 
dress burst through the crowd and threw 
herself upon the body. It was his bride! 
A groan burst from Fenton’s lips, and he 
reeled to the wall. She put her arms 
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around her dead husband, and, laying her 
face close to his, called: 

“ Josh, Josh, what is the matter? Why 
are yousocoldand pale? Wake up; speak 
tome! Itis I, Melissy! O Father above, 
he is dead!’ And, with a wail that rings 
in my ears now, she fell senseless on his 
breast, and her long fair hair and night- 
dress were dabbled in his blood. 

With hushed breath they carried her 
from the room, and then gathered around 
poor Josiah; but he was beyond all human 
aid. The bullet had passed through his 
breast, and all they could do was to take 
up his poor clay tenderly and reverently. 

My story is now soon told. Fenton was 
arrested and tried, but he escaped on the 
plea of self-defence, and left the country; 
Clark went with him. Poor Melissy never 
recovered from the shock. Her friends 
were discovered by her baggage, and sent 
for. They came, and did all that love 
could do to lift her from her depth of 
desolation; but in vain. The shock had 
been too great for her placid rustic brain, 
and three weeks from the date she left her 
home a happy bride, she returned to it a 
hopeless maniac. And in regard to myself; 
of course the part that I played in the 
tragedy was made public. I was discharged 
by my employers in disgrace, and obliged 
to throw myself upon the love and mercy 
of my heart-broken parents. For a long 
time I avoided all my fellow-creatures; I 
felt that the mark of Cain was upon my 
brow, and iny only rest beneath the sod 
beside poor Josh. But I was young, and 
time dimmed the cruel sharpness of the 
memory. My changed conduct brought 
me friends and prosperity, and to the world 
the past seemed atoned for; but to me it 
never can be. Years have passed; lama 
happy husband and father, but memory 
still avenges herself; and often as 1 put 
out my arms to embrace my wife, the 
blood-stained form of poor Melissy will 
rise between us, and I will feel that only 
in the grave can I forget that night’s work. 

Enjoy the present, whatsoever it may 
be, and be not solicitous for the future; 
for if you take your foot from the present 
standing, and thrust it forward towards to- 
muvrrow’s event, you are in a restless condi- 
tion; it is like refusing to quench your 
present thirst by fearing you shall want 
drink the next day. 
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GOOSEBERRY TARTS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


“DEAR me, Phebe, are you asleep?” 
said my mother, in a tone of exasperation. 
“‘Here’s your father down sick with the 
rheumatism, Dick has cut his hand nearly 
off, the dressmaker’s in the sitting-room 
with a dress to fit, and nobody to fit it to; 
there isn’t a mouthful to eat in the house, 
and there’s all his folks from Newburg 
coming to tea, and you go about as if you 
were dreaming, and the world wasn’t up- 
side down! This comes of your sitting up 
so late nights last week with Reuben Had- 
dam. I shall go distracted!’ 

If I had been asleep, I was fairly aroused 

now, and rushing into the kitchen, I exert- 
ed myself to the utmost in trying to bring 
the world back to its feet again, and relieve 
the overburdened mind of my maternal 
relative. Dick’s cut—a slight scratch on 
the wrist, nearly hidden from view by a 
coating of tears and maple sugar—was 
speedily dressed, and what consolation the 
sufferer needed in addition to the sugar 
was duly administered. I peeped into the 
bedroom, but found father quietly sleeping, 
and mother was furnishing the desired 
* somebody to fit to’’ to the deprived dress- 
maker; so I went into the pantry and bus- 
ied myself for the next hour in preparing 
the wherewith to replenish the bare cup- 
boards. I baked pies, fried doughnuts, 
made tarts, and baked a plum cake large 
enough to furnish an army of giants. The 
chimney roared as if it were in anticipation 
of Thanksgiving day, the kitchen was 
scented like an Indian spice garden, aud 
the fire burned in a delighted, determined 
way, as if it had a more than ordinary in- 
terest in the good things it was cooking to 
such a lovely brown. Mother, tearing her- 
self a moment from the bondage of the 
dressmaker, relieved her soul with a satis- 
fied sigh. 
_ “Miss Crafts says she knows a beautiful 
way to make your new blue merino,”’ said 
she, with an air of penitence, at the same 
time tasting one of my light golden-coated 
doughnuts. 

But just then, for a wonder, I was not 
particularly exercised about my new blue 
merino; and as it was still on the shelves 


of some Dalton store, and so, by no means, 
ready for Miss Crafts’s beautiful pattern, I 
could not affect any enthusiasm. 

“If your pies, and cakes, and tarts are 
as good as these doughnuts,” she began 
again, ‘‘ Mrs. Perkins wont be so likely to 
turn up her nose at them, though all his 
folks think that nobody but themselves 
can cook anything fit to eat, and Mrs. Per- 
kins is more conceited than any of them. 
What I suffered from that woman when I 
was first married is not to be lightly told!” 

*“T wanted to ask you whether you'd 
have your trimmings cut bias or straight- 
way, Mrs. Curtis,” said Miss Crafts, ap- 
pearing in the door; and away went moth- 
er again, leaving me to proceed still further 
in my efforts to bring the world to its feet, 
and battle Dick’s efforts to keep it still 
struggling upside down. His wrist pained 
him so that he needed entertainment to 
keep his mind off his troubles, and to that 
end, he stood on his head in my nicely 
buttered baking-pan, just ready for the 
cake, and was pulling out bits of the deli- 
cate dough with which to make mittens 
for the cat. Whereupon I boxed his ears, 
and he went into the sitting-room with 
such pain in his wound that motber feared 
mortification, and was anxious to send for 
old Dr. Stevens. 

Lenjoyed being left alone with my own 
thoughts that day, for they were very hap- 
py ones, aad I could work now as well as I 
had dreamed, to the tune of them. I was 
young and foolish, you see, and had only 
known since last night that Reuben loved 
me. To be sure, I had a little idea that 
he liked me better than he did any other 
girl, because he always came home from 
church with me, and from spelling-school, 
though Hitty Wright, the squire’s only 
daughter, who had been to boarding-school 
in the city because the village academy 
wasn’t fine enough for her, shook her curls 
at him, and called him Mr. Haddam in her 
most fascinating lisp. Then of late he had 
been at our house three or four times in a 
week, and | had supposed it was to see me, 
though he always asked for father, when 
he Knew he was sick iu bed all the time. 
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“Why, you know father couldn’t get up 
and see you when he was sick abed. Moth- 
er says you come to see Phebe!’ remarked 
Dick, pleasantly, to him, when he came 
last night; and Reuben’s face was as red 
as mine, for Miss Crafts was there, and 
Mrs. Stevens, as well as mother herself. 

They all Jaughed as if they thought it 
cunning, but I do believe if only Reuben 
had been there, I should have boxed his 
ears soundly on the spot. Mother says 
Reuben is dreadfully bashful, and I sup- 
pose he is, though he isn’t clumsy and 
awkward over it, like Sam Davis. But 
when he has been alone with me some- 
times, he has blushed and stammered 
dreadfully, as if he wished to say some- 
thing important, but couldn’t for the life 
of him get it out. I couldn’t think what 
it was then, but I had a suspicion now, 
for last night he left a little note in my 
hand when he left me, asking me to be his 
wife. He said that he had loved me along 
time, but couldn’t make up his mind to tell 
me so from want of courage; and enclosed 
in the note was a beautiful pearl ring, 
which had belonged to his mother, and 
which, if I returned his love, I was to wear 
when he came to-morrow night—that was 
to-night. If it was not on my finger, he 
should know that it was all over between 
us. 
I could hardly sleep all night, my head 
was in such a happy tumult, though I said 
yes in my mind, as soon as I read his ques- 
tion; and the course of our true love was 
likely to run smoothly enough, for father 
and mother both set great store by Reuben, 
and he had no relatives whose interference 
would affect us in any way. Mother didn’t 
think very much of his aunt Miss Debby 
Hacdam, because she said that the butter 
that came from our house always had 
streaks of buttermilk in it, and was a per- 
fect old gossip besides. And Miss Debby 
didn’t think much of me, because I didn’t 
do all the extra work in haytime. She 
said we would all go to rack and ruin, hir- 
ing a servant-girl was so expensive, and I 
had just enough learning to make me 
hoity-toity and good-for-nothing. You 
see I had been one year to the academy, 
and she theught we couldn’t afford to 
spend ourmoneyin that way. I had heard 
that she said Reuben had too much sense 
to think of marrying a silly chit like me, 
and if he did do such a thing, he’d have 
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none of her property; she’d leave the old 
place to the town before she’d have one of 
the Curtises wasting what she’d slaved so 
for! But Reuben was well enough off 
without the “old place,’’ as he had the 
finest farm in Waterford county of his 
own, and bank stock besides, which was 
left him by his mother; and it seemed that 
she had been unable ‘to influence him 
against me, after all. 

By four o’clock the cakes and pies were 
out of the oven, the gooseberry tarts, made 
with an especial thought for the taste of 
Uncle Isaiah, were filled to the top of their 
flaky rims; one of mother’s best company 
tablecloths was brought from the great 
chest up stairs; the preserves were poured 
from their sealed jars into glasses as clear 
as their own juice, and everything looked 
nice enough to set mother’s mind at ease, 
even with regard to the critical eye of 
Aunt Perkins. But I had worked pretty 
hard to bring about so much in so short a 
space of time, and the great three-seated 
wagon drove up to the door, bearing the 
expected company, while I was filling the 
last tart. Dick was at the fore before I 
had time to seize and extricate him from 
his coat of tears and sugar, and Aunt Per- 
kins saw me with my sleeves rolled up, 
and in a dark calico gown, at that time of 
day; so mother’s sunshine was dampened 
by a cloud at this early hour. 

“Sakes alive! you don’t say that poor 
John’s laid up with the rheumatism 
again?” said grandmother, all the happi- 
ness of meeting gone from her dear good- 
natured old face. ‘Selina,’ turning to 
Aunt Perkins, ‘‘ we had better go straight 
over to Ethan’s, and make our visit there 
first. Sally and Phebe must have their, 
hands full, without taking care of com- 
pany.” 

* Just as you say, mother. 


I suppose 
Sarah does feel the exertion of taking care 


of John. Rheumatic people require much 
attention,’ said my aunt, with the little 
pucker which mother called politeness. 

* Not to-night. I’m going to see John, 
and cheer him up a little!’ said hearty 
Uncle Isaiah. ‘ Here’s little Phebe, she 
wont call it trouble to look after her old 
uncle’s supper and breakfast. By the way, 
I heard that Phebe had a beau, Tom Had- 
dam’s son. There’s no need of growing so 
red over it, my dear; his father’s son could 
not help being a likely fellow; and to be 
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mistress of that Lynde farm is what no- 
body need to be ashamed of !”” 

“Rube Haddam is Phebe’s beau,” ex- 
plained Dick. ‘‘ He comes over here about 
every night, and squeezes Phebe’s hand in 
the door. Iseehim. He gave heraring?!’ 

I gave that precocious youth a look 
which he understood, and fled up stairs to 
my own room. 

How did Dick know that Reuben had 
given me aring, I wondered? Had the lit- 
tle wretch been opening my drawer? He 
frequently ransacked my room when I was 
too busy to attend to him, but to-day I 
had only missed him during the time he 
was engaged in cutting his hand in the 
woodshed. But I had little room in my 
mind to give to vexation, for Reuben was 
coming to-night, and though the company 
might prevent my seeing him alone in the 
best room for one moment, it would be 
happiness enough to see him, anyway; and 
what an eloquent recognition of my answer 
his eyes would give when they fell upon 
his ring on my engagement finger! I could 
not help stopping in the midst of my hur- 
ried doing of my hair to look at that ring 
once more. It wasso precious! But when 
I opened the box where I had stored it 
away so carefully, no ring was there! My 
heart gave a great jump of dismay. What 
could have become of it? There were no 
thieves about, I was sure. Dick, with all 
his audacity, would hardly have dared to 
touch it, and mother would not have taken 
it away without speaking to me. I must 
have put it somewhere else, though I could 
not remember doing so. But no; I turned 
every drawer upside down, I searched in 
every crack and crevice of the little room, 

+I felt in my pockets, even under my pillow, 
but there was no ring to be found. 

“Phebe!” called mother, at the foot of 
the stairs, ‘‘ Phebe, it’s time to make the 
tea; aren’t you ever coming down ?” 

“Jn a moment,” I answered, as quietly 
as possible under the circumstances. I was 
crying with fear and excitement, and there 
was my hair all unbraided, and my dress 
not yet changed. 

The thought of Aunt Perkins came over 
me with a dreadful sinking of heart as I 
proceeded with my toilet. 

*“ Phebe!’ called mother again, before I 
was half through; and down I went with- 
out any cuffs on, and my hair fastened up 
any way with a comb. Mother looked 
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aghast when I appeared in that style, and 
Aunt Perkins puckered more than ever 
as her critical eyes ran over my apparel. 
But tea was over at last, the dishes washed 
and put away. Father was better, and sit- 
ting in a great chair by the fire, and the 
tea had brightened everybody up, so they 
were talking merrily. 1 stole away unno- 
ticed to search for my ring again. Reuben 
would be there in less than half an hour, 
probably, and what should I do if I could 
not find it before that time? In the first 
place, I had a private interview with Dick, 
but he was all innocence, and declared 
that he had never touched the ring. 

*“*How did you know that I had any 
ring?” I questioned, angrily. 

**CozIsawiton your finger. How could 
a fellow help knowing you had one?” he 
said, stoutly. 

“But how did you know where I got 
it?” said I, suspiciously. 

“That's telling!’ said he, escaping into 
the other room with the most provoking 
grin he was capable of. 

**Seems to me you’re rather uneasy to- 
night, Phebe,” said father. ‘* Why don’t 
you sit down and talk like other folks ?” 

So I sat down and tried to talk, but I 
kept thinking about the ring, of course, 
and answered grandma’s questions at ran- 
dom, until mother looked at me as if she 
thought l were crazy. And so I was, pretty 
nearly. I wondered if I had worn the ring 
down stairs. I must have, else how could 
Dick have seen it on my finger? But still 
I was sure that when mother called me 
down at noon I took it off and put it away 
in my box. She startled me so from my 
dream, though, that I was not quite in the 
possession of my senses, and I had hardly 
recovered them for all day, what with my 
work and hurry. The ring was rather loose 
for my first finger, and I must have lost it 
off, if I had worn it down stairs. It was 
very strange, for how could I have worn 
it without being conscious of it, when it 
had been in my mind every moment? 

At last Reuben came. I heard his step 
on the walk, and hastened to the door, 
hoping to be able to make some explana- 
tion, though my foolish heart was beating 
so that I could scarcely speak. But Dick 
was there before me, announcing ina loud 
voice that ‘‘ Phebe was at home!’ 

He looked half confident half anxious 
when he came in, but when his eye fell 
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upon my bare hand, I could see a change 
in his face. Uncle Isaiah gave me sly 
merry glances, and talked to Reuben as if 
he were already one of the family. I could 
say nothing, and Reuben himself, though 
he seemed more than ever at his ease, was 
not inclined to talk much, and long before 
nine o’clock rose to take his leave. Now 
I should have a chance to speak, I thought, 
for Dick was deeply engaged in a gymnastic 
performance behind the scenes, and father 
and Uncle Isaiah were getting so lively 
over a political discussion, that everybody’s 
attention was turned in that direction. 
The fates were against me, however, for 
who should appear on the steps just as we 
opened the door into the still moonlit 
night but Miss Hibbard, coming to make a 
call? So I could only say good-night to 
Reuben, who shook my hand in a strange 
sad way, as if it were a last farewell, and 
usher the lady into the sitting-room as po- 
litely as possible. 

O, how much more sweetly I should have 
slept that night if I could only have said, 
‘“‘T have lost the ring, Reuben, else I should 
have worn it?’ but then, he would have 
thought me strangely careless of his gift. 
As it was, I slept very little, but lay awake 
planning how I should send a note to Reu- 
ben. I would not send it through the 
post-office, because Mrs. Roberts the post- 
mistress knew my handwriting, and she 
was such a gossip! I would not go to Reu- 
ben’s house myself, of course, and I could 
not send Dick, for nothing in the world 
would keep him silent on the subject. At 
last I concluded to go in search of Jimmy 
Taylor—a boy who did chores for us some- 
times, and who was as trustworthy and 
faithful as the day is long. I would write 
a note, and give him directions to give it 
eniy into Reuben’s hands. But, dear me! 
1 didn’t know the next day as ever I should 
get time to write that note. Father was a 
great deal worse; Aunt Perkins had the 
neuralgia in her head, and needed no end 
of care; another aunt came bag and bag- 
gage, to spend a week with us; mother, 
all worn out with sitting up all night to 
take care of father, was quite overwhelmed 
with trouble, and toward night Dick mys- 
teriously disappeared, and the house was 
in a panic, I assure you, when nine o’clock 
came and he was still missing. Sam, our 
hired man, went one way and I went an- 
other in search of him. Somewhere in the 
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neighborhood of eleven o’clock I met him 
coming calmly up the road, but he was 
bareheaded, and in a fearfully dilapidated 
and dripping state. He had been over to 
see Tom Smith, a friend of his who lived 
five miles away. His friend entertained 
him by giving free instructions in a new 
gymnastic feat, which in some way led 
them into the middle of the goose-pond, I 
could not understand just how. I was ex- 
asperated to see mother kiss him and cry 
over him. For my part, 1 thought he de- 
served a good whipping, and I had a little 
private interview with him after I had 
washed some of the mud from his clothes 
and got him ready for bed. 

The next day I was also in demand 
every moment. My hands were not free 
until late at night, and I cried myself to 
sleep when my head did reach the pillow 
at last. 

Sam came in on the third morning with 
a piece of news. Reuben Haddam had let 
his farm to Uncle Ethan, and had dismissed 
his housekeeper, shut up his house, and 
gone away. 

“Gone where?” I found strength to 
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“1 don’t know. Somewhere out West, 


I bleeve. Is’posed you knew,” said he, in 
his bungling way. 

Mother looked at me quite aghast, but I 
managed to go on with my work as usual, 
and for a wonder nobody asked me any 
questions on the subject. Father was so 
sick that he neither thought nor cared any- 
thing about it, and mother was so busy and 
worried that it slipped her mind also, I 
suppose. 

Two more wretched days passed, and on 
Saturday afternoon Aunt Perkins suddenly 
grew better, and was seized with a desire 
to drive over to Uncle Ethan’s, and Dick 
and I must carry her there at once in the 
wagon. 

“Debby wont be expecting her,” said 
my mother to me in private, as we were 
preparing to start, “‘and she’s never pre- 
pared for company, and she'll be in a 
dreadful stew if she isn’t now, for she’s as 
much afraid of that woman asl am. Sup- 
posing you carry over that loaf of cake we 
baked this morning, and some of those 
gooseberry tarts you made the other day. 
You baked so many of them that they’ll 
get stale and dry before they’re all eaten.” 

So I packed up the eatables, and Aunt 
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Debby was glad enough of them, for she 
was an ailing, inefficient little woman, and, 
as mother said, never was prepared for 
company. 

* You and Dick must stay to tea,’’ said 
she, patting me on the shoulder; *‘and by 
the way, Phebe, Reuben Haddam is here. 
He’s going to spend Sunday with us, and 
is going to start for Chicago bright and 
early Monday morning. What makes you 
let him go away, child? I was so surprised 
when he came and told your uncle he 
could have the farm if he liked, because 
he was going to leave town! Your uncle 
was too glad to get it, though, to ask many 
questions. He’s been coaxing him to let 
half of it for a good while. It joins ours, 
you know, and ours is all run out, and not 
half large enough for Ethan’s notions.” 

My heart leaped for joy at the thought 
of seeing Reuben once more, but I said 
nothing, and Dick, for a wonder, behaved 
like an angel, and made no remarks con- 
cerning that gentleman. I was dreadfully 
nervous, though, and when Reuben’s sur- 
prised eyes met mine,.as he came in to the 
supper-table, I blushed until my very ears 
tingled, and I was afraid tears would drop 
into my plate. He noticed my confusion, 
I know, but he was as cool and calm as 
possible, called me Miss Curtis, and was 
wonderfully polite. He sat directly oppo- 
site me, and I am sure I didn’t know 
whether I was eating or not, nor did I 
heed what any one was saying. I only 
thought of Reuben—that Reuben was go- 
ing away, and 1 must get a chance to speak 
tohim. He didn’t seem to zare much that 
I didn’t wear his ring, though! 

Reuben was eating one of my gooseberry 
tarts, when all of a sudden he looked em- 
barrassed, and his teeth came in contact 
with some hard substance that sounded 
like metal. Odear, I thought, what had 
got into my tarts? I thought I made them 
so nice! That wicked Dick must have 
dropped a piece of coal or something of 
the kind in them; and Aunt Debby would 
be so mortified! He was taking something 
out of his mouth, but 1 dared not look up 
until Dick screamed out: 

** Only see, Phebe, there’s your ring that 
Reuben gave you, and you made such a 
time about losing. It got into the tart 
some way when you were filling it. I guess 
you dropped it into the jam-pot!’ And 
he roared with laughter, as if he thought 
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it were agreat joke. Aunt Perkins looked 
horrified, Aunt Debby mystified, and Un- 
cle Ethan laughed, and wanted to know 
what it was all about. 

Reuben made him some answer, I didn’t 
hear what, and then, to my relief, some- 
body called for Aunt Debby, and we all 
rose from the table. Nobody but Dick 
had seen the ring, they had only heard 
what he said, and he was such a rattlehead 
that they seemed to forget his announce- 
ment afterwards. 

**Reuben,” said I, never heeding Dick, 
who would not take himself away, “I 
have something to tell you before you go. 
You will come and see me, wont you ?” 

*““Why not tell me now, Phebe?” said 
he, brightening. I looked toward the other 
end of the room where sat Aunt Perkins 
watching us and puckering dreadfully. 

““Why can’t we go and take a little 
walk? It is a beautiful sunset. Wont 
your aunt excuse you?” 

She did excuse me, and I didn’t mind 
her meaning smiles very much. So we 
went to walk over the rosy spring fields, 
and everything was explained. Reuben 
said that the world was beginning to look 
bright again, though he never expected 
it would doso; and I said that I had never 
expected it would, either, for I thought he 
had gone away, and I should never see 
him again. 

Reuben did not go to Chicago, for Uncle 
Ethan released him from his bargain in 
letting the farm; but when the roses began 
to peep out in the frontyard, aud the hon- 
eysuckles to blossom over the great old- 
fashioned windows, I took possession of the 
farmhouse myself as Reuben’s wife, and 
the sun never shone on a happier bride or 
bridegroom, I do believe. I wear the pearl 
ring which caused me so much trouble to 
this day, but the question as to how it 
came in the tart is still unsettled. I think 
Dick must have had something to do with 
it, though he always declares that he did 
not; but Reuben thinks that I myself must 
have lost it off my finger into the jam, and 
has had a piece taken out of it to prevent 
another such catastrophe. Still, I can’t 
think that I wore the ring out of my own 
room, and mother says that she did not 
see iton my finger. However it was, an 
engagement ring is rather a novel spice for 
gooseberry tarts, and my children and 
grandchildren never tire of the story. 
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Though this world is full of sorrow, 
There are golden dreams to borrow, 


That will light and cheer the dreary dark- 


ened day; 
Darkest clouds have brightest lining, 
For beyond the sun is shining— 
Then be patient till your sorrows fade 
away. 


If your heart with grief is breaking, 
From your life all sweetness taking; 

If despair is shading deep and black your 

soul, 

Bring your heart and Saviour nearer, 
Ask to have the way made clearer, 

Pray to have the cloud of sorrow from you 

roll. 


Bridgeport, Conn., May, 1873. 


LOOK UP! 


BY LOUIS CARROLL PRINDLE. 


Let your deep devotion merit 
Aid from his forgiving spirit, 
Who in mercy, love and justice rules the 
world ; 
He will pardon all transgression, 
If you make a free confession, 


And in every clime his banners are un- 


furled. 


All ye weary and despairing, 
Who live on each day uncaring 
For the end—or where your bitter paths 
may lead, 

Let the blood Christ shed so freely, 
Melt your hearts so hard and steely— 
Let it lead you to his throne for life to 

plead. 


SEAMEN have the reputation, not alto- 
gether undeserved, of being more supersti- 
tious than the generality of mortals. 
Almost every one, however strong-minded 
and intelligent, cherishes away down in 
his mind a belief in “lucky” and “un- 
lucky” ships. He may deny it ever so 
earnestly; may scout the imputation as 
sheer nonsense; but when brought to the 
test, the old feeling is very apt to come 
uppermost, and his actions to belie his 
bold words. 

I well remember, in my boyish days, that 
there was always a rush of the best seamen 
to ship in the Cormorant as soon as her 
papers were known to be open. There 
were many more desirable ships, consider- 
ing merely the intrinsic qualities of each; 
but the Cormorant had always been lucky, 
and it was generally believed always would 
be. There was a venerable battered horse- 
shoe nailed to one of the breast-hooks in 
her bows, so as to revolve as on a pivot, 
and the crews who had sailed in her enter- 
tained a sort of veneration for this symbol. 
If unsuccessful in a chase of whales, they 
went into the forecastle after their return 
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on board and turned the horseshoe on the 
nail a certain number of times; luck was 
sure to follow the next day, or, at least, 
very soon. Certain it was that the Cormo- 
rant, though an ancient ship, had never 
failed to make a successful voyage, and 
scarce any one had the temerity to suppose 
that she ever could fail. 

My cousin, Joe Burrell, was several 
years my senior, and had arrived at that 
stage—only a question of time with all of 
us young islanders—when he was old and 
stout enough to go “round Cape Horn.’’ 
His father, who had been an old salt him- 
self, was a devout believer in luck, and had 
curbed Joe’s impatience a whole year, 
having actually bespoken him a berth in 
the old Cormorant while yet she was at 
sea on her previous voyage. Nothing could 
exceed the boy’s delight when he really 
saw his autograph signed on her shipping 
articles, though the “lay” against it was 
not so liberal as he might have obtained in 
other ships of less enviable reputation. 
The supply of stout lads to man the Cor- 
morant was always greater than the de- 
mand, and the shrewd old Quaker owner 
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did not fail to profit a little by that fact. 

Nathan Joy, her commander, had been 
mate of her on the previous voyage, and 
there was luck in him as well as the vessel. 
Surely no one ever began his career in the 
whiling business with a more flattering 
prospect of success than my cousin Joe. 
His letters to me were as frequent as his 
opportunities for sending them, and he 
always wrote in high spirits, giving such 
glowing descriptions of his adventures as 
tired my boyish ardor, and made me chafe 
with impatient longing for the time when 
I, too, should be deemed worthy to join 
the crusade against the leviathan. 

A letter dated when the Cormorant was 
about two years out from home reported 
her near the Galapagos Islands, wanting 
only a few whales to fill her. As the letter 
was five months old when received, we 
began to look for Joe's arrival from the 
day of its reception. But months passed 
on, and winter set in without bringing 
either the ship or further tidings, until not 
even her proverbial good luck was proof 
against certain vague fears that some acci- 
dent might have befallen her. 

Every whaleship in those days carried a 
distinguishing signal, or ‘owner's flag,” 
of large size, and it was customary, on ar- 
rival at Homes’s Hole, or ‘‘ Oldtown” (as 
we always called the little port of Edgar- 
town), to send this flag by the little packet- 
sloop which plied between the Vineyard 
and Nantucket, thus reporting as early as 
possible the identity of the ship to the 
anxious ones on the lookoutforher. Many 
a day we kept the spyglass in operation 
from the “‘ walk”? on the housetop, vainly 
watching for the great blue flag with a C 
in white, which was to set our minds at 
rest about the Cormorant. It came not, 
and even the most sanguine shook their 
heads, and admitted that the doctrine of 
luck had in this case proved a failure. 

Then there drifted home a rumor that a 
certain whaleship, believed to be. the Cor- 
morant, had been cut off at Juan Fernan- 
dez by a party of Chilian convicts. What 
had been the fate of the crew could not be 
known, but it was almost sure that the 
pirates had kept possession of the vessel, 
and started off on some sort of marauding 
expedition in the Pacific. The penal set- 
tlement at the island had been broken up 
through the inefficiency of those placed in 
authorily over the malefactors, and some 
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of the latter had been summarily shot, as 
Napoleon is said to have shot the Turks at 
Jaffa, as the easiest way of disposing of 
them. But those who had seized the ship 
had made good their escape, and it was 
long ere their whereabouts was known. 

My uncle, Joe’s father, still clung to his 
faith in the ultimate safety of the vessel 
and crew. “I tell you,” said he, “ there’s 
luck in her old timbers, and she’ll turn up 
somewhere yet all right.” But spring 
came without any light being shed upon 
the mystery, and meanwhile I had grown 
stout enough to commence my own adven- 
turous career, and cast my lot in the new 
ship Samaria, and prepared to fulfil what I 
had always been accustomed to look upon 
as my appointed destiny, quite undeterred 
by the lesson of my cousin Joe’s fate. 

We were nearly up with Cape Horn in 
the Samaria, hammering away against 
head winds, when a homeward-bounder, 
under a cloud of sail, came running down 
on our quarter. There were many marks 
of resemblance about her to the Cormorant; 
so said the old seamen, who ought to know, 
and when she rounded to within a short 
distance, and flaunted the blue flag with 
the C in white, for which we had watched 
so anxiously and so long, all doubt was re- 
moved. A few minutes later and my hand 
was seized with an iron grip by my cousin 
Joe Burnell, no longer a boy in stature, but 
a young Hercules. 

Of course all sorts of eager questions 
were put, in our curiosity to learn the ad- 
ventures of men who appeared as if risen 
from the dead ; and the truth of their story, 
as I gathered it from Joe, was that the ship 
had been captured, as rumored, by a party 
of Chilians, who effected their purpose by 
surprise, boarding her while lying at Juan 
Fernandez in such force as to overpower 
the crew without striking a blow. Captain 
Joy, though not wanting in courage or in 
disposition to defend his property, found 
himself powerless, in consequence of the 
negligence of the watch in charge, and saw 
the impolicy of any attempt at resistance 
after the convicts were in full possession 
of the deck. They numbered full seventy 
men, and they offered no further violence, 
either to himself or his crew, than such as 
was necessary to make themselves safe in 
possession. 

Joe told me he never was ill-treated by 
any of them during the whole time that he 
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was in their power; but he with the rest of 
his shipmates was confined below, con- 
stantly under guard, and only allowed to 
come out a few at atime, while the ship 
was put off with a free wind, running west- 
ward into the broad Pacific, her destination 
being, of course, quite unknown to her 
rightful owners, 

The leader of the pirates was a French- 
man, who spoke fluently both Spanish and 
English, as well as his own tongue, and 
was evideutly a man of no ordinary intelli- 
gence, and a competent navigator. For 
this reason the captain and officers knew 
no more of the position of the ship than 
what little they could gather by stealth, as 
they were not called upon to assist in shap- 
ing her course. Barreau the Frenchman 
was quite equal to the work he had under- 
taken, and maintained the most admirable 
discipline among his desperadoes. He 
never relaxed his vigilance in the guard 
over his American prisoners, while, at the 
same time, he allowed no one of his own 
followers to oppress or maltreatthem. He 
had promised Captain Joy that they should 
all be landed at some civilized port, if he 
could approach the land so as to do so 
without compromising his own safety. 

In due time the ship, making, as they 
judged, a general northwest course, arrived 
at an island supposed to be one of the 
Marquesan group, and came to anchor. 
Barreau would not suffer one of the Amer- 
icans to land, but kept up the watch and 
guard over them with increased vigilance. 
The next day after the arrival he himself 
took a crew in one of the whaleboats, and 
pulled round a point out of sight from the 
ship. He was absent several hours, and 
on his return two heavy bags were lifted 
out of the boat, and carried below into his 
stateroom, being the same which Captain 
Joy had formerly occupied. Nothing was 
said openly about the contents of the bags, 
but it was whispered among the Chilians 
that they were filled with gold, and had 
been secreted at the island by Barreau on 
some former cruise. 

Stores and provisions were taken on 
board, until the vessel was in a complete 
state of readiness for a voyage of any ordi- 
nary length. All this time the pirates had 
been kept strictly to their work, and been 
allowed no time for recreation or riot; but 
such humdrum life was not to be endured 
forever by men df this stamp. They in- 
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sisted upon having one grand carouse and 
jubilee before again putting to sea, and - 
Barreau found himself obliged to yield. 
He made it conditional, however, that they 
should not leave the ship for that purpose, 
but should hold their revels on board. If 
his followers could be thrown off their 
guard while away from the vessel, there 
was the double danger of treachery from 
the savages and of arising of the prisoners. 
A renegade Englishman, who had taken 
up his abode on the island a year or two 
before, and become more than half barba- 
rian, had established the manufacture of 
liquor from the “‘ toddy”’ or sap of the co- 
coanut tree, a vile stuff, which may be 
warranted to kill at as many yards as any 
“tangle-foot’’ dispensed over the bar of 
the worst grogshop in New York or Lon- 
don. It was the first opportunity that the 
convicts had had to indulge in alcoholic 
stimulants, and they were not slow to buy 
up all the stock on hand from Cockney 
Ben, amounting to some dozens of bottles. 
The revelry waxed loud and furious on 
the night previous to the day set for depar- 
ture, and the desperadoes, having once 
given themselves up to it, appeared to have 
abandoned all thought of care or vigilance. 
The prisoners were allowed almost unlim- 
ited freedom, and were frequently invited 
to drink with their guards; but no more 
was taken by any of them than barely suffi- 
cient to avert suspicion, for the word had. 
been quietly passed among themselves, aud 
anxious eyes were watching the gradual 
progress of the drunken revel, which prom- 
ised to open up a chance for striking a blow 
for freedom. It was a source of delight to 
them to observe that the master-spirit Bar- 
reau had little or no control of himself. 
after he once began todrink. He was soon. 
one of the most recklessly intoxicated of 
the party, and all discipline was at an end. 
By midnight more than half of the Chili- 
ans were laid out, stupid from the eifects 
of their grand carouse, while many of the 
rest were but little better. The French- 
man, after a maudlin attempt to show that 
he was still himself, which resulted ina. 
signal failure, had retired below, and fallen. 
in a stupor across the cabin table. . 
Now was the time for Captain Joy to re~ 
cover easy possession of his vessel, and the 
signal was given for which his crew had 
been so eagerly waiting. By simultaneous 
action in different parts of the ship, a few 
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minutes sufficed to overpower the small 
number who were still capable of resist- 
ance; the rest were easily taken care of, 
and Captain Joy, with his own crew of 
twenty-four men, found himself once more 
in full command of his favorite Cormorant, 
but with seventy prisoners on his hands, 
It would never do to remain at their an- 
chorage until daylight, as the natives might 
make an attack on seeing the new state of 
affairs, and the little party would be placed 
between two fires. Orders were given at 
once for lifting the anchor, and though the 
operation was performed as quietly as pos- 
sible, it did not fail to attract attention 
from the shore. Canoes were soon seen 
approaching, but were ordered off out ef 
range, and before the alarm had spread to 
all the savages the ship was a-weigh, and, 
with her topsails and jib drawing, moved 
slowly out of the bay. More canvas was 
added to catch the breeze, but the force 
detailed to guard so large a number of 
Chilians necessarily left the working party 
very short-handed. The prisoners must be 
got rid of, by some means, before they all 
recovered their sober senses, or it would 
be next to impossible to control so over- 
whelming a force. 

As soon as an offing was gained the boats 
were lowered and filled with men, the 
most helpless ones being piled in with little 
regard to position or storage, and a few of 
the more sober men driven into each boat 
before she was cast adrift. So near the 
land they could not fail to reach it in safe- 
ty, and their after fate among the barbari- 
ans must be their own affair. In this way 
about fifty were disposed of, including 
Barreau himself, who was still insensible. 
Except the few who had been wounded in 
the brief struggle for recapture no one was 
injured, and those few were retained 


among the twenty left on board, who were 
all piaced in close confinement. 

Thus relieved of the heaviest burden of 
care, our whalemen shaped their course for 
Valparaiso. As no observations could be 
‘taken for the two succeeding days, it was 
found difficult to determine exactly what 
island it was they had visited; for the 
pirates had kept no log, the navigation of 
the ship having been left in the hands of 
their leader, who, though he did his work 
well and understandingly, had left no writ- 
ten record of it. But that the island was 
one of that portion of the Marquesas known 
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as the Washington Group was pretty well 
determined. It was small, of coral forma- 
tion, and thinly inhabited. Nothing defi- 
nite was learned of the after history of the 
fifty men set adrift in the boats. 

The Cormorant arrived off Valparaiso in 
due time, touching only long enough, how- 
ever, to land the twenty desperadoes, for 
which the authorities did not appear to 
feel at all grateful, especially when it was 
learned that the Frenchman himself was 
not among them. There was no time for 
any questioning or investigation as to the 
contents of the mysterious bags, which 
still remained in the captain’s stateroom. 
After leaving the place with a cracking 
breeze, bound up towards Cape Horn, the 
nature of their contents was first made 
known to the crew. 

‘* Forty thousand dollars are in those two 
bags, all in gold,” said Joe, as he finished 
his story, ‘“‘and we all draw lays of it. 
The old man says it’s part of the catchings 
of the voyage just as much as the oil.” 

Which there was no doubt it justly was; 
and thus it fell out that the Cormorant, 
with her cargo of spermaceti and the bags 
of yellow boys added, made the luckiest 
voyage of her whole career. She held her 
reputation until she was hauled up into 
the dock mud at the home-port and broken 
up, fairly dying of old age, as one might 
truly say. The horseshoe, much attenu- 
ated by corrosion, was religiously pre- 
served, and nailed up in a similar position 
in the bows of her successor the Novelty, 
fresh from the shipyard. But, as if in 


very spite of the faithful believers, the 
Novelty was cast away on her first voyage, 
but a few months after leaving home, and 
the rusty emblem of good fortune was lost 
with her. 

** Ah well,” said my Uncle Burnell, then 


far advanced in years, “ the bad luck was 
in her timbers, and not in the horseshoe. 
The Cormorant never ought to be allowed 
to die altogether; we might have kept a 
piece of the old keel to swear by, and built 
upon it, And it would ha’ paid, too, better 
than building new ones, for, as long as she 


lived, her voyage was a sure thing, made 
before she sailed.”’ 


Happy are the families where the gov- 
ernment of parents is a reign of affection, 
and the obedience of the children the sub- 
mission of love. 
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MISS KENT. 
BY MALCOLM ALSTYNE. 


1. 


Ir was a stormy day in March. The 
wind blew with keen power, and dark 
clouds floated rapidly over the sky. Any 
one having to traverse the streets that day 
would realize the decided unpleasantness 
of the weather. 

But Miss Kent had that day, as usual, 
been traversing the streets of Middleport 
considerably. She was a music teacher, 
and her duties caused her to go from house 
to house, in order to give her pupils les- 
sons. Wearisome work it was, but she had 
become so accustomed to it that it did not 
seem so really fatiguing to her. She had 


come well recommended to Middleport a 
year before, and since that time she had 
been industriously plying her vocation. 

It will be as well to state here that Mid- 
dleport was a prosperous town of about 
twenty-five hundred people—a place that 
for its size paid much attention to educa- 


tional and musical interests. Miss Kent’s 
day’s work was done at last; the last pupil 
for the day had received instruction, and 
with a sigh of relief she started for her 
boarding-place. She carried a large book 
and several sheets of music. As she walked 
along a gust of wind caught the sheets, 
and by some means blew several of them 
out of her hands. They were blown in 
different directions, some whirling up the 
sidewalk, and one or two going out into 
the street. As she paused, scarcely know- 
ing which to attempt to secure first, a 
pleasant voice at her side said, “‘I will get 
them for you.” 

She glanced around, and beheld standing 
by her a gentleman a little above medium 
height, with dark brown eyes, and aclosely 
trimmed though heavy black beard, appar- 
ently some twenty-five years of age. 

“T will be very much obliged if you 
will,” she said. 

The gentleman first secured those in the 
middle of the street, and then chased the 
others up the sidewalk till he had them all. 

“ They are a little soiled,” he observed, 
as he handed them to her, “ but still not 
valueless, by any means.” 


“You are very kind,” said Miss Kent; 
“T thank you.” 

She folded her shawl more closely about 
her, and went on her way. 

“1 wonder who that lady is?” said Mor- 
ton Gilbert—for that was his name—as he 
passed on his way down the street. “She 
is extraordinarily handsome and ladylike. 
I used to know everybody here, but lately, 
being absent so much, I have lost the run 
of people.” 

Miss Kent’s thoughts were anything but 
unpleasant ones; she fancied that she 
should rather like this young man witha 
pleasant frank face, if she should become 
acquainted with him. 

She reached her destination at length. 
It was nearly at the end of the street; it 
was quite a genteel house that she entered. 
She boarded in the family of Doctor For- 
sythe, a kind man who had first induced 
her to come to Middleport, by telling her 
she could do well in teaching there. By 
the way, he was interested in having her 
there, for his own daughters were being 
instructed by her. Please do not misun- 
derstand. Miss Kent received no special 
favors from Doctor Forsythe ; she rendered 
full return for all he did for her. She was 
not one of the kind to be dependent upon 
any one, if it were possible to be avoided. 
She entered the house, went up stairs to 
her room, but soon came down again into 
the parlor. No one was there, but a bright 
fire was burning in the grate, casting a 
ruddy glow around. She sat by the firea 
moment or two, and then went to the 
piano. One would suppose that she had 
had enough of the piano during the day; 
but not so; true, she had grown most 
heartily tired of hearing dull pupils drum 
upon it, but to touch its keys herself, and 
to draw from it sounds in harmony with 
her feelings, was and would be always a 
pleasure. 

Miss Kent was passionately fond of mu- 
sic, and this fact lightened greatly her 
labor. She would have been contented to 
sit for hours alone, bringing from the in- 
strument sweet sounds of melody. But 
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this evening she had scarcely touched the 
keys when she was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a young man. 

**Good-evening, Miss Kent,” he said, as 
he bowed to her. 

This was Vernon Forsythe, Doctor For- 
sythe’s nephew. He was not a member of 
the family, but only a visitor, having come 
to his uncle’s two months before, and re- 
mained ever since. 

* You need not cease playing on my ac- 
count,” he said, as Miss Kent seated her- 
self by the fire. 

do not,” she said. 
play.” 

There was silence for some time. She 
seemed abstracted in thought, and he— 
well, perhaps Vernon Forsythe was col- 
lecting his thoughts for some particular 
purpose. 

** Miss Kent,” he said, at length, “ has it 
ever occurred to you that I must have 
some particular reason for staying here at 
my uncle’s so long, when I came with the 
avowed intention of remaining but a 
month ?” 

“‘T have never given the subject any 
special thought,” she said, somewhat 
coolly. 

“Would it astonish you,’”’ he continued, 
“if I should inform you that you yourself 
were the cause of my remaining ?” 

Miss Kent had been thrown upon her 
own resources at an early age,consequently, 
though she was but twenty, she thorough- 
ly understood the ways of the world, and 
the manners of men. She instantly saw 
and comprehended at what Vernon For- 
sythe was aiming. 

**T do not wish to answer your question,” 
she said, more coldly than before. 

He bit his lip, and for a moment looked 
straight into the fire. ‘You are the 
cause,’’ he uttered, finally. 

She made no answer to this. 

“Will you give me no encouragement 
to speak ?”’ he asked, impatiently. 

She turned herself full upon him. Cer- 
tainly he was blind not to have read dis- 
couragement in those cool quiet orbs. 
“Still Ido not wish to answer your ques- 
tion,’’ she said. 

“Miss Kent,” he said, “though you 
seem unwilling to commit yourself at all, I 
am going to commit myself fully. Hear 
me. I love you!” 

The girl must have been accustomed to 
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such things, for not a particle more color 
than usual flamed to her face. She re- 
ceived this declaration as quietly as though 
she had heard the same words from a doz- 
en others. Perhaps it will not be amiss to 
state that she had heard them. 

“Mr. Forsythe, I am sorry to hear it,” 
she said, simply. 

He grew pale; in those words he read his 
fate. ‘ Will you not tell me that you love 
me ?”’ he said. 

She made no reply. 

“Answer me!” he said, almost fiercely. 
**Do you love me ?” 

There was something like pity in her 
eyesnow. “1 think,” she answered, “ that 
in such cases as this the sooner a final de- 
cision is reached the better. So I will tell 
you that I do not love you.” 

He grew white to his very lips, whether 
ewith anger, or disappointment, or pain, or 
all combined, was impossible to tell. 
“Then you love another?” he said, des- 
perately. 

It was on her lips to say “‘ You have no 
right to know that!’ but, pitying him, she 
did not say it. Instead, she satisfied him 
on that point by saying, ‘ Mr. Forsythe, I 
love no one in the manner to which you 
refer.” 

‘* Then there is hope for me,” he contin- 
ued; ‘let me hope!” 

cannot do it,”’ was her reply. ‘Ido 
not wish to be cruel, but I must tell you I 
can never love you. It is best I should 
speak plainly; let your love for me perish, 
for there is no hope. I am willing to be 
your friend, that is all.” 

If he had not been angry before, he was 
growing so now. He forgot himself en- 
tirely—or perhaps it would be better to say 
he showed forth something of what he was. 

**So,”’ he sneered, “1 am refused by a 
music teacher!” 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore,” she said, quickly, *‘ or rather of the 
possibility of it. Perhaps it is better to be 
refused by a music teacher than to—to—” 

“Yes! I, the proud and wealthy Vernon 
Forsythe, am refused by a music teacher. 
Miss Kent, you should have considered 
that you would be raised above the neces- 
sity of toil. Yes,’ he continued, mocking- 
ly, ‘you might have become a lady! Even 
if you did not love me, it would have been 
well to marry me, for then you could 
queen it over society.” 
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Miss Kent. 


Tier eyes fiashed upon him with an ex- 
pression that made him cower. “ My 
heart and my hand are my own!” spoke 
forth the royal woman, ‘“‘ They will never 
be bartered for wealth. Thank Heaven, 
if 1am a music teacher, Iam in an inde- 
pendent position! I do not know that I 
will ever wed; but when I do it will be to 
a man I can respect and love. Good- 
evening!’ And she moved proudly from 
the room. 


IL. 


Miss Kent's Christian name was Imo- 
gene—a very pretty name, so it might as 
well have been written before this. 

Imogene and Mr. Vernon Forsythe did 
aot meet again until the next day at din- 
ner. Then he announced that he should 
leave Middleport sometime during the next 
week and return home. 

“By the way,” he added, “my friend 
Morton Gilbert, who has been travelling in 
Europe for a year or so, will dine with us 
to-morrow; and he will also probably go 
home with me when I return next week.” 

“Ts he handsome ?” inquired Miss Mollie 
Forsythe, one of the doctor’s daughters. 


“Tam glad to say that he is,’’? answered 
Vernon. 
“That is all you think about, Mollie,” 


said Doctor Forsythe. ‘‘ You never hear 
Miss Kent asking such questions as that.” 

“Is that intended for a compliment, 
Doctor Forsythe ?” said Imogene. ** Thank 
you, if it is.” 

“O Imogene!’ said Miss Mollie, abrupt- 
ly, “it’s nice, aint it, that you are going to 
take a holiday to-morrow? You shall help 
Cousin Vernon entertain Mr. Gilbert.” 

Miss Kent made no reply to this, and the 
merry girl commenced in a new strain. ‘I 
wonder what's the matter with Cousin 
Vernon, anyhow, to-day? He is moody 
and abstracted, and has eaten nothing 
worthy of notice either for breakfast or 
dinner. I wonder if he is in love? Tell 
me, are you not?” , 

“T shouldn’t tell you if I were,” he an- 
swered, somewhat crossly. 

“Humph! cross, are you?” continued 
Mollie. ‘‘ Touched you in a tender place, 
did 1? I know you are in love now!” 

And so she ran on during the whole of 
the meal. 

The next day Imogene was unwell, and 
though the young gentleman known as Mr. 
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Gilbert dined at Doctor Forsythe’s, she did 

not go down to dinner. Indeed, it must 

not be inferred that this would form the 

slightest motive for her doing so, for she 

had no desire whatever to behold him. 

The name was unfamiliar to her, and she 
had no idea that she had ever beheld its 

possessor. 

Late in the evening she became better, 
and concluded that she would go down and 
enliven herself by playing a piece upon the 
piano. She did go down, and as she en- 
tered the parlor, found that it was occu- 
pied. Vernon, Doctor Forsythe and his 
daughters were there, and— 

‘* Mr. Gilbert,’”’ said Mollie Forsythe, as 
she introduced Imogene to a strange gen- 
tleman. She had not expected to meet 
any one, but Mr. Gilbert—she had certain- 
ly met him before. She remembered ina 
moment; he was the gentleman who had 
secured her stray pieces of music, He had 
not only dined but supped with Vernon 
Forsythe! 

“*T am happy to say that Miss Kent and 
Ihave met before,” said Mr. Gilbert, ap- 
parently much pleased that they had met 
again. 

And Imogene Kent’s heart beat a little 
more rapidly than usual, though perhaps 
she herself was not aware of this, as Mor- 
ton Gilbert’s brown eyes were bent upon 
her. However this may be, her manner 
was perfectly cool and self-possessed. 

“Mr. Gilbert rendered me quite a ser- 
vice yesterday, in saving some of my music 
which the wind had blown away,’’ she: 
said, simply. 

After this the acquaintance of the two,. 
Imogene Kent and Morton Gilbert, pro-- 
gressed rapidly. They were soon on as: 
good terms as if they had known each. 
other for along time. He seemed to di- 
rect his conversation to her principally. 

‘Can we have some music, I wonder?” 
cried Mollie Forsythe, finally. 

** Let us have some music, by all means,’’ 
echoed Mr. Gilbert. 

**Imogene will play,”? remarked Doctor. 
Forsythe. 

“Yes, come, Imogene,’”’ said Mollie. 

“Let me add my persuasion,’ spoke: 
Morton Gilbert. “ Miss Kent, please play- 
and sing for us.” 

Thus strongly solicited, Miss Kent could! 
not refuse, and taking her place at the 
piano, she played a couple of pieces, ae- 
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companying the last with her voice. It 
was a simple love song, but as it end- 
ed, something like the consciousness that 
this girl’s was the one voice for him en- 
_ tered Morton Gilbert’s heart. 

“There, that is all that I intend to 
play,’’ said Imogene, as she left the piano. 
“You remember, Mollie, that I have not 
been well to-day, anyhow, and so please do 
not ask me to play any more. But we will 
listen to you now with the greatest of 
pleasure.” 

Miss Mollie took her turn at the piano, 
singing and playing several pieces very 
creditably. 

Mr. Gilbert had by some means got close 
to Imogene, and he found opportunity to 
say in a low tone, ‘* Miss Kent, you have a 
beautiful voice.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ was all the answer she 
made. 

Shortly after Mollie ceased Miss Kent 
asked to be excused. “I have before told 
you,”’ she said, “‘ that I am not very well.” 

Vernon Forsythe and she had scarcely 
exchanged a word during the whole even- 
ing, but he said of her, in a whisper to 
Morton, as she left the room, “Nice girl, 
aint she, Gilbert? Quite a lady, too, con- 
sidering that she is only a music teacher. 
One would suppose that she is worth a 
million from the queenliness of her 
manner.”’ 

Morton pretended not to hear him—at 
least he made no reply. 

It may as well be stated here that Mor- 
ton Gilbert was of a proud and wealthy 
family. 

But it is not necessary to state here 
whether this announcement was calculated 
to make him respect Miss Kent less or not; 
the effect of this upon his sentiments may 
be judged by his actions in the future. 

**What do you think of her, Gilbert?” 
asked Mr. Forsythe, as they were retiring 
upon this evening. ‘“‘Of Miss Kent, I 
mean.” 

“JT am not much in the habit of express- 
ing my opinion of young ladies when I 
have had such short acquaintance—in- 
deed, not much in the habit of doing it 
all,” replied Mr. Gilbert; ‘‘ but—but—Miss 
Kent impresses me very favorably.” 

** My uncle Forsythe treats her as if she 
were a member of his qwn family,”’ con- 
tinued Vernon; ‘“‘ but—well, she came 
here a year ago, a stranger, aud I1—some- 
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times fear that she is a mere adventuress, 
and will repay him in a way far different 
from what he deserves. Mayhap she is de- 
ceiving us all.” 

Truly Mr. Vernon Forsythe was showing 
forth some of the meanness of his nature, 
in speaking thus of an unprotected girl of 
whom he knew not a word of harm—es- 
pecially after the events of the preceding 
evening. 

“Do you know of any evil the lady has 
done?” asked Morton Gilbert, shortly and 
emphatically. 

“N—n—o, I don’t,” stammered Ver- 
non, crossly. 

“Has she refused you, then?” Mr. Gil- 
bert scarcely dreamed that he was striking 
8o straight at the mark. 

“The mischief!’ ejaculated Vernon 
Forsythe. ‘‘Do you suppose that I would 
give a music teacher a chance to refuse 
me ?” 

“Enough.! enough!’ said Morton, pacifi- 
cally; ‘‘ we will drop the subject, and not 
quarrel about a lady whom I have known 
but one evening, and of whom, by your 
words, you know nothing.” 

That night visions of a bright fair face, 
with deep expressive eyes, sweet red lips, 
and cheeks of delicate crimson, flitted con- 
tinually across the slumbers of Morton 
Gilbert, and more than once he awoke 
with the name “ Miss Kent” upon his lips. 


II. 


Mr. VERNON ForsyTHE seemed to be 
somewhat variable in his intentions, for he 
did not leave Middleport the next week, as 
he had announced he should de, but stated 
to the family, when Miss Kent was not 
present, that he should remain indefinite- 
ly, saying that he had no special reason for 
doing so, but that it was his whim. The 
truth is, the young man had nothing what- 
ever to do in the world but to amuse him- 
self, so that it did not make it inconvenient 
to any one for him to stay, neither was 
there any call for him to leave until he 
was entirely ready to do so. 

But his object in staying? Perhaps he 
did not fully realize himself what it was. 
There was still left a desire to win the love 
of Imogene Kent, and mingled with that 
was the resolve—not definite, however, as 
yet—that she should marry no one else, if 


-he could prevent it. That he loved her 
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with all the strength of his fiery nature, 
there was no.doubt; that he was an un- 
principled man, will be made equally clear; 
so that he might have a strong influence 
in determining Imogene’s future happiness. 
And, in spite of her declaration that she 
could never love him, he was not entirely 
hopeless; she might change; certainly a 
match with him could not be a very unde- 
sirable thing. He was a Forsythe, not en- 
tirely unattractive in person, and, as be- 
forementioned, wealthy. 

But one thing began to occur that did 
not please him at all: Morton Gilbert was 
becoming a frequent visitor at Doctor For- 
sythe’s residence; and he inferred—he had 
good cause for his inference—that Miss 
Kent was the attraction that drew him 
there. Apparently the music teacher was 
making another conquest. Vernon bitterly 
lamented he had ever brought him there. 

“TI didn’t think of his falling before 
her,” he said tohimself. ‘‘ Not that I care 
for this part of it, but I can’t deny that 
Gilbert is a man who is calculated to win 
a woman’s heart, and she—pshaw! he 
shall not have her.” 

One evening, a couple of weeks after 
Vernon had made his declaration, Miss 
Kent entered the parlor, and found him 
standing with his elbows on the mantel. 
She had supposed the parlor was unoccu- 
pied, and now turned to withdraw. 

“ Miss Kent, remain,” said he. ‘I have 
something to say to you.” 

She turned back and seated herself upon 
a sofa. 

He seemed to be in no hurry in speaking, 
but stood idly drumming upon the mantel- 
piece. 

“Tam waiting your pleasure,” she said, 
finally. “I would not have remained to 
interrupt your thoughts if you had not re- 
quested me to. I scarcely ever refuse a 
reasonable request.” 

“T am ready to speak,” he replied. “I 
haven’t very much to say, after all. I sup- 
pose you are begiuning to triumph again 
in that you are making another conquest. 
Mr. Forsythe and Mr. Gilbert—that is well 
for 

She arose and looked him in the face 
with her eyes full of calm scorn. ‘So you 
wished me to remain, did you, Mr. For- 
sythe, that you might insult me? You 
can scarcely expect me to remain for that 
purpose.”’ 


Miss Kent, 
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She started to leave the room once 
more, but he was before her, and would 
not let her go. 

** You shall hear all I have to say,’’ he 
uttered. ‘I suppose you love Morton Gil- 
bert, do you not?” 

Her face grew very pale, but she an- 
swered him not a word. 

**So I am not worthy of an answer?” he 
continued. ‘ Well, I will assume that you 
do, and now hear me;’—he was growing 
very angry, or he certainly would not have 
said yet what followed—* you shall never 
wed him. I have loved you, woman, pas- 
sionately, but my love shall turn to hatred, 
and my hatred shall be stronger than my 
love has been. In that you will have 
much to fear. Yes, I will make your love 
a curse to any man upon whom you will 
bestow it. You may think I am prema- 
ture; perhaps 1 am in this case, but I have 
warned you for all time. I am done, you 
may go.” 

She was as white as death, but still not 
uttering asyllable ; never taking her blazing 
eyes from his face, she retreated to the 
door. Then turning, he heard her slow 
and stately tread as she departed. 

“By heavens! she bears it well,’ he 
muttered. ‘‘She is indeed a very queen. 
I thought I could provoke her to retort. I 
know she was angry enough at me to kill 
me. Most women would have indulged in 
a paroxysm of tears, but she showed no 
evidence of any such weakness. I can but 
admire her self-control.” 

He had sunk into a seat, and his anger 
was cooling. ‘‘I have gone too far,” he 
uttered to himself at length. ‘‘I have not 
only ruined my chances, but I was indeed 
premature. Well, so must it be now, war 
is declared, we are enemies henceforth. 
It is said that forewarned is forearmed. It 
would have been better if I had said noth- 
ing; but to make up for it, when it comes 
to active measures, I will only work the 
harder.” 

The next morning Miss Kent was not at 
the breakfast-table. 

As she made her round this morning she 
stopped at a place where she was only an 
occasional, not a regular caller. This was 
the residence of Mrs. Bushnell, a widow 
lady in independent circumstances. She 
and Miss Kent had become somewhat inti- 
mately acquainted. She had taken what 
she chose to call a “‘ great fancy” to lno- 
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gene. She was a kind woman, a perfect 
lady, and possessing no daughters of her 
own, she had said more than once, ‘* My 
dear Imogene, I wish that you could be- 
come my companion. If it ever becomes 
necessary for you to leave Doctor Forsythe, 
come and reside with me.”” And she would 
add, ‘* You wouldn’t have to feel depend- 
ent upon me; you could repay me for all I 
should do for you in many ways—not very 
hard ways, either.’ 

And this morning Imogene told her that 
she would now be glad to avail herself of 
the kind offer. 

“And when will you come?’ inquired 
the lady. 

“Tf you have no objections, we will say 
that I have already come,” answered Imo- 
gene. ‘Sometime I will tell you why it is 
so abruptly.” 

“T am glad it is so soon,” said Mrs. 
Bushnell. “‘When will you have your 
things brought ?” 

Before long,’’ was ‘the reply; ‘* prob- 
ably to-day. My piano, however, not so 
soon.” 

And thus Imogene made arrangements 
to change her residence. She had during 
the night considered the matter well. At 
first she had thought she would tell Doctor 
Forsythe all, and that she could not longer 
remain under the same roof with his neph- 
ew. Then it entered her mind that this 
would cause trouble in the Forsythe family 
—the old doctor would probably get highly 
enraged with Vernon, and then there 
would be aterrible quarrel. And the high- 
principled girl resolved that she would 
not even run the risk of causing enmity be- 
tween men of the same blood; she would 
bear wrong first; it would all be made 
right some day, she had no doubt. That 
Doctor Forsythe would not understand 
her, and that he would think strangely 
and even hardly of her, she did not doubt; 
but it was all she could do. She would 
have to leave his house abruptly, without 
any explanations whatever. She would 
bear all the blame herself. 

This day, as the Forsythe family were 
sitting down to dinner, wondering what 
had become of Imogene, a letter was 
brought in for the doctor. He paused to 
read it. 

“Humph!”’ he ejaculated when he had 
finished it. ‘‘ 1can’t understand the mean- 
ing of this. Listen!” 
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And he read as follows: 


“My DEAR FRIEND, — Circumstances 
over which I have no control force me ab- 
ruptly and unexpectedly to leave your 
house. Believe me when I state that I am 
very sorry todo so. However, at present I 
cannot give my reasons for this change. 
Please do not think harshly of me. If you 
knew all, you would not blame me. Iam 
deeply grateful for your kindness in the 
past. 1IM0GENE Kent.” 


“Now,” ejaculated the old gentleman 
when he had finished reading, ‘ some of 
you have deeply insulted Imogene, or she 
would never have done this. I want to 
know who it was.” 

And he looked about as if he wanted to 
find some one upon whom he could venta 
little just anger. 

** Was it you, Mollie?” he asked. 

Indeed, father, Miss Kent and I never 
had the least trouble in the world,” an- 
swered Mollie. 

The next time the doctor struck in the 
right place. 

* Vernon, was it you?” he said. 

Mr. Vernon Forsythe bit his lip, and 
made no reply to this. 

“*Vernon,’’ repeated Doctor Forsythe, 
“T want to know if you have been the 
cause of this action on the part of Miss 
Kent ?” 

‘How could I cause her to do this?” 
answered Vernon, evasively. 

“ANSWER ME SQUARELY, SIR,”’ retorted 
the doctor in great anger, ‘‘ whether you 
have done any wrong to Miss Kent or not!” 

‘*I—I—have done her no wrong thatI 
am aware of,’’ answered this very worthy 
young man. 

“T scarcely believe you now,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Your hesitation condemns you. 
Really, if I were positive that you had in 
any way insulted her, I'd horsewhip you. 
Yrs, I wouup,” raged the old gentleman, 
anD I'D DO IT DECENTLY, TOO!’’ 


IV. 


Morton GILBERT called at the residence 
of Doctor Forsythe on the evening of the 
next day after Miss Kent had departed. 

Vernon was still further satistied as to 
what drew him there, when he presently 


_ asked for her. 
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Morton did not stay long, but excusing 
himself, departed. He did not soon come 
again. 

One evening, a couple of weeks later, 
Vernon was made aware that it was time 
to proceed to his active measures, if he in- 
tended to do so—that is, he was impressed 
with the fact that he should thus proceed. 

A friend overtook him on the street and 
inquired, “Have you heard the news, 
Forsythe ?”” 

“T have heard nothing special,’’ was his 
reply. 

«Our friend Gilbert is paying quite seri- 
ous attentions to Miss Kent. By the way, 
she used to be a member of your uncle’s 
family. I was not aware she had ceased 
to be until to-day. Gilbert is certainly a 
frequent visitor at Mrs. Bushnell’s, where 
she now is. The old lady used to bea 
friend of mine. Think I'll call, for this 
Miss Kent is certainly an attractive girl. 
Gilbert is ahead of me, though. Rumor 
says they are engaged.” 

Thus the young man went on, meaning 
no harm whatever by speaking thus famil- 
iarly of Miss Kent. 

“Well, if he wants her, I wish him suc- 
cess,” answered Vernon, evasively. 

“Tam not so sure that I do,” said the 
other, lightly. ‘She isone among a thou- 
sand.”’ 

“JT wasn’t aware that you knew her,” 
said Forsythe. 

“QO, 1 am only slightly acquainted, but 
—I am going across the street. Good-day.” 

“So, so!’ muttered Vernon Forsythe, 
as he walked slowly along, “ matters are 
progressing more rapidly than I had 
thought they would. I have been asleep; 
but now to my plans, and we will see who 
will triumph.’’ 

He entered the Forsythe residence, and 
went straight to his room. 

“ Now for a plot,” he thought. “TI be- 
lieve the one of which I have been thinking 
will accomplish my purpose. Ill try it, 
anyway, and if that don’t succeed, I'll de- 
vise something else. This will certainly 
be good, though. Gilbert is very proud. 
It was lucky that I beheld that item in 
that old newspaper.” 

He obtained writing materials, and sat 
down at a table. “Now to begin,” he 
muttered. He wrote a letter, or what 
seemed to be a letter, and then examining 
it closely, it apparently did not suit him, 
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for he destroyed it, saying as he did so, 
“There must be no resemblance to my 
usual hand.’”? This he repeated several 
times, writing and destroying a number in 
succession. 

At last he obtained a writing that seemed 
to satisfy him, for he folded it and placed 
it under lock and key, at the same time 
uttering the words, ‘So far so good.”’ 

Then he sat for some minutes in deep 
thought. ‘I must take all proper precau- 
tions,’ he said to himself, finally, “ to in- 
sure the success of my plan. That there 
is such a person in the prison I have no 
doubt, but I will write to the officer in 
charge, and have him to certify it. It will 
involve a delay of a day or two, but better 
that than that my plan should be foiled.’’ 
So he wrote once more, taking no trouble, 
however, this time to disguise his hand- 
writing. 

What all this meant may be better un- 
derstood when a conversation that occurred 
between Morton Gilbert and Mr. Vernon 
Forsythe a few days later is related. 

It occurred in the room of the former, 
whither the latter had gone for the very 
purpose of holding it. He did not state 
the object for which he had come, however, 
but approached the subject gradually. 

“Gilbert,” he said, apparently lightly, 
at length, ‘‘do you know what is flying 
about town ?” 

“T cannot say that I do,’ answered 
Morton. 

“It is stated that you and Miss Kent are 
engaged.” 

“‘Humph, indeed!’ responded the other, 
neither affirming nor denying. 

Vernon assumed a serious air. 

** My dear friend,” he said, *‘I am going 
to assume that you are not, and I truly 
hope that you are not; and if you have any 
idea of engaging yourself to her, I have 
some facts to present to you that I think 
will prevent your doing so. Believe me 
that all I shall do will be through friend- 
ship for you; I am totally disinterested in 
this matter, I assure you. I do not wish 
to pain you, but here is a letter that, under 
the circumstances, I cannot withbold from 
you. Please read this latter portion.” 
And he handed Morton the very letter he 
had taken so much pains to prepare in his 
own room a few days before. 

To Morton it seemed to be an ordinary 
letter of correspondence, in a hand that 
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was unfamiliar. Its concluding paragraph 
—the one to which his attention had been 
drawn, and which he read at a glance al- 
most before he was aware of its purport— 
was as follows: 


“IT must tell you something about Miss 
Kent the music teacher, which I neglected 
to do when I was at Middleport last fall. 
She’s the daughter of a convicted felon. 
I was in court in a certain place in this 
State four years ago, and saw him sen- 
tenced. I remember not only his name, 
Homer Kent, but also the fact that his 
daughter was present in court, and her 
great beauty attracted attention. When I 
saw your Miss Kent, I recognized the same 
person immediately. Your friend, 

** HERBERT OWENS.” 


Morton turned the sheet to look at its 
heading; it bore only the words ‘“ Brent- 
wood Grange”’ at its head. He smiled 
scornfully, but only said: 

* Well, 1 have read.” 

“To satisfy myself fully,’’ continued 
Forsythe, ‘‘I have written to the authori- 
ties at Columbus that have charge of the 
State prison, and here is my answer.” 

He pulled out of a yellow envelop an im- 
portant looking document; no need to 
mistake from whence it came, for it was 
headed in glaring capitals. It contained 
this communication: 


“We have the man of whom you inquire, 
Homer Kent, under confinement here; he 
is sentenced for twenty years. He was 
brought here four years ago. 

HosMER JONES, Sup. Penitentiary.” 


“You certainly went to a good deal of 
unnecessary trouble, Forsythe, to obtain 
that,”’ said Morton, coldly. 

**T obtained it partly for the sake of my 
friends who are likely to be imposed upon 
by this’ He stopped, for there was 
something in Morton Gilbert’s eyes that 
showed it would be dangerous to proceed 
further in that direction; ‘* and—and partly 
for my own satisfaction,’”? he stammered, 
in conclusion. 

**T cannot but look upon your showing 
me this, as well as yuur obtaining this last 
document, with the highest contempt,’ 
was Morton’s utterance, as he paced the 
room angrily. 

“Peace, peace, my friend!” said the 
hypocrite. ‘You do not appreciate what 
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I am doing for you now, but you will some 
day. And now, as you are a little out of 
temper, I bid you good-evening, for fear 
you may say some harsh things that might 
create a breach between us.’”’ And before 
Morton could say another word he was 
gone. 

**Curse you, curse you, Morton Gilbert!’ 
Vernon Forsythe muttered, as he hurried 
along the street. “I know now that you 
love her, and to be her successful lover 
will be your death. The mischief!’ In 
his haste he had almost run over an old 
woman. ‘ Why don’t you keep out of my 
way ?”’ he ejaculated, roughly. 

But she was hurrying away, and could 
scarcely have heard what he said. He 
paused to notice her retreating form. 

‘Heavens! that figure—it is—no, im- 
possible; she was young and beautiful— 
that one is old and elfish. But still there 
is a strange resemblance of figure. Pshaw! 
it is nonsense for me to suppose it is the 
same.” 

And he started on once more, apparently 
forgetting in a moment the woman and the 
impression she had made upon him. 

“*T think my seeds were well planted,” 
he continued to himself. ‘‘ Gilbert is an- 
gry now, but when he comes to his senses, 
he will credit this well-constructed tale. 
And he, a proud Gilbert, will never marry 
a felon’s daughter. Ha! ha! I give myself 
honor for a very creditable plot; the way it 
is gotten up, he can never ferret it out. 
Ha! ha! Herbert Owens, of Brentwood 
Grange! Satisfactory, aint it? As for 
Homer Kent, State penitentiary, he will 
find him there; that part of it is all correct 
anyhow. I am certain, too, that he will 
never ask me any questions, for he is too 
proud for that.” 

But what was the effect of this scheme 
upon Morton Gilbert? That he loved Im- 
ogene Kent he had been compelled to ac- 
knowledge to himself; however, no one 
else, not even she herself, knew positively 
that he loved her—he had only confessed 
his love to himself. His anger did cool, 
and then he calmly thought over this story. 
That it was true he could scarcely doubt; 
that Vernon Forsythe would be so entirely 
base as to invent it was scarcely likely to 
enter his mind, especially as he knew of 
no reason why he should do all this. Had 
he not wronged Vernon in growing angry? 
he even asked himself once. The fellow 
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no doubt meant well in telling him of this. 
The world would gossip greatly when it 
should transpire that he, a member of a 
proud family, had proposed marriage to a 
felon’s daughter. Yes, there was the point! 
Mrs. Morton Gilbert—if she should chance 
to love him—the daughter of a man in the 
State prison. A very, very great thing 
would that be in the eyes of the world. 

But, after all, whether he acknowledged 
it to himself or not, down in his heart was 
the answer to his question about Vernon. 
It was in the consciousness that an insult 
had been offered to his manhood in the 
conveyance of the insinuation, that, loving 
this woman, herself pure, he should cease 
to love her upon obtaining the knowledge 
that she was so unfortunate as to be the 
daughter of acriminal. And in his heart, 
too, was the knowledge that it was best to 
turn his back upon all the world, if need 
be, and cling to his love. Love would 
bring him happiness—the bowing to his 
pride never could. 

As to whether Morton Gilbert would act 
the better part, be true to himself, his 
happiness, remains to be seen. 


Vv. 


MIppLEPORT was excited, and over no 
very great matter either. It was simply 
this: Professor Johnson’s musical conven- 
tion had been in session for a week, and 
now it was about to close with a grand 


concert. However, it wasn’t very strange 
that the inhabitants of Middleport should 
be interested, for nearly all of the musical 
talent of the place, as well as that of neigh- 
boring places, would be engaged in it. 

So it was heralded in flaming bills that 
Professor Johnson, president of the Alle- 
ghany College of Music, would conduct a 
musical concert in Middleport, and there 
would be a chorus of one hundred and 
twenty-five voices. And it would be held 
on the third night after the day on which 
Vernon had made his pretended revelation 
to Morton Gilbert about Miss Kent’s 
father. Miss Kent herself was to take a 
somewhat prominent part in the affair. 

Itis not necessary to dwell here. The 
appointed evening came, and as large an 
audience as any manager could desire 
greeted Professor Johnson’s concert. 

The performance progressed finely; it 
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was half way through. The next piece on 
the programme was a solo, to be sung by 
Miss Imogene Kent. This was the first 
time that she had appeared, but from this 
place her name was marked several times 
on the programme. 

The curtains rolled up, disclosing Imo- 
gene standing calm and self-possessed be- 
fore the large audience. There was a low 
murmur of admiration; the girl was strik- 
ingly beautiful. But to one seated not 
twenty feet from the front of the stage, 
her appearance brought peculiar emotions. 
That one was Morton Gilbert. There had 
been, during the last few days, in his heart 
a great struggle between love and pride. 

Let not scorn fall upon him; it requires 
great, very great courage to brave the 
opinion ef the world. That struggle was 
an eminently natural one, and one, too, 
that occurs in the bosom of some one every 
day in the history of the world. Alas, 
alas, how seldom doth love, how frequently 
doth pride conquer! 

But now Morton Gilbert’s heart went 
out with a great longing toward this girl, 
whom he was realizing he loved with all 
his strength. 

We must notice one portion of Imogene’s 
dress; that is, an overdress of light gauzy 
material. But the song commenced, her 
clear sweet voice rang out over the house; 
not a sound save her tones, not even a 
breath could be heard. 

When she had finished the silence con- 
tinued for a moment; it was broken by 
demonstrations of tumultuous applause. 
Then there was encore after encore. Miss 
Kent did not wish to appear, so the mana- 
ger tried to still them, but he could not. 

She appeared again at length, slightly 
flushed, but with no other signs of embar- 
rassment. Instantly the silence was as 
breathless as before. But scarcely had the 
first notes fallen upon the ears of the stilled 
multitude, when there was seen creeping 
up over the scenery behind the singer the 
lurid glow of flames. 

In a moment it had burst into a bright 
glare—in another moment, even while the 
sounds of her voice were yet echoing 
through the room, before she had compre- 
hended her danger, a shower of sparks had 
fallen upon the light dress of Imogene 
Kent, and she was ablaze. 

At the first sight of the flames the audi- 
ence had risen in involuntary terror, but 
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now, with the sight of that slender form 
being wrapped in flames, it sank back, as 
one person, in terrible fascination. 

There seemed to be but one in all the 
assemblage who had power to move; that 
one was Morton Gilbert. He sprang from 
his seat, ran forward, leaped upon the 
stage, and jerking the covering from the 
piano, a bright woollen stuff, he wrapped 
it around Miss Kent. It answered every 
purpose; the flames that were fast enfold- 
ing her were extinguished in a moment. 

“ Are youinjured ?” he inquired, breath- 
lessly. 

“Thank Heaven, I am not!’’ she said. 

The audience was now breaking up in 
wild confusion. 

“‘ Let there be no confusion!’ shouted a 
voice in thundertones, ‘ There are abun- 
dant means of exit, and, if you will all 
keep cool, there need be no one injured.”’ 

This reassured the frightened people, 
and in ten miautes every one of the audi- 
ence were outside. Middleport hall was 
no death-trap with insufficient modes of 
egress. 

Morton had stood still for a moment, 
scarcely realizing now what was going on, 
scarcely hearing those loud tones, for Imo- 
gene Kent was clasped close to his heart. 
The flames were rapidly increasing, the 
performers were rapidly making their exit 
at side entrances. 

“We must go,’’ she was the first to say. 

He started as if from a trance. 

* Certainly we must,” he said. 
take my arm.” 

When they reached the outside, the 
flames were bursting brightly out of the 
building. 

“It must go; it cannot be saved,” was 
the cry. 

Soon the very heavens were illumined by 
the glare of flames. But we must pass 
from this scene; suffice it to say that the 
flames did their work completely, the large 
building was soon in ashes, 

Morton escorted Miss Kent home. 

“J will call to-morrow,” he said, as he 
gave her into the charge of Mrs. Bushnell. 
And before either of them could answer, 
he had bade them good-night and was 
gone. 

After he had reached his room, he paced 
it steadily for hours. And in that time his 
love conquered his pride, and he resolved 
that on the morrow he would offer Imogene 
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Kent his heart and hand. In the brief 
moments of her peril this evening, he had 
discovered how inestimably dear she was 
to him; his whole life would be a blank 
without her. And when the conquest was 
accomplished there was a great relief to 
him; he felt that he intended to do what 
was just both for himself and Miss Kent, 
and his conscience was satisfied. 

The next evening found him at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Bushnell. Imogene received 
him alone. For some time their conversa- 
tion ran on ordinary subjects. 

‘“*T suppose you experienced no ill effects 
from your peril last night?” he said, 
finally. 

** None, whatever,’’ she answered. She 
rose, walked over to him, and offered him 
her hand, ‘I have not thanked you yet,” 
she said, “for preserving my life. Iam 
deeply grateful; allow me to—” 

He was holding her hand, and now he 
interrupted her. 

** You need not thank me,” he said. “O 
Miss Kent, your life is more precious to 
me than my own!” 

He paused for a moment, and she with- 
drew ber hand. 

came here this evening,’ he com- 
menced again, “with the intention of 
speaking my heart to you. I will do it 
now; Imogene Kent, I love you!” 

She had seated herself again, and her 
face was turned from him. 

*“You are the only woman I have ever 
loved,”’ he continued, ‘‘and my love is as 
deep and strong as my being. Tell me 
now whether—” 

She had turned her face toward him. 

“Mr. Gilbert,’’ she interrupted, very 
quietly, ‘‘ consider what you are saying. I 
am only a poor music teacher, you are the 
wealthy Mr. Gilbert of a proud family.” 

** Thave considered all,” he said, quickly; 
“and in telling you that I love you, 1 have 
said the strongest words that Iam able to 
say—those words comprehend all. And O, 
Miss Kent, if you love me, let no false 
delicacy about my being wealthy, and, as 
you choose to term it, of proud family, 
come between us! You are my queen, 
and if you can tell me that you love me 
you will make me entirely happy.” 

Her face flamed, then it grew very pale; 
her eyes moistened. The girl who had 
passed through many trying scenes 80 
calmly and quietly was touched to the 
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Miss Kent. 


heart at last. She bowed her head and 
burst into tears. 

“I do love you,”’ she murmured, broken- 
ly, ‘‘and I will try to make you happy.” 


VI. 


PLEASANT leafy June was almost gone, 
but before it should pass away, it was set 
that Imogene Kent and Morton Gilbert 
should be united in bonds binding forever. 
To them both it was a pleasant time, this 
period of courtship. Morton had insisted 
that the wedding-day should not be too far 
distant, and then setting the day himself, 
had persuaded Imogene to consent to it. 

For a while the story that Vernon For- 
sythe had made him acquainted with had 
troubled him a little; not the fact of its 
being true, but that she never told him of 
it. But at length his mind was set at rest, 
and the matter gave him no more un- 
easiness. 

“Was your father’s name Homer Kent?” 
he said, abruptly, to Imogene one day. 

“Tt was not,’? she answered, her calm 
truthful eyes fixed upon kim; ‘his name 
was Edward. Why do you ask?” 

“T heard the name Homer Kent,” an- 
swered Morton, “‘and thought perhaps it 
might be that of your father.” 

“My father died when I was fifteen,” 
she said, sadly, ‘‘ my mother one year later. 
O Morton, it is right I should tell you that 
my life till my father died was one of ease, 
since then one of hardship.” 

“Thank Heaven, it will be so no longer!” 
he said, fondly. 

And, looking in the depths of her eyes, 
he was as well satisfied of the truth of 
what she was saying as he was of his own 
existence. There had been a mistake, a 
malicious falsehood by some one mayhap— 
perhaps Vernon’sfriend. If he had known 
of what had occurred between Imogene 
and Vernon himself, he would have been 
positive that it was a malicious falsehood. 
However, as yet he knew not of it. 

The happy evening came at last. The 
wedding would be at Mrs. Bushnell’s, and 
the old lady was happy in the fact that 
there would be a good deal of display. 

The guests assembled, among them Ver- 
non Forsythe. He had been invited at the 
request of Morton; Imogene knew nothing 
of his coming till she beheld him there, 
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As for Morton, he was too happy a man to 
harbor any ill-will against him, and he had . 
never repeated the story of Homer Kent, 
which he supposed Forsythe fully believed. 

The ceremony was said at last, the two 
were made one twain; the solemn words 
“what God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder” had been uttered. Then 
ali was mirth and amusement, and Vernon 
Forsythe was the gayest of the gay. 

At one time he was standing by Mrs. 
Bushnell, conversing in an animated man- 
ner, when his eye falling upon a figure at 
the opposite side of the room, he started 
violently. 

**Who is that lady yonder with her back 
to us?’ he asked of Mrs. Bushnell. 

In the meantime the person spoken of 
had moved more into the light, and turned 
her face toward them; she was an old wo- 
man, apparently sixty years of age. 

“That old lady?” said Mrs. Bushnell; 
“* why, that is a friend of mine, Mrs. Cuth- 
bert, a comparatively late acquaintance. 
Why did she attract your attention special- 
ly? One would suppose—” 

a mere resemblance!’ replied Ver- 
non, seemingly no longer interested in her. 

*T could have sworn,” thought Vernon 
to himself, “to that figure. I remember 
now I was struck by the resemblance of 
figure once before. That was on the street; 
she can’t deceive me again.” 

His eyes were now fixed upon some other 
person with an expression that made Mrs. 
Bushnell shudder. What could be the 
matter with the man? She glanced in the 
direction of his gaze, and beheld Morton 
and Imogene surrounded by a gay group. 

A few moments later he left her side. 
Slowly he made his way toward the bride 
and groom. At length they were standing 
comparatively alone, Imogene upon Mor- 
ton’s arm. Vernon went up before them, 
not noticing that the old woman who had 
startled him was close behind him. 

“Tam going to whisper my congratula- 
tions to your bride, Gilbert,” he said, 
laughingly. 

And before Morton could say yes or no, 
he bent his lips to Imogene’s ear and 
hissed: 

**I told you I would make your love a 
curse to any man upon whom you should 
bestow it. I shall make my words good; 
your husband dies this instant!” 
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And springing back before the horrified 
girl could utter a word, with the fires of 
deadly hatred in his eyes, he lifted over 
the breast of Morton Gilbert a gleaming 
blade; and he whom it threatened seemed 
to have no chance for his life, for before 
he could even comprehend that deadly 
motion the blade would fall. 

A moment more—there was a blow; but 
it was not struck by Vernon Forsythe. In- 
stead the old woman behind him had lifted 
her arm, and, with strength surprising for 
one of her apparent years, driven to its 
hilt in his side adagger. He fell heavily 
to the floor. 

*“T am avenged; yon villain foiled!’ she 
cried. 

She raised herself erect, and threw from 
her person the disguise of age, standing 
before them all a young and beautiful 
woman. 

“Blame me not!” she exclaimed to the 
horrified and apparently paralyzed assem- 
blage. ‘‘It is but justice that he should 
die. That man, prostrate.there by my blow, 
he, Vernon Forsythe, found me three years 
ago in the sunny vales of my pleasant 
Southern home, an innocent merry maiden ; 
when he left me I was such no longer, my 
innocence was forever gone! Ha! ha! we 
are quits now. Revenge is sweet, almost 
as sweet, as sweet as the love I bore him! 
I am going, farewell!” 
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And she rushed wildly from their pres- 
ence; none of them ever saw her more. 
Vernon Forsythe half raised himself as she 
departed. 

“She has killed me,” he groaned. ‘I’m 
dying with my sins upon me—unforgiven.” 

He sank back with the shades of the 
great change coming into his face. 

“A word,” he muttered. “Gilbert, I 
have tried to wrong you and your wife. 
You remember that letter I showed you 
about her father—it was a forgery written 
by myself. I saw the name Homer Kent 
in an old newspaper, as one who had been 
sentenced to the penitentiary, and acted 
upon the idea suggested by it. I loved 
Imogene with a love that might have made 
a better man of me, but she refused me, 
and I vowed to be revenged. To-night I 
would have killed you, but she stopped me. 
O, that awful pain—it is killing me! I 
have been a terrible sinner—for—”’ 

Vernon Forsythe was dead! 

A little more, and we are done. Morton 
and Imogene are entirely happy in the love 
of each other. They shudder sometimes, 
at least, Imogene shudders when she 
thinks how nearly all her happiness came 
to being destroyed upon her wedding even- 
ing. But the terrible end of Vernon For- 
sythe cannot darken the brightness of their 
lives. They pity the memory of the 
wretch—that is all. 


WHEN THE SILVER MOON. 


BY BR. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


When the silver moon is beaming 
Softly o’er the dimpled sea, 

And the world is hushed in dreaming, 
To youth's golden shore I flee; 

Fond words that there were spoken 

Seem to echo still unbroken, 

Ah, love has many a token 
Embalmed in memory! 


When the sun sinks neath the mountain, 
And the birds still in the wood, 

Time whispers like the fountain 
O’er the jewels of its flood ; 

And like the jasmine* slender 

That blows in modest splendor, 

Saves all its fragrance tender 
To sweeten solitude. 


* There is a species of jessamine that is fragrant at night only. Moore alludes to it in Lallah 


Rookh. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuis abrupt and mysterious termination 
toa love-dream which he had once be- 
lieved to be the keystone of his life has a 
great effect upon the bodily and mental 
health of Eric Keir. He becomes morose,ab- 
sorbed and melancholy; relinquishes the 
pursuits of which he had been most fond, 
and avoids the society of his friends. His 
altered behaviour excites much college 
talk, and all his former companions, save 
one, are full of conjecture as to the cause of 
it. That one is Saville Moxon, who alone 
believes he knows the reason of the change. 
He thinks that Eric Keir (notwithstanding 
his protestations to the contrary) has really 
been smitten, or at least on the high road 
to being smitten, by the charms of one or 
the other of the pretty daughters of the 
vicar of Fretterley; has given up the pur- 
suit at the expostulation of his friend, and 


is suffering, by a very natural reaction, for 


his voluntary sacrifice. Saville Moxon 
knows as much about it as any of the 
others. 

After a month of silence and suspense, 
during which, strange to say, Eric Keir, in 
all his misery, find a sense of relief at not 
being obliged to pay those secret visits to 
Fretterley, old Margaret is dismissed, the 
cottage given up, and its contents scattered 
by the hammer, but the memory of the 
days he has spent there does not pass so 
easily from the voung man’s mind. Rath- 
er it takes root and poisons his existence, 
like an unextracted barb, so that he looks 
five years older in as many months, and 
loses all the effervescence and hilarity of 
youth. 

His brother and his friends persuade 
him, after all, to join their walking tour in 
Brittany, and when it is accomplished, 
Lord Muiraven and the Moxons return to 
England by themselves, having left Eric 
on the continent. 

“The boy has grown too fast and studied 
too hard,” says Lord Norham, in answer 
to the inquiries of anxious relatives; “ and 
a little relaxation will do him all the good 
in the worid. I expect great things of 


Eric—great things—but I cannot permit 
bis health to be sacrificed to my ainbition.”’ 
In consequence of which, the Honorable 
Eric Hamilton Keir is lost to his mother 
country for two eventful years. Could he 
but have guessed how eventful! 

At the expiration of that period we meet 
him again at a private ball in London. 

It is the height of the season; the weath- 
er is warm, the room is crowded, and every 
one not occupied in dancing attempts to 
find a refuge on the landing or the stairs. 

At the sides of* the open door lean two 
young men, gazing into the ballroom, and 
passing their remarks on those they see 
there. 

“Who is the girl that Keir’s dancing 
with ?”” 

‘Keir! Where is he?’ 

“Coming down the left-hand side; the 
girl in black and gold.” 

**Why, Miss St. John, of course!’ 

“And why of course? Who may Miss 
St. John be ?”’ 

“‘ My dear Orme, if you’re so lamentably 
ignorant, pray speak a little lower. Not to 
know Miss St. John argues yourself un- 
known.” 

“Indeed! Well, she’s uncommonly 
handsome. I should have no objection to 
number her among my acquaintances.”’ 

*“*T should think not; she’s the belle of 
the season, and only daughter of old St. 
John the banker, deceased.”’ 

** Got any money ?” 

“Lots, 1 believe—anyway, her face isa 
fortune in itself. It ought to command a 
coronet, as faces go now-a-days.”’ 

“And Keir, 1 suppose, is first in the 
field? Well! I am of a self-sacrificing dis- 
position, and wish him good luck.” 

“He would not thank you for it; he is 
sublimely indifferent to everything of the 
sort.” 

**It does not look like it; I have seen 
them dancing together several times this 
evening.” 

“Ah! that they always do; and I believe 
he is a constant visitor at the house. But 
if the St. John cherishes any fond hopes 
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in consequence, I should advise her to re- 
linquish them. Keir is not a marrying 
man.” 

“Tt’s early in the day to arrive at that 
conclusion.” 

“My dear fellow! he makes no secret 
of his opinions—nor of his flirtations, for 
the matter of that. If he has one affair on 
hand, he has a dozen, and should Miss St. 
John discard him to-morrow morning, he 
would replace her in the afternoon.” 

“ You are not giving your friend a very 
enviable character,’”? remarks Mr. Orme, 
who is a young man of a moral and sen- 
tentious turn of mind, and takes every- 
thing au grand serieuz. 

“Can’t possibly give him what he hasn’t 
got,” replies the other, laughing; ‘‘ and he 
would be the first to tell you so. Keir’s an 
excellent fellow with men, and a general 
favorite; but he is certainly heartless 
where women are concerned, or callous. I 
hardly know which to call it. He has been 
terribly spoilt, you see, both at home and 
abroad ; he will view life and its responsi- 
bilities with clearer eyes ten years hence.” 

There is a general crush round the door- 
way, and the conversation of the young 
men has been overheard by many, but to 
one listener only has it proved of engross- 
ing interest. That one is Mrs. St. John, 
the widowed mother of the girl so freely 
spoken of. 

Wedged in upon the landing, and forced 
to listen to the discussion against her will, 
she has drunk in with burning cheeks the 
truths so likely to affect her daughter's 
happiness; and, as soon as she finds it 
practicable, she creeps to a corner of the 
ballroom whence she can watch the con- 
duct of Llrene and Mr. Keir, and feverishly 
determine what course of action she is 
bound, in her capacity of guardian, to pur- 
sue respecting them. 

Meanwhile the galop has ended, and 
Eric Keir leads his partner into an adjoin- 
ing conservatory, which has been kept dim 
and cool, and provided with couches for 
the rest and refreshment of the dancers. 

There, whilst Irene St. John, flushed 
and excited, throws herself upon a sofa, he 
leans against the back of a chair opposite 
and steadfastly regards her. 

“T am afraid I have quite tired you, 
Miss St. John; that last galop was a very 
long one.” 

Eric Keir is greatly altered since the 
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days when he paid those secret visits to 
Fretterley. Travel and time, and some- 
thing more powerful than either, have 
traced lines across his forehead and made 
his face sharper than it should be at four- 
and-twenty. But he is very handsome— 
handsome with the hereditary beauty of 
the family; the large sleepy violet eyes and 
dark hair, and well-cut noble features 
which the Norhams have possessed for 
centuries—of which the preseut Lord Nor- 
ham is so proud; and the more so because 
they seem, in this instance, to have skipped 
over the heir to bestow themselves upon 
his younger brother. 

And this handsome head is not set, as is 
too often the case, on an indifferent figure, 
but is carried upright and statelily, as 
such a noble head should be. At least, so 
thinks,lrene St. John, if no other. 

**] am not so tired of dancing, as of at- 
tempting to dance,” she says, in answer te 
his remark. ‘“ How cool and refreshing 
this little nook seems, after the crush and 
heat of the ballroom. Rest and quiet are 
worth all the glare and tumult of society, 
if one could but believe it.’ 

“That is just what I was going to ob- 
serve; you have taken the sentence out of 
my mouth,”’ says Eric Keir. ‘ The pleas- 
ure of a few words exchanged with you 
alone, outweighs all the attractions of an 
evening’s dancing.” 

“I did not expect to hear you say so,” 
murmurs Miss St. John, with downcast 
eyes. 

“Why not? Is the sentiment too high 
to come from a worldling’s lips ?”’ 

“It is most likely to proceed from the 
lips of those who have encountered some- 
thing to disgust them with the world. I 
hoped that your life had been all bright- 
ness, Mr. Keir.” 

“It is too good of you even to have 
hoped. But why should I be exempt 
from that of which, by your own argu- 
meut, you must have had experience ?”’ 

“Ah! women are more liable to suffer- 
ing, or they feel it more acutely—don’t 
you think so? My poor father! it seems 
so short a time since he was here. Did I 
follow my own inclinations, I should not 
be mixing in the world, even now; and I 
often wish 1 had been firmer in standing 
out against the wishes of others.’ 

* Don’t say that,” is the low-voiced re- 
joinder; ‘“‘had you refused to enter soci- 
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ety, we might not have met! and I was 
just beginning to be presumptuous enough 
to hope that our friendship poesessed some 
interest for you.” 

“And so it does, Mr. Keir; pray don’t 
think otherwise,” with a hot bright flush ; 
“a few words of common sense are the only 
things which make such a scene tolerable 
to me.” 

‘Or to myself,” he answers, as he takes 
a seat beside her; “the quickness with 
which we think and feel together, Miss 
St. John; the sympathy, in fact, which 
appears to animate us, is a source of un- 
ceasing gratification to me.” 

She does not answer him; but the strains 
of the “‘ Blue Danube” waltz come float- 
ing in from the adjacent ballroom, and 
mingle with his words. 

“I suppose the world considers me a 
happy man,”’ he continues, presently. “I 
dare say that even my own people think 
the same, and will continue to do so to the 
end—what then? it makes no difference to 
me.” 

How quickly a woman’s sympathy catch- 
es light when it is appealed to on behalf of 
a man’s suffering! She seems to think it 
so much harder that the rougher sex 
should encounter trouble than her patient 
self! Irene’s eyes are full of tender silent 
questioning. 

“And you are not, then, happy?” they 
inguire. 

“Can you ask the question ?”’ his reply. 

“You must have guessed my secret,” 
his tongue says; “ you are not an ordinary 
woman; you look below the surface.” 

“TI confess that I have sometimes 
thought—” 

“Of course you have,” he interrupts 
her, eagerly. ‘‘ Ihave had trouble enough, 
God knows, and it will end only with my 
life.”’ 

“O Mr. Keir! you are too young to say 
that.” 

“T am too old to think otherwise,” he 
rejoins, moodily; “‘ your trouble was not 
of your own seeking, Miss St, John—mine 
is; that makes all the difference.” 

“Tt makes it harder to forget, perhaps,” 
she answers, ‘but not impossible. And 
you have so much to make life pleasant to 
you—so many friends—” 

“Friends! what do I care for them, ex- 
cepting one? O Miss St. John! if you will 
not think me too bold in saying so, it is 
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only since I met you that I have felt as if 
I really had a friend. The few months we 
have known each other seem like years in 
retrospection, though they have flown like 
days in making your acquaintance.” 

“We have seen so much of one another 
in the time,’’ she murmurs, softly. 

“Yes! and learned more. Sometimes I 
ean scarcely believe but that I have known 
you all my life. To feel you really were 
my friend would be to experience the 
greatest pleasure that this world still holds 
for me.” 

““Why should you not feel so?” 

The sweet strains of the ‘‘ Blue Dan- 
ube” are being repeated again and again, 
but above the loudest of them she hears 
the fluttering of her own heart as she puts 
the question. 

“ May 1?” laying his hand upon the one 
which lies upon her lap; “is it possible 
that you can take sufficient interest in such 
an insignificant person as myself as to 
promise to befriend him? Do you know 
all that is implicated in that promise—the 
long account of follies and shortcomings 
you will have to listen to, the many occa- 
sions on which you will be asked for coun- 
sel or advice, the numerous times that you 
will feel utterly tired of or impatient with 
me ?”” 

“T am not afraid of that, Mr. Keir.’’ 

‘““Why do you call me Mr. Keir? Can 
we be real friends while we address each 
other so formally? Surely you are above 
all such prudery, or lam much mistaken 
in your character.” 

“IT am not a prude, or I think so; yet 
the name by which I call you can make no 
difference in my friendship.”’ 

** But cannot you guess that I am long- 
ing to have the right to speak to you fa- 
miliarly? Jrene—it fits yon perfectly. I 
never knew an Irene in my life before, yet 
I could not fancy you by any other name, 
for I learned to love its sound long before I 
had the hardihood to hope that its posses- 
sor would admit me to her intimacy. I 
shall be jealous of our friendship, Irene.” 

“But why should you be jealous?” she 
demands, in a low voice. Her speaking 
eyes are cast upon the ground. He can 
only see the long dark lashes that lie upon 
her cheeks, and the golden glory of her 
head, whilst the sweet soft notes of the 
music still steal in to fill up the broken 
pauses of the conversation. 
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* Because it is a sacred bond between us 
which no third person must intrude upon; 
and if it is a secret, so much the better. It 
will be so sweet to feel that we have any- 
thing in common. But if you admit an- 
other to your friendship, Irene—if I hear 
any man daring to call you by your Chris- 
tian name; if I see that you have other 
confidants whom you trust as much or 
more than myself, I—I—’” waxing fierce 
over the supposition—“ I don’t know what 
lI should do!’ His violence amuses her. 

“You need not be afraid—indeed, you 
need not; no one of my acquaintance 
would presume to act in the manner you 
describe.”’ 

“Then I am the first, Irene ?” 

* Quite the first.” 

“So much the happier for me! ButI 
wonder—I wonder—” 

“What?” 

* Whether you oan be content with such 
a friendship as I offer you; whether it will 
be sufficient for your happiness.”’ 

“ How exacting you must consider me!” 

“Not so; it is I that deserve the name. 
Yet if—if, when we have grown necessary 
to each other, or, rather, when you have 
grown necessary to me—you should see 
some one whom you prefer—some one 
more attractive—more desirable than my- 
self, and desert me in consequence, marry 
him, in fact, what shall I do?” 

She is about indignantly to disclaim the 
possibility of such a thing, when she is in- 
terrupted by the entrance of her mother. 

“Irene, what are you thinking of? 
Captain Clevedon has been looking for you 
the last half hour. You know you were 
engaged to him for this waltz.” 

The voice of Mrs. St. John, usually so 
sweet and low, especially when she is 
speaking to her daughter, has become too 
highly pitched in her anxiety, and sounds 
discordant. As she hears it, Irene, blush- 
ing all over, rises quickly from her seat. 

“Have I been here long, mother? I 
have been talking, and did not think of it.’’ 

“Then you should think of it,” retorts 
Mrs. St. John; ‘‘or Mr. Keir—”’ with a 
dart of indignation in his direction— 
“should think of it for you. It is not cus- 
tomary with you to offend your partners, 
Irene.” 

“Is Captain Clevedon offended? I am 
sosorry. Take me to him, mother, and I 
will make the amende honorable.” 
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“‘T don’t think you will have the oppor- 
tunity. I believe he has gone home, where, 
indeed, it is high time we wentalso. Come, 
Irene.” 

“T am ready, mother. Mr. Keir offers 
you his arm. No!’—as Eric Keir extends 
the other for her benefit—‘‘ take care of 
mamma, and I will follow, thank you.” 

So they pass through the ballroom and 
descend the staircase, Mrs. St. John in 
dignified silence, and the young people 
with some amount of trepidation. Yet, as 
he puts Irene into the carriage, Eric Keir 
summons up sufficient courage to say: 

“Shall I find you at home to-morro 
afternoon, Miss St. John ?” : 

She is about to answer timidly that she 
is not sure, when she is again interrupted 
by her mother. , 

** Yes, we shall be at home, and glad to 
see you, Mr. Keir; at which unexpected 
rejoinder Mr. Keir expresses his grateful 
thanks, and Irene, clasping Mrs. St. John’s 
hand between both her own, lies back upon 
the cushions, and indulges in a rose-colored 
dream of coming happiness. 


At an early hour on the following after- 
noon, Eric Keir’s horse stands at the door 
of Mrs. St. John’s house in Brook Street. 
He enters hurriedly, with a bright look of 
expectation on his countenance, and with- 
out ceremony turns into a sitting-room on 
the ground floor. 

The servant who admitted him had 
scarcely time to close the hall door again 
before the visitor had vanished from his 
view, and left him standing there, with the 
message that was evidently fluttering on 
his lips still undelivered. But it is Irene’s 
sitting-room, and Eric Keir is not disap- 
pointed in his hope of finding her in it— 
and alone. 

“What will you say to me for so abrupt 
an entrance ?”’ he exclaims, as she rises to 
welcome him. ‘Does it come within the 
privileges of a friend to introduce himself, 
or must I wait, like any other man, until 
your flunkey formally announces me? O 
Irene, I have scarcely slept a wink all 
night!’ 

‘“*What a lamentable confession!’ she 
answers, gayly. “If this is the effects of 
too much dancing, I must begin to assert 
my prerogative as chief counsellor, and 
order you to be more discreet in future.” 

“Of too much dancing!’’ indignantly. 
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“you know, without my telling you, if my 
restlessness was due to that. O Irene, I 
feel so happy!’ 
* And last night you felt so miserable.” 
A cloud passes ove~ the brightness of his 


face. 

“Tdid. I felt wretched in looking back 
upon my past life; the remembrance of 
the trouble it has caused me, and the follies 
to which it has been witness, unnerves me. 
And my happiness to-day (if it can be called 
such), my light-heartedness rather, pro- 
ceeds only from the knowledge that you 
promised to help me forget it.” 

She has reseated herself by this time, 
and he takes a chair beside her. 

“ As far as it lies in my power,’ she an- 
swers; “‘ but is it always necessary to forget 
in order to be happy ?” 

“In my case it isso; there is nothing left 
for me but forgetfulness—and your affec- 
tion.” 

“‘ Was it a very great trouble then?” she 
says, softly. 

“So great that it has destroyed all the 
pleasure of my youth, and threatens to 
do the same by the comfort of my age.” 

“And a woman was the cause of it, I 
suppose ?”” 

“Is not a woman at the bottom of all 
our troubles? Women are the ulterior 
causes of all pain and pleasure in this 
world—at least, for us. You have not 
lived nineteen years in it without discov- 
ering that, Irene ?” 

No.” 

* And so I look to a woman to cure me 
of the wound that a woman’s hand in- 
flicted; to restore me, as far as possible, 
through the treasure of her friendship and 
her sympathy, the happiness which, except 
for my own mad folly, I might have aspired 
to—”’ 

“If you please, sir, Mrs. St. John is in 
the library, and will be glad to speak to 
you as soon as you can make it convenient 
to see her.” 

** Say I will come at once.” 

On the entrance of the servant they have 
sprung apart as guiltily as though they had 
been lovers, instead of only friends, and as 
he disappears again, they look at one 
another consciously and laugh. 

“ What a mysterious message!’ exclaims 
Irene. “Is this leap-year? Can mamma 
have any designs on you ?”’ 

“In the shape of commissions—what 
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ladies have not? I am a perfect martyr to 
the cause. Whether owing to the respecta- 
bility of my connections, or myself, I can- : 
not say; but the number of notes I am 
asked to deliver, and Berlin wools to 
match, is perfectly incredible. But is this 
dear interview ended? Shall I not find 
you here on my return ?”’ 

“Perhaps you may; but perhaps, also, 
my mother will be with you. So you had 
better consider it at an end, lest you should 
be disappointed.” 

“Tf it is at an end, you must bid me 
farewell.” 

“Farewell,” she echoes, smilingly, as 
she extends her hand. 

“Ts that the best way you know how to 
do it?’ he demands, as he retains her 
hand between his own. ‘‘ What a thor- 
ough Englishwoman you are, Irene; you 
would not relinquish one of the cold forms 
of society even where your feelings are 
most interested. Custom first, and friend- 
ship afterwards. Ah, you do not regard 
our compact in the sacred light that I do!” 

He has drawn her closer to him as he 
speaks, and their faces are nearly on a 
level. 

“O Eric, how little you know me!” 

The liquid eyes upraised to his, the 
parted lips, the trembling hand, which he 
still holds, appeal to him until he loses 
sight of self and the bitter consequences 
of indulgence, and remembers only that 
they are man and woman, and they stand 
alone. 

“ Darling!’ he whispers, as he bends 
down and kisses her. 

By the crimson flush that mounts to her 
forehead, and the abrupt manner in which 
she disengages herself from him and turns 
away, so that he could not see her face, he 
fears that he has seriously offended her. 

“Forgive me! I know that it was wrong, 
but I could not help it. Lrene, say that 
you are not angry!” 

“O, pray go to mamma! She will think 
it so strange; she has been waiting for you 
all this time.” 

“T cannot go until you have said that 


_you forgive me.” 


“T do forgive you then; but—but—it 
must never be again!” 

“Is that your heart speaking to mine, 
Irene? Well, I will not press you for an 
answer now; but grant me one favor—one 
token that you are not really angry ‘vith 
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me. Be here when I return.” And with 
these words he leaves her. 

He finds Mrs. St. John restlessly pacing 
up and down the library, and appearing 
even more nervous than usual. She isa 
frail timid-looking woman, the very oppo- 
site of her high-spirited daughter, and as 
she turns at his approach, her very lips are 
trembling. 

** How do you do, Mrs. St. John? I be- 
lieve you wish to speak tome. A commis- 
sion, of course. Well, 1 am quite at your 
service, from barley-sugar up to bank- 
notes. What a lovely morning we have 
had! I hope you are not much fatigued 
after last night’s dissipation.” 

His frank and unrestrained address 
makes the task which she has set herself 
more difficult; but she takes a chair and 
waves him to another, while she is vainly 
trying to find words in which to open the 
conversation naturally. 

*“T am quite well, thank you, Mr. Keir. 
Pray be seated. Yes, I asked to speak to 
you; it is rather a delicate business, and 
had I not great faith in you, it would be a 
very painful one. But—are you sure that 
you are comfortable ?” 

“Quite so, thank you, Mrs. St. John,” 
he answers, puzzled to imagine what possi- 
ble connection his present comfort can 
have with the subject she is about to 
introduce. 

“T am glad of it. It is so much more 
satisfactory to enter on a discussion when 
both parties are perfectly at their ease. I 
asked tu see you, Mr. Keir, because—I sup- 
pose you know that I am the sole guardian 
of my daughter ?”’ 

“1 believe I have heard Miss St. John 
mention the fact.”’ 

“Yes, her poor father wished it, and 
though I am very unfit for such a position, 
I knew he must be the best judge, and so— 
but of course it leaves me without coun- 
sellors. Irene has no near relation but 
myself, and I have no male friends in Eng- 
land to whom I can apply for advice in any 
matters of difficulty.” 

be of any use,’ he interrupts, 
eagerly, “or could procure you the infor- 
mation you require, Mrs. St. John, you 
must know that it would give me the 
greatest pleasure to do so.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Keir—yes, 
you can help me—I am coming to that 
presently. But being, as I said before, the 
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sole guardian of Irene’s interests, you must 
perceive that it is my duty to be very care- 
ful of her—that I cannot be too careful—” 

“Who could doubt it?” he answers, 
warmly. 

“And you are very .ften in her com- 
pany; you have been here a great deal 
lately, Mr. Keir—you are at our house al- 
most every day.” 

“IT beg your pardon.” 

“*T say that you are very intimate with 
Irene—rather too intimate, I think, though, 
of course, we have always been pleased to 
see you; but the world will talk, and young 
people’s names soon get connected—and so 
I consider it my duty to ascertain—” here 
Mrs. St. John coughs twice, and swallows 
some fearful obstacle in her throat—“‘ to 
ask you, in short, what are your intentions 
respecting her?’’ 

The murder is out, and poor Mrs. St. 
John sinks back in her chair, pale and 
exhausted, as though her own fate de- 
pended on his answer. 

“Intentions! my intentions!’ cries Eric 
Keir, starting from his seat. 

The tone of surprise and incredulity in 
which he utters the words seems to put new 
courage into his listener; it arouses her 
maternal fears, and with her fears her 
indignation, and she answers, quickly: 

“You cannot pretend to misunderstand 
my meaning, Mr. Keir? Young as you are, 
you are too much a man of the world for 
that, and must know that if you are so 
constantly seen in the company of a young 
lady, people will begin to inquire if you are 
engaged to be married to her—or not.” 

**J—I know that I have trespassed very 
much upon your hospitality,’’? he com- 
mences, stammering, “‘and taken the 
greatest pleasure in coming here, but I 
have never addressed Miss St. John except 
in the character of a friend, and I supposed 
that you entirely understood the footing 
on which I visited her.’”’ 

“And you mean to tell me,’’ exclaims 
the poor mother, who is shaking from head 
to foot with nervous excitement—“ you in- 
tend me to understand, Mr. Keir, that all 
your intentions meant nothing, and that 
my daughter is no more to you than any 
other girl ?” 

The whole truth flashes on him now; he 
sees the fraud of which he has been guilty, 
both to his own heart and to hers; he 
knows that he loves Irene St. John as his 
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soul, and yet he is forced to stammer on: 

“J never said that, Mrs. St. John. I 
hold your daughter too highly—much too 
highly, in my admiration and—and—es- 
teem, and value her friendship too much 
to be guilty of so false a sentiment. But 
as to marriage—deeply as I may, as I do 
regret the necessity for saying so—I must 
tell you that it is not in my power at pres- 
ent to marry any one.” 

“Not in your power! What do you 
mean ?”” 

“T mean that, being but a younger son, 
I am not, unfortunately, in a position to 
take such a responsibility upon myself so 
early. If you knew my circumstances, 
Mrs. St. John, you would be the first per- 
son to refuse your daughter’s hand to me.” 

“What! as the younger son of the Earl 
of Norham? Mr. Keir, you are having re- 
course to a miserable subterfuge; you have 
been trifling with my child—you would not 
have dared to make so paltry an excuse to 
Irene’s father.’’ 

“( Mrs. St. John, you do me wrong! I 
should have spoken just the same (I could 
have spoken in no other way) even to your 
husband. Yet had 1 pleaded a disinclina- 
tion for marriage, you would have been no 
better pleased.” 

“T have been foolish!’ exclaims Mrs. 
St. John, trying hard to keep back the 
tears which she would consider it beneath 
her dignity to shed; “ I have been blind to 
allow your intimacy to go on so long—but 
I could not believe you would act so un- 
worthy a part. My poor Irene!’ 

“Good God! Mrs. St. John—” with ter- 
rible emphasis—*‘ you do not mean to tell 
me that Irene shares your suspicions—that 
she has learnt to regard me with any feel- 
ing warmer than the friendship we have 
pledged to each other?” 

“What right have you to ask, sir? 
What right have you to call her by her 
Christian name? I have not been accus- 
tomed to hear my daughter spoken of so 
familiarly by the gentlemen of her ac- 
quaintance.”” 

“O Mrs. St. John, don’t be hard upon 
me! Believe me when I say that in seek- 
ing the friendship of Miss St. John, I had 
no intention beyond that of deriving great 
pleasure and profit from our intercourse. 
I never dreamed that my actions would be 
misconstrued either by the world or your- 
self. I have never breathed a word to her 
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concerning love or marriage—I could not 
have done it, knowing how impossible it is 
for me to redeem such a pledge at present.” 

“JT hear your words, Mr. Keir, but I do 
not understand them. I only feel that you 
have been acting a very thoughtless, if not 
a dishonorable part, and that it becomes 
my duty to see an immediate stop put to it. 
And, therefore, from the moment you quit 
this room, you must consider that our in- 
timacy is at an end.”’ 

At this intimation Eric Keir becomes 
visibly agitated. 

“Atanend! Do you mean to say that I 
am to see her no more—that my visits here 
are to cease once and forever ?”’ 

“Of course they are! Would you go on 
deceiving my poor girl, only to break her 
heart at the last?” cries Mrs.. St. John, 
thrown off her guard by the vehemence of 
his manner. ‘ You little guess my love for 
her, Mr. Keir, if you think I would permit 
the happiness of her life to be wrecked in 
this manner.” 

The timid shrinking woman, who hardly 
speaks above a whisper in society, becomes 
quite grand and tragic in defence of her 
child. She reminds one of a dove-eyed in- 
nocent ewe, advancing to the front of the 
flock to shake its hornless head and stamp 
its impotent feet because some passing 
stranger has dared to cast a glance in the: 
direction of its lamb. 

“Then she loves me, and you know it?’’ 
exclaims the young man, his eyes rouse2 
from their usual languor by the excitetuent 
of the suspicion. ‘ Mrs. St. Johr, tell me 
the truth; does Irene love me ?”’ 

**Do you intend to marry her?” demands. 
the mother, fixedly. 

His eyes droop; silence is his only 
answer. 

“O Mr. Keir, I could hardly have be-- 
lieved it of you!”’ 

*“T ought not to have put the question. 
I have only tortured you and myself. But. 
if you have any pity left for me, try to pity: 
the necessity which forbids my answering. 
you.” 

“T think that our interview should end’ 
here, Mr. Keir. No good can be obtained 
by my detaining you longer, and a further: 
discussion of this very painful subject is. 
only likely to lead to further estrangement.. 
I must beg you, ‘therefore, to leave this: 
house, and without seeing my daughter 
again.” 
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“* But who then will tell her of the pro- 
posed alteration in our intercourse?” 

“I take that upon myself, and you may 
rest assured that Irene will be quite satis- 
fied to abide by my decision. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Keir, if you have any gentlemanly feel- 
ing left, you will quit London, or take 
means to prevent our meeting you again.” 

“Ts it to be a total separation, then, be- 
tween us? Must I have nothing because I 
cannot take all ?” 

“T have already given you my opinion. 


Do not compel me to repeat it in stronger 
terms.’’ 


Her voice and manner have become so 
cold that they arouse his pride. 

“There is nothing, then, left for me to 
do but to bow to your decision. Mrs. St. 
John, I wish you a very good-morning.”’ 

He is going then, but his heart-strings 
pull him backwards. 

““O, make the best of it to her, for God’s 
sake! Tellherthat—that— Butno! there 
is nothing to tell her; I have no excuse; I 
can only gol’’ 

He suits the action to the word as he 
speaks, and she follows him into the hall, 
and sees him safely out of the house before 


she turns the door-handle of her daughter’s 
room. 

Irene is sitting in an attitude of expecta- 
tion, her hands idly folded on her lap, and 
fitful blushes chasing each other over her 
face as she listens to the footsteps in the 


hail. When her mother enters she starts 
up suddenly, and then sits down again, as 
‘though she scarcely knew what she was 
doing. 

**Is he gone?” she says, in a tone of dis- 
appointment, as Mrs. St. John advances to 
take her tenderly in her arms. 

“And who may he be?” inquires the 
mother, with a ghastly attempt at playful- 
ness, not knowing how to broach the intel- 
ligence she bears. 

“Mr. Keir—Eric!—has he not been 
speaking to you? O mother!’ hiding her 
face with a sudden burst of shame on Mrs. 
St. John’s bosom; “‘I am not quite sure, 
but I think—I think he loves me!” 

Mrs. St. John does not know what to 
apswer. For a minute she holds her 
daughter in her arms, and says nothing; 
then Lrene feels the trembling of her moth- 
er’s figure, and looks up alarmed. 

* Mother, is there anything the matter? 
Are you not well?” 
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“ There is nothing the matter, my darling 
—at least, not much. But you were speak- 
ing of Mr. Keir; he is gone!” 

“ Gone—why ?” 

“ Because he is not a gentleman, Irene.” 

** Mother P’ 

** He is not worthy of you, child; he has 
been playing with your feelings, amusing 
himself at your expense. O Irene, my 
darling, you are so brave, so good! You 
will bear this like a woman, and despise 
him as he deserves.” 

‘Bear this! bear what?’’ says the girl, 
standing suddenly upright; “‘ I do not com- 
prehend you, mother—I do not know what 
you are talking of.”’ 

“T am talking of Mr. Keir, Irene. Iam 
telling you that he is utterly unworthy of 
another thought from you—that he has 
dangled about you until the world has con- 
nected your names together, and that he 
has no intentions concerning you; he has 
just told me 

“No intentions!” repeats her daughter, 
vacantly; “no intentions!” 

““He has no intention of proposing to 
you, Irene—of marrying you; he has meant 
nothing by it all.’’ 

“Nothing!” repeats Irene, in the same 
dreamy way. 

The lace-shrouded windows of the room 
are open, and the faint rich odor from the 
boxes of stocks and mignonette that adorn 
its sills floats into the chamber, bringing 
with it a memory of hothouse plants, whilst 
band music from an adjoining square com- 
mences to make itself indistinctly heard. 

“ Yes, nothing,” continues Mrs. St. John, 
rendered bolder by her daughter’s passive- 
ness and her own indignation. ‘I have 
just put the question to him—it was my 
duty to do so, seeing what marked atten- 
tion he has paid you lately, and—I couldn't 
have believed it of Mr. Keir, I thought so 
much more highly of him—he told me to 
my face that he had never even thought of 
you as anything but a friend. A friend, 
indeed! O my dearest girl! that any man 
should dare to speak of you in such terms 
of indifference—it will break my heart!’ 
And Mrs. St. John attempts to cast herself 
into her daughter’s armsagain. But Irene 
puts her from her—repulses her—almost 
roughly. 

“ Mother, how dared you do it?” 

The words are such as she has never 
presumed to use to her mother before; the 
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tone even is not her own. Mrs. St. John 
looks up affrightedly. 

Trene!”’ 

“ How dared you subject me to such an 
insult—expose me in so cruel a manner? 
make me despicable to myself ?”’ 

“My child, what do you mean ?” 

‘*Cannot a man be friendly and agree- 
able without being called upon to undergo 
so humiliating an examination? Is a girl 
never to speak to one of the other sex with- 


out being suspected of a desire to marry 
him? Is there to be no friendship, no 
cordiality, no confidence in this world, but 
the parties are immediately required to 
bind themselves down to a union which 
would be repugnant to both? It is this 
style of thing which makes me hate society 
and all its shams—which will go far now 
to make me hate myself!’ 

“Trene, my dear,’’ cries Mrs. St. John, 
trembling all over, “‘you do not consider 
that Iam your guardian, and this precau- 
tion, which appears so unnecessary to you, 
became a duty for me totake! Would you 
have had me receive his visits here until he 
had entangled your affections more inex- 
tricably, perhaps, than he has done at 
present ?” 

“Who says he has done so—who dares 
to say it?” 

The girl’s pride is raging and warring 
within her. She has been roused from her 
tender love-dream by a stern reality, she is 
quivering under the shock even as she 
speaks, but her first thought is to save her 
wounded honor. 

“My Irene, I thought—I never dreamed 
but that you liked him—judging from the 
manner in which you received and spoke 
of him.’’ 

“Liked him! Is liking love? You 
judged me too quickly, mother. You have 
not read down to the depths of my heart.” 

“You do not love him then, my darling 
—this business will not make you miser- 
able? O Irene, speak! You cannot think 
what suspense costs me !’’ 

The girl hesitates for a moment, turns 
round to see the frail figure before her, the 
thin clasped hands, the anxious sorrow- 
laden eyes waiting her verdict, and hesi- 
tates no longer. 

“T would not marry Eric Keir, mother, 
to-morrow for all this world covld give 
me.” 

“O, thank God! thank God!” cries Mrs. 
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St. John, hysterically, as she sinks upon a 
sofa. In another moment Irene is kneeling 
by her side. 

“Dearest mother, did I speak unkindly 


to you? O forgive me! You know how 
proud I am, and it hurts me, just for the 
time being. Butitisovernow. Forget it, 
dear mother—we will both forget it, and 
everything concerning it—and go on as be- 
fore. O, what a wretch I am to have made 
you weep!” 

“T did it for the best, Irene. I only did 
what I considered my duty—it is a very 
common thing; it takes place every day. 
But so long as his conduct does not affect 
your happiness, there is no harm done.’’ 

‘There is no harm done,” echoes the 
girl, with parched lips, and eyes that are 
determined not to cry. 

“Tt will put a stop to his coming here, 
and I dare say you will miss him at first, 
Irene. Young people like to be together; 
but you must remember how detrimental 
such an intimacy would be to your future 


prospects; no one else would presume to 
come forward while a man like Eric Keir 
is hanging about the house, and I should 
never forgive myself if I permitted him to 
amuse himself at the expense of your set- 
tlement in life. He ought to know better 
than to wish such a thing.” 

“He knows better now,’ replied her 
daughter, soothingly. 

** Yes—yes! if only he has not wounded 
you. O Irene!” with a sudden burst of 
passion most foreign to her disposition, 
“you are my only hope—my only consola- 
tion. Look me in the face, and tell me 
that you do not love him.”’. 

“Mother darling, you are ill and agi- 
tated; this wretched business has been too 
much for you. Go and lie down, dear 
mother, and try to sleep; and when we 
meet again we will agree to drop the sub- 
ject altogether.” 

‘We will—we will. Heaven knows lam 
only anxious that it should be forgotten— 
only tell me, Irene, that you do not love 
him.” 

She clings to her daughter—she will not 
be gainsaid ; her eyes are fixed searchingly 
upon LIrene’s—the girl feels like a stag at 
bay; one moment she longs to pour out 
the truth—the next death would not tear 
it from her. 

“Tdo not love him!” she answers, with 
closed teeth. 
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“Say it again!’ exclaims Mrs. St. John, 
with a feverish burst of joy. 

“Ido not love him! Mother, is not that 
enough?” she goes on rapidly. ‘“ Why 
should you doubt my word? Go, dear 
mother; pray go and take the rest you 
need, and leave me to—to—myself.” 

She pushes Mrs. St. Jéhn gently but 
forcibly from the apartment, and locks the 
door. Then she staggers to the table, 
blindly, gropingly, and leans her back 
against it, grasping the edges with her 
hands. 

“ The first lie that I have ever told her,” 
she whispers to herself; “‘ the first lie—and 
yet, is it a lie? do I love him—or do I hate 
him?” 

She stands for a minute hard as stone, 
her nervous hands grasping the table, her 
firm teeth pressed upon her lower lip, as 
though defying it to quiver, whilst all that 
Eric Keir has ever said to her comes rush- 
ing back upon her mind. 

The scent of the stocks and mignonette 
is wafted past her with every breath that 
stirs the curtains; the band in the adja- 
cent square has altered its position; it 
draws nearer—changes its air—the notes of 
the ‘Blue Danube” waltz come fioating 
through the open window. It is the last 
stroke of memory—all her determination 
fades before it. 

**God help me!” she cries, as she sinks, 
sobbing, on the sofa. 

Mrs. St. John is bound to believe what 
her daughter tells her; but she is not sat- 
isfied about her daughter’s health. The 
season goes on—Irene does not fail to ful- 
fil one engagement—she dresses, and 
dances, and talks gayly as before, and yet 
there is a something—undistinguishable, 
perhaps, except to the eye of affection— 
that makes her unlike her former self. 
She is harder than she used to be—more 
cynical—less open to belief in truth and 
virtue. 

Added to which, her appetite is variable, 
and she drinks wine feverishly—almost ea- 
gerly—and at odd intervals of time. Mrs. 
St. John calls in her favorite doctor, Mr. 
Pettingall. Mr. Pettingall is not a fash- 
ionable physician, he is an old family doc- 
tor; he has known Irene since her birth, 
and is as well acquainted with her consti- 
tution as with that of his own wife. He 
settles the question on the first interview. 

“Depression of the vital powers, Mrs, 
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St. John, caused by undue excitement and 
fatigue. Your young lady has been going 
a little too fast this season. She has been 
sitting up too late, and dancing too much; 
perhaps, also, flirting toomuch. Nothing 
the matter with the heart, I suppose, eh ?”’ 

**O, dear no, doctor! at least Irene as- 
sures me it is not the case, though her 
spirits are certainly very variable.’’ 

**No sign at all! A life of dissipation is 
sure to make the spirits variable. Take 
her away, and she’! be well in a month.” 

“Away, doctor! what, before the season 
is over?” 

“Certainly; unless you wish her health 
to be over with the season. And a change 
will do you no harm either, Mrs. St. John. 
Why, you want twice as much doctoring 
as your daughter.”’ 

“*That’s what I tell mamma!” exclaims 
Irene, who has entered during the last sen- 
tence; ‘‘ but she will not believe me. Let 
us join cause against her, Mr. Pettingall, 
and get her out of this hateful London.” 

““Why, my dear! would you really like 
to go?’ says Mrs. St. John. 

“I would like to go anywhere, to see 
you strong again, mother.”’ 

“That's right! a good daughter is the 
best medicine a mother can have. You 
hear what Miss St. John says, madam. 
She will go anywhere to do you good—and 
herself too!’ 

“She has always been my comfort!” 
murmurs Mrs. St. John. 

“And I, as your medical adviser, recom- 
mend a trip abroad.”’ 

“Abroad 

“Certainly. Three or four months’ run 
in the Austrian Tyrol, for instance—or the 
Pyrenees. Please yourselves, however, 
and you’ll please me—only get out of Lon- 
don. It is quite as necessary for your 
health, Mrs. St. John, as for your daugh- 
ter’s.”’ 

Mother! we will go at once. We will 
not delay a day longer than is necessary. 
Thank you, Mr. Pettingall, for speaking 
out your mind so frankly. I have been 
blind not to see before that my mother 
wanted change.”’ 

From that moment Irene comes out of 
herself, and takes all necessary cares and 
arrangements on her own hands. She for- 
gets her trouble—her haunting regret; her 
only wish is to see her mother’s health re- 
stored. 
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“T have been selfish,” she thinks, as she 
moves about from room to room giving the 
final orders for their departure. ‘‘I have 
been so anxious to forget my own misery 
that I have dragged my poor mother out 
much more than is good for her—and this 
is the end of it. O, if I should have really 
upset her health—if this change should 
even prove too late! Good God! how shall 
I ever forgive myself—or him !’’ 

She has not seen him since the interview 
he had with Mrs. St. John; she has gone 
out each evening feverishly expectant of 
his presence; longing, yet dreading to en- 
counter him; and she has dragged out the 
weary time with a heart of lead in her 
bosom, because he has never come—being, 
in point of fact, hundreds of miles away at 
his father’s seat in Scotland, though no 
one tells her so. 

“Afraid to meet me!’ she has thought 
bitterly. ‘‘ Yes, fear was about the last 
ingredient wanting in his cup of dishonor. 
How could I ever have been so mad as to 
think he loved me ?” 

The first place they try for change of air 
is Rochefort, in the Ardennes. A lovely 
fertile valley, surrounded by heather-cov- 
ered hills, the slopes of which are alive 
with wild blossoms, and the feet watered 
by clear streams, repose and peace seem to 
be the natural characteristics, the inevita- 
ble consequences, of a life in Rochefort. 

But does peace come to the broken spirit 
more readily in quiet than in bustle? I 
doubt it. What do we fly from, if not 
from memory? and can it come so closely 
to us ina crowd, where alien faces push 
between us and the semblance of the face 
we loved, and alien voices, clamoring for 
money or for interest, drown the sweet 
false tones that poisoned our existence, as 
when we walk alone and weary on the 
footpath of life, too weary, it may be, even 
to have strength to push aside that which 
we dread to look on? 

Irene finds it so.” In London, amidst the 
whirl and turmoil of the season, she 
thought she was strong enough to bear all 
things, even the knowledge—the bitterest 
knowledge to a woman—that she had given 
Eric Keir love in exchange for liking—fine 
gold for dross that tarnished at the first 
touch. 

But here, in peaceful slumbering Roche- 
fort, she is fain to confess herself defeat- 
ed. Here, where she can wander for miles 
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without meeting a soul to break her soli- 
tude, his memory walks beside her like a 
haunting ghost from which she prays to be 
delivered. 

Not mockingly nor coldly, nut with a 
gesture or a look that can awake her pride, 
but as her heart remembers him—as it had 
hoped he would be, until her overburthened 
spirit can bear the strain no longer, and 
she sinks down upon the grass, dappled 
with flowers and murmuring with insects, 
and prays God she may die. 

Only to rise, when her moan is over, 
burning with indignation against herself 
and him; hating herself, perhaps, even 
more than him, for having sunk so low as 
to regret him. Mrs. St. John knows noth- 
ing of all this; she is too feeble to walk 
beyond a short distance, and Irene never 
appears before her except in good spirits 
and with a beaming countenance. 

The mother is deceived—she feels her 
own health is failing, but she believes in 
the restoration of her child. Irene reads 
her belief, and is satisfied. 

Nevertheless, as soon as the weather 
will permit them, she persuades Mrs. St. 
John to move on to Brussels. She knows 
that in order to keep up her role she must 
be moving; one more month of Rochefort 
and the ghost of Eric Keir, and she should 
break down entirely. 

Brussels is full and gay; the September 
fetes are going on, and the town is crowd- 
ed. Mrs, St. John and her daughter take 
up their abode at one of the principal 
hotels, and prepare to enjoy life to the ut- 
termost. 

Enjoy life to the uttermost! I wonder 
which of us ever believes that he or she 
has reached the “uttermost,” or, having 
reached it, how long we believe it to be 
such. The “ uttermost,” if ever we attain 
it (how few do!), usually makes us so gid- 
dy we are not aware until we touch the 
bottom of the ladder again how quickly 
we have descended. 

Irene’s uttermost at this juncture con- 
sists of running about to see all there is to 
be seen, and that is very soon brought to a 
close by Mrs. St. John’s increasing weak- 
ness. She longs to accompany her daugh- 
ter, but she cannot accomplish it, and tne 
girl’s solitary rambles through picture gal- 
leries and museums begin only too soon to 
assume the same character as her walks in 
Rochefort. She comes to understand that 
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the companionship she needs is something 
more than is to be found in a strange 
crowd ; it must be an active conversational 
presence — something that shall barter 
bright thoughts for her dull ones, and 
force her to exert her intellectual powers, 
A real wholesome want seldom arises in 
this world without the possibility of grati- 
fying it. In a few days Irene finds the 
companion ready to hand. 

She returns one afternoon to the hotel, 
after having permitted her feverish imagi- 
nation to hold converse for hours with the 
fantastic horrors of Wiertz, and disturbs 
her mother in the midst of a conversation 
with a stranger—a gentleman of about 
fifty, or perhaps a few years older—whom 
Irene has never seen before. 

She stands at the door a moment irreso- 
lute, uncertain whether to enter or retreat, 
but Mrs. St. John catches sight of her. 

*Trene, my darling!” she exclaims. “1 
am so glad you are come home—only 
think! This gentleman is your nearest re- 
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lation on your dear father’s side—his 
cousin, Colonel Mordaunt; isn’t it wonder- 
ful that we should have met each other 
here ?” [TO BE CONTINUED.] 
- 

MoTHERS, TEACH YOUR CHILDREN TO 
Srxe.—If children love music (and what 
child does not!) they may fill up many idle 
hours that.might be uselessly if not sinful- 
ly employed, by learning that will not only 
make their own hearts happy, but add to 
the happiness of the entire home circle. 
When they have learned to sing at home, 
they have confidence to sing in Sabbath 
school, and then their cheerful voices 
blend in notes of thanksgiving, gladdening 
their hearers, as well as perfecting them in 
what conduces to their own pleasure. A 
singing child is not far from a happy one. 
Mothers, see to it that the rudiments of 
music are early taught your little ones. 
Sing with them and pray for them, and let 
your family be not only a praying circle, 
but a singing one, also. 


THE “SINMADRE.” 


BY OCTO. 


In the valleys of Andorra, 
Happy in their corn, 
And the shelter of the forests, 
A little child was born. 
Sorry welcome found the stranger 
Which the mother bore 
In the cot of Rodolf Toro, 
On the Segre’s shore. 


For she bore him, and she left him— 
Never saw her child. 

So the little Clodoveo 
Missed the warm eyes mild, 

Arms that else had wrapt him closely, 
But that, up above, 

Earthly min’stry was denied her— 


Not a mother’s love. 


Years, long years. In Barcelona, 
Fronting the wide sea, 

Lay a warrior home from battle. 
Home? no—soon to be. 

Valiant Clodovero Toro— 
Smiled on them beside, 

Wife, and children, and dear comrades; 
was the day he died: 

Norwood, Mass., April, 1873. 


* Ah, we miss that we have known not, 
And with curious sense, 
As with hope of second gaining, 
Hope so sweet, intense— 


** Mother, mother, I have longed for, 
But have never known, 
All the length of my proud striving, 
Bless me now, thine own! 


“Drop on me the tears and kisses 
You had given me then! 
I have been a knight most knightly, 
And a man ’mong men. 


* Hark! I hear the Segre’s rushing! 
Look! the fields of light! 
Such a death is worth the living 
Ages for. Good-night!’ 


And the children of Andorra— 
Though fond mothers bless— 
Call their river now “ Sinmadre,”’ 

Or, the ‘* Motherless.” 
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Ir was at the latter end of July that we 
found ourselves up at Skallstugan, a little 
station on the great highway which runs 
across the Scandinavian peninsula, be- 
tween Trondhjem and Sundswall on the 
gulf of Bothnia. After a hard day’s driv- 
ing, fishing and exploring, we were glad to 
take shelter from the bitterly cold evening 
air; for here the road runs two thousand 
feet above the sea, and when the sun is 
gone the breezes are cruelly chill. We had 
another toilsome day’s occupation cut out 
for the morrow, having arranged to pay a 
visit to an encampment of Lapps, who had 
taken up their quarters on the fjell, about 
six or seven miles from the station, on the 
frontier line of the Swedish and Norwe- 
gian kingdoms. 

When the morning came we were some- 
what disappointed to find that a steady 
drizzly rain was falling, which did not 
make the occasion inviting for a trudge 
through a marsh; however, as we were, of 
course, provided with waterproofs, the 
state of the weather was but of minor im- 
portance. 

By the time that we had breakfasted (off 
Sresh meat, be it observed, if it can be con- 
ceded that the flesh of the goat is ever 
fresh: 1 do not incline to that opinion) 
the rain had ceased, and a feeble strip of 
glimmering yellow appeared away on the 
horizon, where the dull gray clouds were 
endeavoring to tear themselves asunder, 
and dissolve partnership, giving every pros- 
pect of one of those sudden clearances of 
the weather which are not uncommon in 
mountain districts. Hopes began to revive 
within us, and we started in anticipation 
of seeing the sun again before the day 
should end. 

After a walk of three miles or more 
through a marsh, which, thanks to the 
dryness of the season, was easily passable, 
having in few parts water more than a few 
inches deep, and, being in its worst places 
bridged by tree-stumps, we came to a lake 
where a very cranky old boat was drawn 
up. The rain had commenced again in a 
very persistent drizzle, and the tops of the 
mountains were concealed in blue wreaths 
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of mist aud cloud, while the valleys were 
white with steamy vapors — altogether, 
most unpleasant weather. Our party con- 
sisted of five, the Danish professor, the 
Swedish baron, myself and res-kamrat, and 
the vagvisare. 

Had the day been fine, and the atmos- 
phere clear, the scene would have been 
very charming; as it was, we could see 
nothing but the murky water reflecting 
the dull, heavy, leaden clouds; the inces- 
sant fall of the fine perpendicular rain; the 
gloomy forests of black pine; and the tall 
mountains far away in mist and clouds, 
their sides dappled with patches of last 
winter’s snow. 

The baron and the guide were our oars- 
men, who, what with the badness of the 
oars, and the worseness (if such a word 
may be permitted) of the weather, did not 
have altogether an enviable task. Their 
labors, were, however, rewarded, for we at 
length arrived at the further marge of the 
lake, when we struggled up the hillside to 
the Lapp encampment. 

No sign of life was visible in the camp 
when we entered, and all that gave token 
of the presence of man was a faint column 
of blue-gray smoke, curling from the top 
of one of the tents or katas, of which there 
were two. No reindeer, no cattle, no 
horses, no dogs, even, were visible; the 
only moving thing being the steady rain, 
which fell with as much perseverance as 
if no moisture had been known in the 
land for a long age. 

The site of the camp was barren 
enough, a few stunted birch trees being 
the sole representatives of vegetable life, 
unless one includes the few patches of 
bla-bar and the scraps of moss, which had 
been trodden as nearly as possivle to the 
condition of the meagre soil which afford- 
ed them their existence. 

This scene of desolation and unmitigated 
dampness was the actual home of the Lap- 
lander, and now were we to make ac- 
quaintance with a family of these quaint 
and interesting people. They are true 
Mongolians, we are told, and much of the 
poetical is often connected with their 
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names. The Arabs of the north, the 
dwellers in tents, the proud and ingenious 
people who are so vain-glorious of their 
isolated life and contented with their 
peacefulness, who have never known war 
with their neighbors nor feuds among 
themselves, and who so rejoice in the nat- 
ural beauties of the country they inhabit 
that it seems to them the fairest the world 
can boast. Surely this is a people with 
whom it is well to make acquaintance! 

The vagvisare lifts the flap which serves 
as an entrance to the tent, and announces 
our arrival to the family within. It is an 
ordinary kata, perhaps eight feet in diame- 
ter, with a fire in its centre, above which 
is a hole in the roof, to serve as a means of 
exit for the smoke. We conjecture that 
such a tent might accommodate two, 
three, perchance four persons, and we wait 
to see how many shall emerge. 

One comes forth, a man, dressed ina 
garment of skin, brown and rusty, with a 
tall cap, also brown and rusty, which has a 
long projecting peak. Spangles of brass 
and other barbarous ornaments adorn his 
person, and a knife hangs at his side. 
His face is tanned to the color of his dress 
of skins; his expression is one of low cun- 
ning and arrant knavery, and his bleared 
eyes, that are watering from the smoky at- 
mosphere in which he has been sitting, 
lend to his hangdog face an appearance 
of dissipation that is melancholy to see. Is 
there anything of poetry about this crea- 
ture? Poctry! there is nothing but dirt. 

But he is followed by another animal of 
the same type—an old woman, who grins, 
and smirks, and chatters; an undesirable, 
filthy old hag. Then follows a younger 
woman, another man, a third woman, two 
more men; and there are still an old man 
and two women in the tent. We have 
been deceived by the chroniclers of Lap- 
pish traditions, if these are fair specimens 
of the people. They are a low and filthy 
herd, who are not inodorous, Dirt is the 
only thing remarkable about them, and 
that one sees in perfection. Their clothes 
are plastered with dirt, their faces are 
smeared with dirt, their hands are caked 
with dirt; they are the princes of dirt, the 
very personification of dirt. 

“What have you brought for us?” in- 
quires the undesirable hag. 

* Nothing.” 

“Nothing! But when visitors come to 
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see the Lapp they always bring a present. 
Tobacco. Spirit.’ 

“Not always; for we have not.”’ 

“Not even a drop of schnapps? not one 
of you?” 

“No, not one of us. But we will give 
you money, and you can send down to 
Skallstugan and buy spirit at the gastgi/- 
varegard.” 

Delight shines on every face, even 
through the grimy incrustations, and 
there is evident emulation among them as 
to which shall first obtain the means of 
procuring drunkenness. We distribute 
enough dollars to allow the whole camp to 
remain in a state of utter intoxication for 
a week; when, their cupidity satisfied, 
they give their minds to impertinent 
curiosity. 

** How old are you?’ questions the old 
woman, who seems to be the principal 
squaw. 

“Are you married ?” 

“ Have you any children? How many?” 

These questions go the round of us, and 
are answered with more or less truthful- 
ness—perhaps decidedly less; for what do 
our domestic circumstances concern these 
apostles of dirt? 

Having gratified the curiosity of the 
family, we suggest a visit to their herds, 
and inquire how many reindeer they pos- 
sess; but, while expressing their readiness 
to let us see the deer, they “‘ burke ’’ the 
question of numbers. 

““We possess seventeen hundred,” the 
old woman is understood to assert. This 
computation we take cum grano. 

** Where are they ?” 

“Upon the fjell.” 

We had already understood that a great 
portion of the herd was down in the en- 
campment at the moment, having just 
been driven there for milking; and we re- 
mind our old friend of this. 

* Well, yes,’ she admits, “‘ that’s true.” 

Then she leads the way to the milking- 
place, informing us, in answer to inquiries 
as to how many reindeer are congregated 
here, that “‘ there are too many to count.” 

Taking advantage of a piece of ground 
covered sparsely with stunted birch trees, 
as the most advantageous for the purpose 
required, the Lapps have formed one of 
the usual enclosures. It consists of a cir- 
cular chevaux de frise, formed of small 
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hedge, and measures about seventy feet in 
diameter, perhaps more. There are still 
standing many young birch trees in the en- 
closure, which serve the convenient pur- 
pose of posts, wheretwo the restless reindeer 
may be secured for milking. 

On the way to this place the old lady has 
discoursed of the mode of bringing the 
deer down from the fjell; and if we may 
credit her, it is customary to instruct one 
of the dogs to go and fetch the beasts. 
The Lapp dog is a handsome animal, with 
the docility of any home pet, the intelli- 
gence of the collie, and the wild appear- 
ance of the wolf. These handsome ani- 
mals require simply directions to drive in 
so many animals; they start alone, and in 
the course of half an bour, more or less, as 
the occasion may demand, down they come 
to the encampment following a herd of 
reindeer of two or three hundred, or how- 
ever many they may have succeeded in 
gathering together. Their intelligence is 
marvellous. 

Who has not heard wonderful stories of 
the reindeer? How the Lapps harness 
them to their little pulka, or sledge, by a 
single thong passed between the animals’ 
legs, and fastened to one of the great 
antlers; how in this manner they can ac- 
complish a journey of two or three hun- 
dred miles in a day. This is a common 
legend, but it partakes a vast deal too 
much of the marvellous; for the reindeer 
is unable to perform anything like so enor- 
mous a distance, nor is its pace so great as 
many writers have asserted. In fact, a 
great deal of poetical nonsense has been 
written about the creature. Without 
doubt, it isa vastly useful animal. It sup- 
plies milk, whence come butter and cheese ; 
its flesh is sufficiently succulent to provide 
a tolerably palatable food, if properly 
treated; its hide will form a dress, a bed, 
or a pair of boots; and from its horns may 
be made knife-handles, or other useful ar- 
ticles. It is serviceable as a draught ani- 
mal, as is well known, and is, indeed, to 
the Lapp so invaluable, that from it he 
manages to derive an existence—by the di- 
rect use of its produce, and by bartering 
for articles of necessity so much thereof as 
surpasses his needs. 

It cannot be denied that the reindeer 
possesses manifold virtues, but it is a dirty 
and an intractable brute, nevertheless. 
Try the experiment of driving a reindeer 
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sledge, and see if the beast, when he suc- 
ceeds in upsetting you, as he certainly will 
endeavor to do, does not immediately turn 
on you and do his utmost to rend you with 
his horns—which are exceedingly formid- 
able weapons. 

But let us follow the old woman who 
acts as our “‘ guide,” without being either 
“ philosopher” or “friend.” She has lift- 
ed a bar in the hedge, by which we gain 
admission to the enclosure, and we are 
among the reindeer, which restlessly pace 
about, as though eager to be again at 
large out on the fjell among their favorite 
moss and snow, uttering meanwhile a pe- 
culiar grunt, as musical as that of the hog, 
which it much resembles. 

The reindeer among which we find our- 
selves are good specimens of the animal. 
Some of the number are fine handsome 
beasts, with tall branching antlers that 
reach above one’s head; but mostly they 
are not so large, their size hardly exceed- 
ing that of a young calf. Many are a dun 
brown, shading off to white under the 
belly and round the head; but the greater 
proportion are of a peculiar mouse color, 
relieved in the same manner with white. 
The hair is long and thick, in such dense 
masses on the creatures’ sides as to be of 
surprising softness. They certainly require 
awarm covering, for in the extreme of 
winter it frequently occurs that they must 
endure a coldness of temperature which, 
measured on the scale of Fahrenheit, would 
be represented by perhaps eighty degrees 
of frost. Such cold is one of the most in- 
tense severity, but it is often reached in 
Swedish Lapland; it is, in fact, far colder 
there than on the north coast of Norway, 
where the sea is never frozen up; colder 
even than the very extreme north, where 
the Arctic expeditions have wintered. The 
lowest temperature recorded in the mete- 
orological register attached to Dr. Suther- 
land’s account of the expedition under Mr. 
Penny, despatched by the Admiralty in 
1850, to search for traces of Sir J. Frank- 
lin, is only forty-one degrees below zero, or 
seventy-three degrees of frost. This was 
attained on the 24th of February, 1851. 

The hair of the reindeer seems to be 
but indifferently fastened .to the skin, and 
is perpetually falling off. The animal is, 
in fact, in a chronic state of moult; al- 
though not, of course, to such an extent as 
for it to be apparent, beyond the mere 
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signs of loose hair on the ground. The en- 
closure was regularly strewn with hair. . 

The whole family of Lapps were engaged 
in the process of milking, and we had to 
be introduced to many members of the do- 
mestic circle whom we had not before had 
the pleasure and privilege of seeing. 
There was a scurrilous old man, who 
seemed to be the chief of the gang, a dis- 
sipated rascal, if ever the world knew 
such a character. This old fellow even 
had a small amount of hair on his lip, 
which he, no doubt, imagined was a mus- 
tache; it gave one the idea that he had 
swallowed his toothbrush, and it was 
bursting through the skin. The Lapps, as 
arule, have no hair on their faces, and 
this old fellow was the first exception to 
the rule we had seen. His stature, also, 
was far above the average, whence a sus- 
picion arose that he could claim consider- 
able of the Swede or Norwegian, as well 
as the Lapp, in his descent. One of the 
creatures, a young girl of fifteen, who was 
unfortunately lame, had a face which, as 
far as could be discerned through a copi- 
ous layer of dirt, might almost have been 
pretty. She was, certainly an exception to 
the rule of Lappish esthetics; for they are 
amost unmitigatedly ugly and unprepos- 
sessing race. 

Our old friend, who had taken us under 
her charge, was an important personage in 
the milking enclosure, her duty consisting 
in lassoing the deer and tying them up 
ready for milking. The process of catch- 
ing the animals is very pretty. The wary 
old woman prepares the rope in her black 
and sbrivelled hands, casts a glance round 
the herd befere singling out her victim; 
then, with a dexterous throw which seldom 
misses its aim, she flings the noose round 
the selected animal’s horns, and, ‘* hauling 
in the slack,’”’ has the reindeer a most se- 
cure prisoner. She then knots the rope 
about the animal’s nose, and ties it firmly 
to a tree; after which she directs her at- 
tention to another member of the herd. 

When an animal is secured, one of the 
other Lapps, either man or woman, carry- 
ing a dirty little wooden bowl having a 
long handle, approaches the captive, and 
commences the operation of milking; 
which, accompanied by many resounding 
slaps on the deer’s udder, is a process of 
sufficient nastiness to provoke a sentiment 
much resembling disgust. 
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Each animal yields about half a pint of 
milk—a rich unctuous liquid, thick and 
creamy. We tasted the produce of this 
herd; with what amount of relish I will 
not say, since we had seen the warm fluid 
trickling over the grimy hands of the 
Lapps, from which it certainly received a 
modicum of dirt. I sipped for the sake of 
being able to say that I knew the flavor of 
reindeer milk; but I was sincerely glad to 
forget the taste, by cramming my mouth 
full of berries of a less nauseous character 
than the lacteal compound. 

Reindeer cream, I presume, does not 
exist, since the milk itself is so intensely 
thick; but the cheese—I cannot allude to 
it without a shudder. Goat’s milk is fre- 
quently met with in mountainous districts ; 
and I have even, in Heligoland, seen the 
milk of regular milch-sheep served with 
coffee; in Central Asia mare’s milk is a 
recognized commodity, while asses’ milk, I 
believe, is amongst us prescribed medici- 
nally, but I am not acquainted with its 
flavor. I wish I could say the same for 
reindeer milk! 

When we had seen all that could inter- 
est us in this curious kraal, or corral, or 
ranche, or whatever it may be called in any 
civilized language, we retraced our steps to 
the encampment. There was amongst the 
party an excessively disreputable-looking 
Lapp, a young fellow with ophthalmic eyes 
and generally dissgpated appearance, who 
now expressed a desire to accompany us 
back to Skallstugan. There was no reason 
apparent why we should object to his re- 
turning with us, if he so desired it; but, on 
the other hand, no possible reason could 
be assigned, and no combination of cir- 
cumstances could be imagined, which would 
render his company desirable. As, how- 
ever, he appeared really desirous of going 
back in our company, in order that we 
might present him with a gallon or so of 
schnapps, we made no objection. 

“There,” said he, with a coolness which 
certainly was striking, ‘‘ just wait a quarter 
of an hour, while I change my clothes, and 
I will go with you.”’ 

He was attired, as most Lapps are, ina 
frock of greasy skin, and an unlimited 
quantity of dirt; what, therefore, the 
process of changing his dress might con- 
sist in, one was at some trouble to conjec- 
ture. Certainly the desire to solve this 
problem was the only reason which induced 
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us to accede to his very moderate request. 

While waiting we returned to the larger 
kata of the two, and looked inside for our 
vagvisare. He was engaged in a discussion 
with a toothless old Lapp who was brewing 
coffee beside the fire. This old gentleman 
civilly invited us to enter his smoky abode, 
which we, with the utmost politeness, de- 
clined; he then, not to be. accused of in- 
hospitality, was good enough to suggest 
that we should join him at coffee. To this 
politeness we also returned a negative 
reply. 

The skin kata, or tent of the Lapps, such 
as we saw here, is a habitation of sufficient 
discomfort, it must be conceded; the 
wooden building, which one finds amongst 
the less migratory people further north, is 
perhaps less uninviting. In those luxuri- 
ous buildings they have an arrangement 
for sleeping, which somewhat answers to 
our own idea of separate chambers. They 
place a board edge up across the floor, on 
one side of which sleep the males, on the 
other the females; an admirable and most 
effectual safeguard against immorality! 

When our guide emerged from the tent, 
in which he had been enjoying himself 


with the ancient proprietor, so little had 
the smoke agreed with him that his eyes 
were red and moist, while he blinked in 
the less dim light like an owl in the sun- 


shine. He appeared to be on especially 
intimate terms with thd@yhole family, and 
was loth to quit their sweet society. When 
we proposed an adjournment, he suggested 
that we had promised to wait for Johann, 
who was arranging his toilet. 

“We allowed that worthy ragamuffin a 
quarter of an hour,’’ we explained, “‘ which 
he has already exceeded. He has been 
half an hour. Let us therefore start.”’ 

The guide was very reluctant to move; 
but there were dollars at stake, and he 
must perforce do as we ordered. He ac- 
cordingly slowly led the way downwards to 
the lake. 

“ Johann is not ready,” he said; ‘and 
the gentlemen promised to wait.” 

“Hang Johann! Let him catch us up. 
He can run, I suppose ?” 

Bewars,”’ answered the vagvisare, em- 
ploying an atrocious combination of sylla- 
bles, which conveys to the mind of a Swede 
the intelligible word, “ Certainly.” 

But he was discontented, his feeble in- 
tellect being unable to assign to the condi- 
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tion punctuality any signification. What 
mattered whether we waited a quarter of ' 
an hour, or two hours and a quarter? 
Poor benighted savage ! 

Descending by a path different to that by 
which we had reached the fjell, we passed, 
on the way to the lake, the boundary be- 
tween the two kingdoms, Sweden and 
Norway. The Lapp encampment was in 
the latter country, just over the frontier. 
It was a bleak, dismal and desolate scene, 
such as one seldom passes through ; the in- 
termittent rain-showers adding to the dis- 
eomfort of such moist wildness, and 
rendering the marshy ground every mo- 
ment more treacherous and unpleasant to 
traverse. 

Far as the eye could reach stretched 
boundless forests of pine and fir, with here 
and there patches of birch, and open pieces 
of bog and morass. Behind us lay the 
snow-clad mountains, the summit of the 
fjell; below us was the great misty lake, 
towards which trickled many little mean- 
dering streams and runnels of crystal water, 
stealing between the bushes of juniper and 
blabar, on which the ripening berries hung 
in rich profusion, and affording a play- 
ground for the frogs, which now and again 
hopped across our path, or dived into the 
water with a resounding splash. 

Of course the wretched Johann was so 
tardy that he failed to overtake us by the 
time we had reached the water’sedge. We 
again waited, and even shouted to attract 
his attention, but without any other result 
than arousing a slumbering echo. 

We had given the fellow sufficient grace, 
and our patience was exhausted. What is 
to be said of the man who keeps one wait- 
ing? I could say a great deal. He proves 
himself one of two things, both of which 
are sufficiently unpleasant—a person of no 
resolution, or an utterer of untruths (not 
to use a harsherterm). The first for fixing 
a time which it is beyond his feeble powers 
to accomplish; the second for mentioning 
a time which he does not intend to meet. 
On second thoughts, I am inclined to think 
he proves himself both. O unpunctual 
ones, who keep others waiting, on whatso- 
ever plea, lay the above flattering unction 
to your souls! And now let us say no more 
about it. 

Baron —— again acted as oarsman, in 
conjunction with the guide, under whose 
united efforts we made some way over the 
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leaden water. But we were hardly a hun- 
dred yards from the shore when an answer- 
ing shout was heard in the distance to the 
ery of ‘‘ Johann!’ and the figure of the 
Lapp was seen descending towards the lake. 

The oarsmen ceased to row, while some- 
thing resembling a council of war was 
actually held, as to whether we should put 
back, and receive on board the unpunctual 
Johann. 

The professor was inclined to stop; the 
baron was indifferent. Of course the vag- 
visare was anxious to take his friend on 
board, but his wish went for nothing. I 
opposed, in the strongest manner possible, 
any notion of returning for so ungrateful 
a reprobate, and I record, with unalloyed 
pleasure, the fact that my motion was 
eventually carried, and that we again made 
way, leaving grimy Johann frantically ges- 
ticulating on the bank, and uttering all 
sorts of unavailing adjurations for our 
return. 

“He no doubt has got wet in this rain,” 
said I, to comfort the guide. “He might 
catch cold sitting in this damp boat. Is 
there any road by which he could walk to 
Skallstugan ?”’ 

Bewars,”?’ murmured the guide, de- 
spondently. ‘‘He can tramp through the 
marsh on the lake’s edge.” 

“ Then let him tramp,” said I; “an ex- 
cellent mode of testing whether his boots 
are waterproof.” 

This lively sally did not appear to exhila- 
rate the guide, I regret to say; on the con- 
trary, he seemed rather aggrieved thereby. 
They are an incomprehensible people, 
these Scandinavians. However, it is pro- 
verbial that they have no conception of a 
joke. 

The only consolation we could offer to 
the vagvisare was that, on our arrival again 
at Skallstugan, we would provide a certain 
quantity of schnapps, to await the coming 
of Johann, should he take the trouble to 
follow us; for, of course, he had no other 
object in view than procuring further 
means of intoxication in addition to the 
money which we had already distributed 
in the camp. 

Amongst the many characteristic stories 
which are current concerning the Lapps, 
is one which relates to an old man who 
had sent for a doctor to visit his camp. 

“What, surely you are not ill, old 
Jacob?” said the doctor. 


“Nay, master, nay, I am well enough,” 
replied Jacob, with a sorrowful face. “ It 
is far worse.” 

““What! not your handsome daughter ?”’ 
continued the doctor. 

“No, no; it is far worse,” said old 
Jacob, moaning and rocking himself in his 


seat, like an ill-regulated pendulum work- 
ing upside down. 

*““Your wife, then?’’ quoth the doctor. 
“* Let me see her.” 

worse,’ muttered Jacob, dis- 
consolately. 

“What! worse than your wife or your 
daughter?’ exclaimed the incredulous 
doctor. Who is it, then 

The old Lapp wiped a tear from his an- 
cient eye, as he mournfully replied: 

*“*My horse, my horse! O, save him, 
doctor—save my horse !’’ 

There is something almost ludicrous in 
this touching story; but it is, nevertheless, 
a fact that the affection which a Lapp 
bears for his horse is occasionally really 
marvellous. They are clever and plucky 
little animals, there is no doubt; and were 
I to institute a comparison between the 
horse and the Lapp, I fancy the former 
would come out considerably the better of 
the two. 

With damp feet and gigantic appetites 
we arrived back in sight of the grass-grown 
roofs of Skallstugan, under which we were 
not sorry again nd ourselves; neither 
did we regret being provided with a change 
of boots and such refection as the hospita- 
ble landlady could lay before us. 

Tae STRUGGLE witH VANiTy.—It is 
hard to resist the temptation to be drawn 
into the vortex of showy fashionable life. 
To live simply, to keep within one’s means, 
to hold indulgence within safe bounds, con- 
tent with such pleasures as may be inno- 
cently enjoyed, to make friends of the plain 
and unpretending, is1.oteasy. It demands 
a long discipline in patience and self-deni- 
al, but the discipline is of utmost value. 
The most sterling and gracious qualities 
spring from it—tranquillity of mind, ease of 
conscience, peace of heart, temperance, so- 
briety, chastity, satisfaction with common 
joys, delight in humble pleasures, taste for 
good books, the appreciation of good people, 
the uncomplaining and grateful temper, the 
moral integrity which is proof against cor- 
ruption. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. LASSELLE had been having “ pri- 
vate theatricals.’’ They had proved a very 
great burden upon her volatile mind; and 
she drew a long sigh of relief as the cur- 
tain fell upon the closing scene of ‘‘ Trea- 
son.’ However, she had the grand satis- 
faction of knowing that the affair had been 


a decided success. Especially the leading 
character was voted a success; but of 
course that was to be expected, said the 
audience, for he was a “ professional per- 
son.’’ Mrs. Lasselle’s nephew, who was to 
have taken the character of Philip Nolan, 
had the bad taste to break his arm just at 
that critical time; and as there was not 
time for anybody else to learn the part, 
Mrs. Lasselle was quite in despair, until 
some one suggested hiring a professional 
actor to fill the vacancy. She did not like 
that idea, but there was no other way out 
of the difficulty, so she commissioned her 
chief masculine aid to seek out and engage 
a suitable person. Said masculine was Mr. 
Cary Fennimore, a sort of confidential 
friend of Mrs. Lasselle, whom she was 
popularly supposed to fayor as a suitor for 
the hand of her niece. “We was quite dis- 
tinguished as an amateur actor, and knew 
agreat many professionals; so he found 
no trouble in securing the services of a 
competent Philip Nolan. 

Mrs. Lasselle believed implicitly in Cary 
Fennimore, and in her eyes he could hard- 
ly be imprudent; yet she was a little 
shocked at his choice. She was too con- 
stant a theatre-goer not to know what a 
very ill reputation Heman Darrell bore. 
That, of course, did not in the least de- 
tract from his popularity; he was quite a 
favorite with the theatre-going public. 
But the world which sat in the dress-circle 
and clapped its patrician hands so enthusi- 
astically when he came “‘on”’ in a popular 
role, was fully aware what a bad fellow he 
was; and Mrs, Lasselle, much as she ad- 
mired him at the Atheneum, was rather 
startled at the idea of seeing him play in 
her own virtuous parlors. It is a question 
whether the actor’s sins, which, like him- 
self, were public property, were any worse 
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than those of some whom Mrs, Lasselle 
gladly welcomed to sit among his audience; 
only the latter were more select and exclu- 
sive sinners, not to be discussed by vulgar 
tongues. 

However, there was no help for it; and 
Mrs. Lasselle accepted the situation, and 
since she must have Heman Darrell, set 
about making the most of him as an “ at- 
traction.” And as the curtain fell, she 
had the satisfaction of knowing that, as I 
remarked at first, the performance had 
a decided success. 

ere was a private supper after the per- 
formance, and Mrs. Lasselle, after many 
scruples and much consultation of Cary 
Fennimore, decided that Heman Darrell 
must be asked to remain to it. So, when 
the last of the audience had bowed, and 
complimented, and taken leave (all except 
a few favored ones who had been invited 
to stay), she hastened away to the little 
back parlor behind the stage. She would 
not have been disappointed if she had 
found the actor gone, though she had re- 
solved, if she must invite him, to do it 
graciously. But he was still there, though 
most of the amateur ‘‘ company ’”’ had gone 
down to the supper-room. He was evi- 
dently on the point of leaving, for he held 
his hat in his hand as he stood talking to 
Cary Fennimore and a young lady, who 
were laughing immoderately at some story 
he was telling. 

He was a very handsome man, this 
scamp of an actor. He looked rather 
younger than his age, twenty-eight; Cary 
Fennimore, who was a year his junior, 
seemed the older of the two. In figure, 
just tall enough to be elegant, with a 
charming grace of movement and manner, 
and a strangely sweet voice, there was 
something very attractive about him. The 
charm of his face was not all in the regular 
features, the handsome mouth, the bril- 
liant dark eyes, and the white brow with 
its crown of black curls, that were enough 
of themselves to turn a girlish brain. 
There was more than beauty in his face; 
it had a power and depth of expression as 
rare as it was fascinating. 
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He politely suspended his conversation 
as Mrs. Lasselle entered the room, and 
bowed deferentially when she approached ; 
and, under the charm of his grace and 
courtesy, the lady found no difficulty in 
looking and speaking very graciously in- 
deed as she said: 

“You are not going, Mr. Darrell? Of 
course we expect you to remain to our lit- 
tle supper. You will not disappoint us?” 

Cary Fennimore, who, as “manager,” 
assumed authority, observed that he had 
proffered the invitation unsuccessfully, 
and he hoped Mrs. Lasselle would do bet- 
ter; upon which Mrs. Lasselle urged her 
request, and the actor gallantly yielded. 

“The play was a charming success,” re- 
marked Mrs. Lasselle; “for which, I sup- 
pose, we are principally to credit you, Mr. 
Darrell ?” ‘ 

** By no means,” replied Heman Darrell. 
“The ladies and gentlemen did remark- 
ably well, all of them.” 

‘Especially Miss Winnifred,” smiled 
Cary Fennimore, bowing to the young 
lady; ‘‘ what a surprisingly fine Amanda 
she made! Let me congratulate you on 
your talent, Miss Winnie.” 

Winnifred Carden laughed, and asserted 
that she had not a particle of histrionic 
talent, and Mr. Fennimore knew that her 
doing tolerably well was entirely owing to 
Mr. Darrell; which was all very true. 

“Well, never mind discussing the mat- 
teruow!’ exclaimed Mrs. Lasselle. ‘“ Let 
us go down to supper, for I begin to feel 
bearish 

“Shall I take you down?” said Cary, 
offering his arm. Mrs. Lasselle took it, 
and the next moment remembered with 
dismay that Winnifred was left to the 
actor. She was just taking his arm as 
Mrs. Lasselle glanced around, and that 
lady, seeing that the case was hopeless, 
submitted, and went down to supper, fol- 
lowed by her niece and Heman Darrell. 

Miss Carden did not seem at all dissatis- 
fied with her escort; she appeared to find 
the young actor very agreeable company. 
She knew all about him, but she could not 
help being pleased by his graceful atten- 
tions. He did not bore her, like Cary Fen- 


nimore, with continual compliments, but 
his manner was full of respectful admira- 
tion. After playing ‘‘ Treason”? with him, 
it was very natural that she should feel as 
if she had known him longer and better 
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than the acquaintance of anevening. She 
laughed at his witty nonsense with the 
greatest freedom, and accepted his civili- 
ties with perfect ease; yet through it all 
there was an indefinable and intangible 
something which made him feel that she 
was keeping him at a distance; that they 
were not to be friends because of this 
night’s acquaintance. He understood, 
when he went away from the house, that 
it would not be as a guest, but as a hired 
actor who had done his required work and 
received his pay, and who would have no 
more right to speak to or claim acquaint- 
ance with this girl at his side than he had 
before they met. It was not a pleasant 
thing to know. 

For all that he exerted himself to please 
her. If he might never meet her again, 
she should, at least, remember him favor- 
ably. Mrs. Lasselle, who, greatly to her 
disappointment, had been obliged to take 
a seat ever so far from her niece, cast many 
an anxious glance in her direction, not at 
all liking the very pleasant terms which 
Winnie and the actor seemed to have es- 
tablished. Winnie, at last, saw that she 
was disturbed, and understood the cause. 
She flushed uncomfortably, and tried to 
be more reserved; but just then Heman 
Darrell made an unusually witty sally, and 
caused her to laugh again; whereat she 
exclaimed ; 

“Dear me, Darrell, you make me 
laugh too much !*I’m positive that I must 
be conducting in a very silly manner, for I 
see my aunt looking reproachfully at me. 
You really must not be so funny.” 

be a graveyard!’ said Heman, sol- 
emnly; at which Winnie laughed again. 

Merriment was exceedingly becoming to 
Winnifred Carden. It showed her sweet 
innocent young face to the very best ad- 
vantage; and Heman Darrell took an ex- 
quisite pleasure in seeing her brown eyes 
sparkle and dance, and watching the dim- 
ples come into her pretty cheeks, and the 
white teeth gleam out through her smiling 
parted lips. She was not a great beauty; 
there were scores of handsomer girls at 
Mrs. Lasselle’s that night. But her face 
was a very pleasing one, especially to 
Heman Darrell, who had seen so many 
bold, forward, flippant faces. It was a 
pure, good, girlish face, very artless and 
unaffected, but far from characterless. In- 
deed, it had a great deal of character, of 
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its own gentle womanly kind. Pretty, too, 
with a fresh innocent prettiness, quite as 
attractive in its way as the stately beauty 
of those handsomer girls. And Winnie’s 
face was very like herself. 

She was pure, and good, and womanly; 
unspoiled by wealth and society, and true 
to herself through all its shams and decep- 
tions; and there was firmness and spirit 
enough in her composition to have made 
her a heroine upon a heroic occasion. 

Heman Darrel! had known some good 
women in his life—not many; but when 
he met such a one, he knew it, and re- 
spected her with a depth of regard and rev- 
erence unknown to many a better man, 
Mrs. Lasselle need not have feared his ex- 
erting any contaminating influence upon 
her niece; for even while he strove to in- 
terest and please her, that she might re- 
member him, he felt that he had nothing 
in common with her pure nature, save 
their common humanity. In his thought 
he placed her above and beyond himself, 
as the stars of heaven were above and be- 
yond him. 

So, when he took his leave that night, 
along with Cary Fennimore, he did not 
touch her hand as Cary did; he only 
bowed to her and to Mrs. Lasselle, and 
stepped out, after Cary, into the street. As 
the door closed after him, Mrs. Lasselle 
breathed a sigh of relief, and told herself 
that she would not guilty of such an- 
other piece of imprudence. Then she for- 
got Heman Darrell; she would have been 
shocked if she had known that her niece 
did not. 

Winnie found herself thinking of him 
long after he was gone. Thinking of his 
glorious face, as it had looked in the play, 
when he made it so perfectly express the 
changing passions of poor Philip Nolan; 
of his exquisite voice, that seemed to thrill 
her yet; of his wit and his gallant cour- 
tesy; and, with a strangely bitter and re- 
gretful pang, of the bad, bad name he 
bore; of the many sins that the world laid 
to his charge. Heman Darrell had not 
failed in his effort; Winnie did remember 
him, though it were better for her peace 
that she had not! 

She was very late at the breakfast-table 
on the following morning, and Mrs, Las- 
selle commented on her being unusually 
grave and still. All day she was thought- 
ful and abstracted; so much so as to be 
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quite unlike her usual self; and her aunt 
expressed much anxiety lest she had fa- 
tigued herself too much with the theatri- 
cals. Had not Winnie better give up their 
proposed ball that evening, and remain at 
home? But Winnie assured her she was 
not tired, not in the least, and she did not 
think it right to disappoint Mrs. B., to whom 
she had promised so positively to come; 
and Mrs. Lasselle amiably agreed. 

Indeed, Winnie did not look fatigued or 
jaded when she came into the parlor all 
dressed for the ball, in shining silk and 
misty gauze, with white pearls, like frozen 
teardrops, on her arms and about her slen- 
der white throat. Her eyes were very 
bright, and her cheeks flushed with a 
warm color, like the heart of a damask 
rose, while a smile was making dimples all 
about her pretty mouth. She was looking 
very lovely, and Mrs. Lasselle exclaimed, 
in a voice full of satisfaction: 

“Why, Winnie, child! you are charm- 
ing! You never looked better in your 
life.”’ 

If Mrs. Lasselle had known what brought 
that smile to Winnie’s face, she might not 
have been entirely pleased at the circum- 
stance. A moment before coming down 
from her room she had paused to glance 
out from the bay-window in the hall; and 
she saw Heman Darrell walking past, 
across the street. He chanced to turn his 
head and look up as she stood there, and 
smiled and bowed. She had not thought 
of the act at all in the way of any question 
as to its propriety; but it was plainly un- 
expected to him, for his handsome face lit 
up with sudden surprised pleasure, and his 
dark eyes fairly glowed as he lifted his 
hat. For her life she could not have told 
why she blushed so as she turned from the 
window and went down to her aunt. 

Then came the ball, which she enjoyed 
with all the zest of a happy girl’s first 
season. Yet there was one drawback to 
its pleasure; she was a favorite in society, 
and no one was more courted; yet, thor- 
oughly as she enjoyed it all, she would 
have been better satisfied if Cary Fenni- 
more had been less devotedly attentive to 
her. She had no feeling beyond a little 
friendly liking for him, and it troubled her 
that he should continually manifest a feel- 
ing so much more tender. On this night 
he was extremely devoted. She tried in 
vain to escape his attentions; he would 
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not be discouraged. Wherever she went, 
whatever she did, he was at her side, with 
his admiring eyes, and his air of being 
completely at her command. 

At last he ‘‘came to a climax,’’ as Mrs. 
Lasselle expressed it; which is to say, that 
he found her in a little ante-room alone, 
and proposed to her. He had not meant 
to do it then; he was far from sure of her 
favor, and he had not intended to speak 
until he was certain that his suit would not 
be rejected. But her manner that evening 
tantalized him into a precipitation very 
unlike Cary Fennimore’s usual moderate 
deliberate self. 

So he proposed to her, in an anxious 
flurried style, with something of dread in 
it, that made her inexpressibly sorry for 
him. She refused him quietly, firmly, but 
very kindly, yet in a manner that left him 
no hope. He heard her with that desolate 
feeling which is not despair but akin to it, 
and when she had finished he turned from 
her without a word, and was going from 
the room, downcast and silent; but she de- 
tained him, saying, gently, with her hand 
on his arm: 

“* Cary, we have always been good friends; 
you will not be less my friend because I 
could not have you more ?” 

O yes!—no, I mean,” faltered Cary, not 
exactly knowing what he did mean. Poor 
fellow, he was so bitterly disappointed! 
“Don’t think,” he said, earnestly, “ that I 
shall let this make us enemies, Winnie. I 
shall always be your friend, and you have 
given me no reason to blame you in the 
least. It is only my fault that I was blind 
enough to imagine that you felt more than 
friendly to me.”’ 

**You are very good to see it so, Cary,” 
said Winnie, with the tears coming into 
her eyes. ‘‘ You deserve a better love than 
mine.” 

He only sighed, touched her hand slight- 
ly with his own, and went out. Winnie 
went home; there was no more enjoyment 
in the ball. She liked Cary too well not to 
grieve over his disappointment, even though 
she could not find it in her heart to make 
him happy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuey were playing ‘Treason’ at the 
Atheneum; so Mrs. Lasselle informed 
Winnie one morning at breakfast, and also 
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that Heman Darrell was the leading 
character. 

“ That actor, you recollect, who assisted 
in our theatricals last spring, my dear,’ 
she added, by way of refreshing Winnie’s 
memory as to who Heman Darrell was. 

Winnie’s memory did not need it; she 
had not forgotten Heman Darrell. She 
thought of him often, and very kindly, and 
whenever she went to the theatre and he 
appeared upon the stage, she felt a sensa- 
tion of pleasure for which she did not seek 
to account, and she watched his acting 
with something more than a critic’s inter- 
est. Once she felt strangely happy at 
hearing Cary Fennimore remark to another 
**amateur’’ of his acquaintance, that “‘ one 
didn’t hear anything of that wild scamp 
Heman Darrell lately. He appeared to be 
getting steady.” 

So her tone was far from indifferent 
when she stopped playing with her tea- 
spoon and said: 

** We shall go to see him, I suppose ?”” 

‘Of course; I’ve quite a curiosity to see 
Darrellin ‘Treason’ again,” Mrs. Lasselle 
answered. 

But that evening when they sat in their 
private box, lowest tier, waiting for the 
curtain to rise, Winnie seemed by far the 
most “‘curious’’ of the two; for while her 
aunt leaned back in her chair and chatted 
idly with Cary, she leaned forward with her 
eyes fixed eagerly upon the curtain, while 
her little foot tappéd impatiently upon the 
floor. When the curtain rolled up and the 
play commenced, she was visibly impatient 
for the appearance of Philip Nolan. 

Magnificently handsome he looked when 
he “‘ came on”’ in the midst of enthusiastic 
applause. As he stepped forward to the 
footlights he turned his face toward the 
box where Winnie sat, and a sudden flush 
came to his face as he met her look of pas- 
sionate admiration. She was bending over 
toward the stage, her eyes glowing, her 
cheeks burning red, and her lips half 
parted with asmile. His heart beat high, 
and he was trembling with delight as he 
took up his role with a proud determination 
to do his best because she saw him. That 
sudden meeting of their eyes, that one 
swift glance of mutual admiration, had 
kindled in his heart the tender emotion al- 
ready familiar to Winnie’s. 

They loved! these two, so far apart in 
station and in themselves. This man, so 
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reckless and hardened in sin and error; 
this woman, so pure and good, so true to 
her womanly nature. He loved this girl 
whom he saw but for the second time; and 
Winnifred Carden, who had refused her 
heart to irreproachable Cary Fennimore, 
gave it unasked to the dissolute young 
actor Heman Darrell. 

Meanwhile the play went on. And Win- 
nifred, listening to the passionate words 
of love which he was rehearsing to the 
“ Amanda”? at his side, recalled that even- 
ing when she had listened to the same 
words, and replied to him in Amanda’s 
tender speech. The actor had never done 
so well; he fairly outdid himself, and the 
house rang with applause at the end of 
every act. Mrs. Lasselle was in raptures, 
and declared that Darrell was actually a 
genius. 

Suddenly a terrible cry rang through the 
crowded house; a cry of “ Fire, fire! The 
theatre is on fire!’ The throng went wild 
with terror; there was a panic and a rush 
for the doors. One of the side entrances 
was nailed up, because of some repairing. 
The crowd that rushed for the other was 
driven back by a broad sheet of flame, that 
burst out suddenly, enveloping the door- 
way, and there was no way of egress except 
the main doors, toward which the panic- 
stricken throng surged in. one hurrying 
human tide. 

Mrs. Lasselle shrieked and wrung her 
hands in helpless terror; Winnie, pale with 
fright, ran to the front of the box, with an 
instinctive hope of escape in that direction, 
while Cary hurried to unlock the box 
entrance. But as he threw it open a cloud 
of smoke rolled through it, and he turned 
back in dismay just as Winnie fell senseless 
to the floor, stricken down by a falling 
board with which some one had attempted 
to aid his descent from the gallery. 

It was a crisis; Mrs. Lasselle screamed, 
and Cary felt helpless, but there was one 
at hand who was equal to the occasion. A 
graceful form in the dress of Philip Nolan 
leaped from the stage into the box, and a 
quick clear voice exclaimed : 

“The stage entrance! This way, Fenni- 
more; I’]] take care of the young lady.” 

And Heman Darrell, cool and self-pos- 
sessed in the midst of all this panic, lifted 
Winnie in his strong arms and leaped back 
upon the stage, followed by Mrs. Lasselle 
and Cary. He led the way quickly across 
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the stage, through a long passage, and out 
by a rear door to the street at the back of. 
the theatre. There was a drug store across 
the way, and thither he bore the insensible 
Winnie, and set about helping Mrs. Lasselle 
to restore her to consciousness, while Cary 
went off to get a carriage. 

“O Mr. Darrell, what shall Ido? I’m 
afraid she is badly hurt?’ sobbed Mrs. 
Lasselle, getting frightened at the sight of 
a wound upon Winnie’s head, from which 
the blood was trickling over her face and 
neck. 

“TI fear she is,” said Heman, in husky 
tones, and turning very pale. ‘Let me 
call Doctor Chase; his office is close at 
hand.”’ And away he went. 


Time—two months later. Scene—Mrs. 
Lasselle’s parlor. Winnie Carden looked 
very lovely sitting in the deep bay-window, 
with the glow of the gaslight on her rip- 
pling hair, and her white dress drifting 
like folds of snow about her chair; and 
Heman Darrell thought so, too, for his 
eyes were glowing as he stood beside her, 
and his face was bright with a look of more 
than admiration. Since the night when he 
carried her in his arms from the burning 
theatre, he had been admitted as a fre- 
quent visitor at Mrs. Lasselle’s; at first, it 
was on the pretext of inquiring about 
Winnie, who was ill for over a week; and 
when there was no longer any excuse for 
solicitude about her, he did not cease his 
calls. Mrs. Lasselle, grateful for what he 
had done, and really forced, in spite of 
herself, to like the handsome agreeable 
actor, did not discourage his coming. She 
contented herself with “‘ taking an interest 
in him,’’ as she said, and lecturing him in’ 
maternal fashion for being “‘ so dreadfully 
wicked,” and ‘‘ making people talk so about 
him; and at last she stopped even that, 
when she saw how uncomfortable it made - 
Heman, who took it all in pained earnest. 
“People talked ” about Mrs. Lasselle, toe, . 
for admitting him to her house; but Mrs. 
Lasselle’s position in society was so assured - 
that she could do what she liked. 

A change had come over Heman Darrell. 
He gave people no more occasion to talk. 
He was missed from the haunts of dissipa-- 
tion where he had once been known, andi 
he seemed to have quite forgotten his old: 
companions and his old habits. Reason 
sufficient for it all—he loved Winnie Car- 
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fen; and a pure love for a good woman 
will keep anymanfromsin. When Heman 
thought what a barrier between him and 
the girl he so loved was his past life, he 
loathed it too bitterly for any desire to re- 
turn to it. He would have given all his 
future life could it have blotted out the 
memory of his past. 

Darrell had never felt his unworthiness 
more keenly than he felt it that night, 
because Winnie looked so pure and inno- 
cent in her spotless white garments, and 
because several occurrences that day had 
reminded him of foul spots in his own life 
he would have been glad toforget. Winnie 
noticed that he looked unhappy and ill at 
ease, and at length she spoke of it. 

** What is the matter with you to-night ?”’ 
she said. “‘You are not like yourself. 
Why are you so sad and silent?” 

“* Why?” he repeated, slowly; then sud- 
denly replied, with vehement bitterness, 
** Because I cannot help thinking of the 
great gulf between you and me, Miss 
Carden!’ 

She looked up at him suddenly, with 
wide surprised eyes, but a little flush came 
into her cheek as she faltered: 

“What do you mean? Have I said or 
done anything to hurt you, Heman?”’ She 
had a frank way of calling him by his name 
that almost troubled while it pleased him. 

“ You—O my darling, my saint, how 

could you hurt me?” he cried, in his pas- 
sion; and then, seeing her start and turn 
pale, he tried to check himself, but his 
heart would be heard, and he dropped upon 
his knees at her feet, almost moaning, 
“Winnie, forgive me—I love you!’ 
_ For a moment there was silence, save for 
Heman’s breathing, strong and quick, like 
one who was battling with himself. Then 
Winnie stood up before him, and placing 
both her hands upon his shoulders, she 
said, in a firm clear voice: 

‘‘Heman, stand up. An honest love is 
nothing to ask forgiveness for.”’ 

In a moment he was on his feet, clasping 
her hands and looking down into her un- 
shrinking eyes, while he poured forth the 
story of his love. 

“It is an honest love, Winnie,” he said, 
in passionate accents. ‘ Whatever I have 
been, there is no stain upon my love for 
you. Winnie, give me but the faintest 
shadow of a hope that you will ever return 
it, and I will wait twenty years. I will 
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live my whole life over; I will do anything 
to win my way to a place that you may not 
be ashamed to share!” 

He spoke so impetuously that she could 
not have interrupted him bad she chosen, 
and so she heard him out before she 
answered. 

“Heman, I love you, and I am not 
ashamed to share any social position with 
the man I love. Wait one year, and prove 
to me that you will be worthy of what you 
ask, and I will be yours whenever you 
choose to claim me.” 

“My darling, my true-hearted girl! I 
will be worthy, so help me God!” he said. 
And he pressed his lips to her white hand, 
not daring yet to kiss her lips. 

Then she sent him away, for it was late. 
He went with a light in his face and a hap- 
piness in his heart such as he had not 
known for years—nay, such as he had 
never known, for he had never loved until 
that strong passion came and changed the 
whole current of his being. 

He had sworn to be worthy of the woman 
who loved him, and he kept his word. 
There were splendid possibilities in Heman 
Darrell’s nature. That he had not reached 
them was owing more to his surroundings, 
and the influences which had borne upon 
his impressible character, than to any 
innate disinclination for good. An influ- 
ence as strong and pure as Winnie Carden’s 
love was enough to counteract all others. 
With that in his favor, it was not hard for 
Heman to make himself the man he should 
have been. He left the stage, and devoted 
himself to authorship. He had always 
written more or less, and now that he gave 
his entire attention to his pen, it brought 
him success. When Winnie married him 
at the end of the promised year, she was 
not ashamed of him. 


Goop Humor.—Good humor is the clear 
blue sky of the soul, on which every star 
of talent will shine more clearly, and the 
sun of genius encounter no vapors in his 
passage. It is the most exquisite beauty 
of a fine face; a redeeming grace in a 
homely one. It is like green in a land- 
scape, harmonizing in every color, mellow- 
ing the light, softening the hues of the 
dark; or like a lute in a full concert of in- 
struments—a sound, not at first discovered 
by the ear, yet filling up the breaks in the 
concord with its deep melody. 
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LILLIA’S TRIAL. 


BY CORA CHESTER. 


“My dear, this coffee is abominable! 
Can’t you ever induce Bridget to settle it?” 

The fastidious gentleman pushed his cup 
from him in disgust, and viewed a little of 
the nauseous liquid upon the tip of his 
teaspoon. 

“ Better get out your eye-glasses, Ralph,” 
retorted a weak fretful voice behind the 
coffee-urn, “‘ although your eyes are gener- 
ally sharp enough to discover all the little 
deficiencies of my housekeeping without 
them. Are you quite sure that that is all 
this morning? Isn’t the steak overdone, 
or the muffins heavy, or the cream sour, or 
the toast hard 

“Your tongue is sharp enough, at any 
rate,” muttered the gentleman, irately. 
“Do try and cultivate a sweeter temper, 
Lillia.”’ 

“Thanks, my dear; I will endeavor to 
obey the commands of my lord and master, 
and sweeten my disposition to please his 
fastidious taste. Are there any other 
trifling orders this morning ?” 

“T declare, Lillia, you are enough to try 
the temper of a saint with your sarcastic 
tongue!” 

He finally tasted of his coffee again, 
made a wry face, and ended by drinking 
it all and reaching for a second cup. 
Then feeling absently in his pockets, he 
tossed a letter to his wife, and soon forgot 
his ill-hamor in the morning paper. 

While Lillia is reading her letter we will 
look across the table at her pale little face 
opposite Ralph; and, although my heroine 
had appeared to very poor advantage in 
the morning’s encounter, she has loving 
dark eyes, a sweet winning mouth, and can 
be a very charming woman when she 
chooses. 

Before marriage she was regarded by the 
gentleman opposite as an angel, a spirit 
too heavenly for our mundane sphere; 
yet this same angel must now be able to 
bake pies and cake, and teach an ignorant 
Irish girl the mysteries of cooking. With 
pretty childishness Lillia had confessed her 
inability to her lover, yet, after the wed- 
ding-day, forgetful of this, he had com- 
menced a perfect system of complaining, 


often without cause, until Lillia, always 
petted and spoiled, seemed in a fair way to 
degenerate into a disagreeable sarcastic 
woman. Love had almost departed from 
this deluded couple, and all for insignifi- 
cant foolish little causes, too small, one 
would think, to be able t> destroy the hap- 
piness of two lives. 

‘“*Whom was your letter from?” asked 
Ralph, in a pleasanter tone, after glancing 
over the money market, and seeing that 
his pet speculations were in a fair way to 
succeed. 

“A friend,’? answered his wife, lacon- 
ically. 

**Cannot you be a little more explicit ?” 

For reply she tossed him the letter, and 
went on munching her toast. 

**So you are going to have a visitor, Lill, 
eh ?” 

“That depends entirely upon you, 
Ralph. If you object, I will write and tell 
her that we don’t care to see her.” 

“Don’t make me out a brute,” in an in- 
jured tone. ‘“‘ You can have your house 
full of company, for all I care. Mollie 
Creighton,’’ with a glance at the letter, 
“pretty enough name. A very particular 
friend, is she not?” 

*“O, one of the dear five hundred I met 
at school. She has married since those 
days, and is a widow now, I believe. It 
will be a bore to have her come, but I 
must be a little hospitable, I suppose.” 

Her husband noticed the weary tone and 
languid half-sick manner, but merely 
looked annoyed, and with a few more re- 
marks left the house, proceeded down 
town, and soon forgot his wife in the ex- 
citement of buying up Erie. 

Lillia ascended to her room, and with a 
sob threw herself upon the bed, and in- 
dulged in a good old-fashioned cry. 

“What a fool I was to marry Ralph 
Greyland! Our dispositions are so differ- 
ent, and I think, nay, I know that he is 
growing to hateme!”’ Then, with a glance 
at the mirror, she saw her own reflection, 
the red eyes, frowsy black hair, soiled 
wrapper, and sorrowful don’t-carish figure. 

** No wonder,” she sighed. ‘‘ Why un- 
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der the sun and earth did the elegant Ralph 
Greyland ever choose me for a wife? I 
loved him, O, so madly! and what has my 
hero, whose every wish was to be law to 
me, become in my eyes? Well, to be 
truthful, he has degenerated into a fretful, 
overbearing, fault-finding husband ; enough 
to drive one at times to the verge of dis- 
traction! Nothing like marriage to take 
the glamour off of love.’ 

The next few days passed very much as 
this one had done. Ralph found fault as 
usual, and Lillia became daily more care- 
less, fretful and miserable. Both felt a 
sense of relief when one evening a carriage 
stopped at their door, and a dazzling vision 
of feminine loveliness stood upon. the 
threshold. 

“Why, Lillia, darling, isn’t this a sur- 
prise, though? Ididn’t tell when I should 
arrive, for fear I couldn’t come up to time. 
I never do keep engagements, you know. 
So my little canary bird has been getting 
married, and the happy man is an Adonis, 
no doubt. I knew a Mr. Greyland once, 
but he wasn’t a bit handsome; one of my 
victims, poor fellow!’ 

nonsensical as ever, I see, Mollie,” 
laughed Lillia; ‘“‘ but come, off with those 
wraps, and then my Mr. Greyland shall 
be presented, and answer for his personal 
appearance himself.” 

She conducted Mrs. Creighton up to her 
best chamber, and watched her radiant 
friend, half eviously, as she drew out her 
blonde crimps, tied her crisp white neck- 
tie, and talked in a free-hearted girlish 
way, while the blue eyes, pink cheeks and 
dimples quite bewildered her silent audi- 
tor. Down stairs they went together, with 
arms twined about each other, quite in 
schoolgirl fashion. They made a pretty 
picture as they entered Ralph Greyland’s 
library. 

* Mollie, allow me to present my hus- 
band. Ralph, Mrs. Creighton.” 

She expected.a friendly greeting, but she 
was not prepared for Mollie’s start of sur- 
prise, nor for Ralph’s nervous grasp of her 
friend’s hand, and the eager: 

‘““Why, Mollie Moore! this you? A 
pleasant surprise, to be sure; and I never 
knew you had married!’ 

“‘And I never dreamed you were Lillia’s 
husband,” laughed Mollie. ‘‘ The idea of 
Ralph Greyland ever becoming a married 
man!” 
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“ Why, does it seem such an anomaly to 
you, Mollie? Did you think your refusal 
had crushed me utterly and forever ?”’ 

The question was asked in a light laugh- 
ing tone, and although Lillia called her- 
self foolish to attach importance to it, a 
new weight seemed crushing her heart, 
and only by the presence of the demon 
jealousy did she discover how deep and 
true was her love for the husband she 
thought she had grown to hate. 

Ralph became strangely silent and dis- 
trait after Mrs. Creighton’s arrival, often 
sitting in a corner for hours together and 
watching their gay guest with intense 
hungry eyes. 

Mollie seemed utterly unconscious of 
this scrutiny, for she continued her child- 
ish coquetries, bewildering toilets and ten- 
der love songs, quite as if no such person 
as Ralph Greyland existed in the world. 
Lillia, pale and quiet, watched the pair; 
but she could not read Ralph’s heart, and 
failed to detect whether Mollie Creighton’s 
innocent unconsciousness were feigned or 
not. 

One night the bitter truth was partially 
forced upon her. 

*“Contemptible little flirt!’ she mut- 
tered under her breath, as Mollie, whom 
she now cordially hated, one morning 
called Ralph to her. 

“You are quite a genius, are you not, 
Mr. Greyland? Well, here is a test for 
your ingenuity.” 

She held out her dazzling milk-white 
arm, from which hung a heavy chain 
bracelet. 

“Some of the links are broken, and I 
am so anxious to wear it to-night! Can 
you mend it?” 

* More easily than I can a broken heart,” 
muttered Ralph Greyland, hoarsely, taking 
the perfect marble-like arm in his hot ner- 
vous hand, and vainly trying to connect 
the links of the broken bauble. 

** What nonsense !’’ Jaughed Mollie, with 
along side-glance at Lillia beneath her 
golden lashes. But Lillia’s eyes were bent 
resolutely upon her work, and as they 
stood in the back parlor, Mollie concluded 
she hadn’t heard. She leaned over until 
her golden curls fell upon Ralph’s hand, 
and whispered, tremulously: 

** They are less difficult to connect than 
the links which bound us together in the 
years gone by.” 


Lillia’s 


He raised his eyes to meet Mrs. Creigh- 
ton’s tender downcast glance. The mad 
infatuation which years before had bound 
him as her slave again seized him. For- 
getful of his wife, he bent and left one 
long fervent kiss upon the delicate blue- 
veined arm. 

Lillia’s back was towards them now, 
but it was to hide the trembling mouth, 
scalding tears and outraged love, which 
threatened to betray her. 

“Contemptible little flirt?’ she mut- 
tered; “she shall not know that she has 
wounded me.” 

Both Ralph and Mollie, after a glance at 
the quiet figure, looked relieved. Mollie 
escaped to her room, and Ralph made a 
hasty exit from the house. 

“O Ralph! Ralph!’ sobbed Lillia, as 
with bowed head she listened to his re- 
treating footsteps, “‘ you loved me once, 
but she hasrobbed me! Mollie Creighton, 
I hate you! 1 hate you!” 

But, all unknown to Lillia, Ralph’s eyes 
were being opened, and conscience was 
busy knocking at his heart. 

Almost choking with his mixed emotions 
of guilty love and bitter self contempt, 
Ralph had hurried into the street, and 
made his way to his office. When there, 
he found his old-time bachelor friend, 
Launce Hartwell, awaiting him. 

“Halloo, Greyland! up to time, eh? 
Are you always on the mark after break- 
fast?” 

“ Not always so prompt,” laughed Ralph. 

“And, if Mrs. Grundy is to be trusted, 
your home is more alluring than ever. 
Charming Mrs. Creighton is with you, is 
she not? That is, the world calls her 
charming, but to me she is unmasked. Of 
course you are familiar with her history ?” 

“Her history?” gasped Ralph. “ Yes, 
partially. To be truthful, Launce, we 
were lovers once.” 

“You mean that you were her lover 
once,” corrected Launce, with a bitter 
cynical laugh. ‘“‘ That is Mollie Creigh- 
ton’s specialty, alluring new victims. She 
cares not whether they be married or sin- 
gle, old or young, rich or poor; anything 
for flattery and conquest. She will coquet 
indeceutly with all, and would flirt with a 
stable-boy, were none other of the mascu- 
line sex available !”’ 

Ralph’s cheeks grew hot and red as he 
listened to his friend. Launce Hartwell 
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was too noble to descend to malicious 
backbiting, and against the wild cry of his 
heart Ralph knew that he was listening to 
the truth. 

“She drove Tom Creighton to forgery 
and suicide by her folly and mad extrava- 
gance,”” went on the stern accuser. “I 
was there during the earlier part of their 
married life, and know that I speak the 
truth. She actually tried to make a victim 
of me, but found I was of sterner stuff, 
and gave me up as a cross-grained old 
bachelor. Tom worshipped his bride, and 
although he was only on a clerk’s salary, 
gave her every indulgence and gratified 
her whims. If he hinted that a Parisian 
robe or love of a bonnet was beyond his 
means, she would,sulk and ery for days 
together, and drive him to distraction by 
her recriminations and baby tears. At last 
there came a time when he never even 
tried to check her insane love of dress. 
Money flowed freely into her coffers, and 
her devoted husband fairly rained green- 
backs into her pocket-book. For six months 
Madam Mollie flaunted in fine laces, cash- 
mere shawls and velvet robes; then like 
wildfire the news flew about town that 
Tom Creighton had defaulted the bank of 
ten thousand dollars, and had shot himself 
before the law could seize him. Mrs. 
Creighton was out driving at the time, 
with a Colonel Raymond, a divorced man 
who had deserted his wife that he might 
follow this modern Circe, when the news 
reached her. She seemed conscience- 
stricken, for 1 will do her the justice to 
say that she loved Tom Creighton next to 
her clothes and fiattery, and tore around in 
regular stage style. Then she gave up so- 
ciety, closed her house, and disappeared 
one night, no one knew where. I hadn’t 
heard of her since until she turned up as 
your guest. She is a dangerous woman, 
Ralph, and for your own and Lillia’s sake, 
be careful.” 

Ralph flushed crimson, and he mentally 
called himself a fool as he remembered all 
the silly flattery he had poured into Mollie 
Creighton’s ear. 

“Forgive me, chum,” continued his 
friend, in a gentler, sadder tone; ‘ but 
your wife is looking far from well. She 
has faded terribly since her marriage- 
What a bewitching, dazzling little fairy 
Lillia Lee was! Why, man, I would have 
given my life for her in those days, and 
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now it pains me to see her miserable. You 
have won the priceless gift of her love, 
Greyland, and with such a wife you are 
blessed indeed !’’ 

Ralph studied Launce Hartwell’s face 
with surprise. This, then, was the wo- 
man-hater, the cynical bachelor, who had 
never bowed at woman’s shrine! He had 
discovered his friend’s secret, and Ralph 
would never again wonder, with the rest of 
Launce Hartwell’s friends, why he had 
passed through life solitary and alone, 
with no wife’s loving hand to smooth care 
from his brow, nor children’s innocent 
prattle to cheer his handsome home. 

As Ralph Greyland stood upon his door- 
step, late that night, a new resolve was in 
his heart. He had conquered his mad in- 
fatuation for Mollie Creighton, and all the 
old tender love for Lillia had returned to 
him. 

“Poor darling!’ he murmured, as her 
sad pale face with its sorrowful eyes rose 
before him; ‘‘I have wandered terribly 
from the path of duty and true love. I see 
the past more clearly now, and I have not 
made a tender thoughtful husband; for 
even before Mollie Creighton came to de- 
stroy our happiness I was fault-finding and 
hateful. Lillia, poor child, grew discour- 
aged, and ceased her childish caresses and 
kisses. Ah, if I could but live it all over 
again! Dear little wife, she is sick, and 
has overdone herself lately, but I must 
atone for it all in the future.”’ 

But Ralph little dreamed how his poor 
wife had spent the restless terrible hours 
of his absence. To avoid Mollie she had 


kept closely to her room all the warm after- 


noon, but towards evening a restless desire 
to find out what her dangerous guest was 
about seized her. She heard Mollie sing- 
ing in the garden, and with an effort she 
left her bed, staggered to the window, and 
peered out into the sultry August night. 
Not a leaf stirred, and long years after- 
wards she remembered the sickening odor 
of tuberoses, and the choking sensation 
which seized her as she gasped for breath 
in the close sultry air. 

Mrs. Creighton was beneath the window, 
dressed in a floating snowy robe of thin 
material. Her white hands grasped quan- 
tities of tuberoses and geraniums, and she 
crushed them in her palms until their in- 
tense fragrance caused the pale vision 
above stairs to shrink back with sudden 
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faintness. But Mollie was all unconscious 
of this, and thinking that she heard Ralph’s 
step upon the gravel behind her, she com- 
menced singing in her clear sweet voice a 


verse of an old tender song: 


“ We have met in scenes of pleasure, 

We have met in halls of pride, 

I have seen thy new-found treasure, 
I have gazed upon thy bride. 

I have marked the timid lustre 
Of thy downcast happy eye; 

I have seen you gaze upon her, 
Forgetful I was by. 

I grieve that ere I met thee, 

Fain, fain would I forget thee, 

*T were folly to regret thee; 
Farewell, farewell forever!” 

The last tremulous note died away, and 
Mollie turned to meet the advancing figure, 
It had grown dark, and although Lillia 
stared intently at the pair, she could not 
see their faces, but their voices rose clear 
and distinct to the watcher above. 

“ Darling,” exclaimed the new-comer, 
taking Mollie in his arms, “‘ we are safe 
from all intrusion here. It has seemed an 
eternity since our last meeting, and this 
secrecy is becoming unbearable. Say that 
you will fly with me to-morrow, and in 
Europe I shall be safe to live for you and 
love you. Mollie, will you make this sac- 
rifice for one you profess to love? Some 
would think only of the disgrace of such a 
step, but I would lay down my life for 
you, and if you will fly with me, I know 
that I can make you happy.” 

Lillia only waited to see Mollie throw 
her arms about his neck and kiss him pas- 
sionately several times, then, with a wild 
ery of, ‘“*O Ralph! Ralph!’ she fell ina 
senseless heap upon the floor. 

Delirium ensued, and one spasm followed 
another. Ralph entered his home to find 
death waiting in his wife’s silent chamber. 

That night Lillia’s baby was born. But 
the little life lingered only a few moments 
on earthly shores, then winged its way 
back to the God who gave it. Weary days 
followed, days of agony to Ralph, who 
never left the bedside of his wife, but 
fought the fell destroyer for his loved one. 
During those silent hours of watching he 
prayed as he had never prayed before, and 
the loving Father of all heard his petition 
and mercifully answered it. 

One pleasant autumn afternoon Ralph 
took Lillia in his arms down to the sunny 
south parlor, The windows were open to 
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admit the mild air, tiny brown birds sang 
and twittered in the fruit trees, and red 
yellow maple leaves had blown in upon the 
gay carpet and lay in the beams of sun- 


shine upon the floor. Lillia sank into a 
large chair, and Ralph wheeled her towards 
the window, but she turned from him as 
he bent and pressed a kiss on her forehead. 

Mollie Creighton was still their guest, 
although Lillia had not seen her since her 
illness, and Ralph treated her with studied 
politeness. But this very coldness piqued 
her into lengthening her visit, that she 
might win back her recreant admirer. 

As Ralph kissed his wife, Mollie came, 
like a vision of beauty, from among the 
foliage. A scarlet shawl was thrown 
around her, and the sunlight fell across 
the golden hair and perfect features. She 
came to the window and threw some lus- 
cious red-cheeked peaches into Lillia’s lap. 

“What a devoted husband, Ralph!’ 
with a shy reproachful glance at his stern 
face. ‘‘ How is pet Lillia this morning? 
She looks like a spirit with that interesting 
pallor.” 

Lillia shivered as Mollie leaned in at the 
window to kiss her; shrank from her, and 
covered her face with both thin hands. 


She could not bear her quondam friend’s 
hypocrisy and fawning caresses. Perh&ps 
Ralph guessed the truth; he said, quietly: 


“Lillia is excitable and nervous yet, 
Mrs. Creighton, and I beg of you not to ex- 


cite her. Many would call me unwise to 
bring her down to-day.” 

“A hint for me to go,’”’ laughed Mollie. 
“Well, good-by, cherie, and get back the 
roses soon.” 

Ralph took his wife’s white hands in 
his, and strove to search her face. 

“Dear one, can you not forgive my 
folly? I have been weak but not guilty, 
Lillia. Will you not say that you still 
care for me, and that the dear old days of 
our early love shall come back tous? You 
can never know how bitterly I have re- 
pented the past. Will you kiss me, wife, 
and tell me we are friends?” 

His voice was low and tender, and the 
grave face had grown luminous with feel- 
ing. Lillia’s heart answered to her hus- 
band’s appeal, and she longed to take 
shelter in the dear arms ready to receive 
her, but wounded pride and love cried, 
“No.” Should she forget that if her sick- 
ness had not prevented Ralph would even 
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then be abroad with Mollie Creighton in 
her place? Never! He had forsaken her 
when most she needed comfort, and now, 
with his guilty love under her very roof, 
dared to come to his wronged, outraged 
wife and plead for forgiveness. 

She closed her eyes to crush back the 
tears, and before her rose the old picture 
she bad raved about in her delirium, and 
which haunted her even in her dreams. 
She seemed to again inhale the perfume of 
tuberoses, and Ralph, with Mollie in his 
arms, floated mockingly before her vision. 
Perhaps he was seeking for a reconciliation 
now that he might the more easily carry 
out his plans for flight in the future with- 
out exciting suspicion. The thought, al- 
ready become a certainty in her mind, 
maddened her. Ralph’s arms were around 
her, and he tried to draw her towards him; 
but with weak trembling hands she pushed 
him from her. Excitement tinged her 
pale cheeks with carmine, and her eyes 
shone with anger. 

‘No, Ralph Greyland, the time for rec- 
onciliation has passed. It is too late now 
to ask my forgiveness. Go to your early 
love and seek for consolation; I can never 
forget or forgive the past!’ 

Her voice was strangely cold and dry. 
Ralph hid his face in his hands and said: 

“T have sinned, but have pity, Lillia.” 

“ Pity!’ with a hard laugh. ‘“‘ What 
pity had you or Mollie Creighton upon me 
during my days of illness? You triumphed 
in your disgrace before my very eyes, and 
killed my little child! Why didn’t you 
kill me, too? Death would have been too 
merciful.” 

‘Lillia, you are killing me now with 
your cruel words. If I have grown hate- 
ful to youI will leave you. I have busi- 
ness out of the city, but will return to- 
morrow and make arrangements for a sep- 
aration. You are dearer than ever to me 
now, and one word from you will take this 
load of misery away. Be merciful, dar- 
ling, and tell me I may stay!” 

He knelt down beside her chair, and 
long afterwards the pleading sorrowful 
face haunted her. He waited in vain for 
her to speak, then with a choking, ‘‘ God 
bless and forgive you, Lillia,’’ he was gone. 

For a moment she sat where he had left 
her, then, with a wild cry of, ‘‘ Ralph, 
come back! I’ll forgive you!’ she fell to 
the floor. 
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With a weary sigh of pain she crept into 
bed that night, and conscience-stricken 
lay thinking of her last cruel words to 
Ralph. Then with the thought, “I will 
see him to-morrow, and ask him to forgive 
me,”’ she sank into a troubled sleep. 

All the next day Lillia was restless for 
Ralph’s return, and as evening drew on 
she sat by the window and watched the 
road that led to the depot with anxious eyes. 

“‘IT was sure he would come upon this 
train. O, why doesn’t he make haste? 
This anxiety is killing me!’ 

At last she beheld not one figure, but 
many coming towards her. Their steps 
were slow, and as they neared the house 
she saw that they bore a ghastly burden 
between them. 

** His wife is here,” said one, with pity- 
ing voice, as they stopped in front of Lil- 
lia’s house. ‘Break the truth gently to 
her, Hartwell, and don’t tell her at once 
that he is dead.”’ 

** Hush, man, she’ll hear you!’ 

Lillia sat gazing out upon the bloody 
body and covered head with pale fixed face 
and staring eyes. 

Was she going mad? she wondered. 
Ralph returned to her a cold corpse, and 
she unforgiving and hateful to the last! 
Ah, if she could have recalled those cruel 
words she would freely have given her life! 

While she sat incapable of moving from 
her chair, Mollie Creighton ran screaming 
down the stairs, tore open the door, and 
covered the dead face with kisses. The 
sight of her anguish filled Lillia with sud- 
den strength, and as the men entered the 
house and laid their burden in her room, 
she flew to Mollie’s side, and almost 
dragged her from the dead. 

“You have robbed me of him in life, 
Mollie Creighton, but he is mine, mine 
alone in death!” 

Mollie Creighton stared at her with wild 
weeping eyes; then Lillia bent lower, and 
as her eyes fell upon the drawn features of 
the dead man she uttered a fearful cry 
and sank into some one’s arms. 

Could it be? Ralph, her loved husband, 
clasped her to his heart and covered her 
face with kisses! 

“O Ralph, 1 thought you were dead! 
God only knows how I repent my wicked- 
ness. Will you forgive me, Ralph ?” 

Ralph’s kiss of peace answered her. 

Launce Hartwell drew husband and wife 


out of the chamber of death where Mollie 
Creighton was atoning so bitterly for her 
past folly. 

“Lillia, poor child, this excitement 
will kill you,’’ murmured Ralph. 

**No, no, Ralph! happiness never kills, 
Tell me of Mollie.” 

“Mollie was no widow, Lillia; the ru- 
mors of her husband’s suicide were false. 
He has been hiding from the eyes of the 
law ever since, but his insane love for his 
unworthy wife caused him to linger about 
this place and meet her secretly in order 
to persuade her to fly with him abroad. 
She put off the final decision from day to 
day; Tom Creighton’s hiding-place was 
discovered, and he shot himself to-night.” 

Lillia shivered and held Ralph closer. 
The terrible meeting that had crazed her 
brain that August evening was explained. 
Ralph was not guilty, and Mollie’s husband 
had been the lover who had urged her to 
fly with him. Clasped in Ralph’s arms, 
she told him all her horrible suspicions. 

**No wonder you refused to forgive me. 
Poor Lillia! I have caused you suffering 
enough, but no petty trifles shall ever come 
between us again. By a terrible lesson we 
have been taught to bear with each other’s 
faults in the future. Are we entirely rec- 
onciled, wife ?”’ 

Lillia nestled closer to him for answer. 

Theirs was a happy household from that 
day. Mollie Creighton, a wiser and sad- 
der woman, left them, after following her 
husband’s form to the grave; and Lillia, 
years afterwards, with her children gath- 
ered about her, spoke to Ralph of their 
strange guest. 

“Do you remember Mollie Creighton, 
Ralph? Well, I came across her to-day in 
one of my charitable rounds. Poor crea- 
ture! asa Sister of Mercy she is atoning 
for all past follies.” 

““God knows she has need of repent- 
ance,’ muttered Ralph. Heaven have 
mercy upon the households such women 
enter!” 

“I forgive her,” replied Lillia, in a soft- 
er voice. ‘*She didn’t win your love quite 
away, Ralph, and I feel now as if I could 
bid defiance to a whole host of sirens.’ 

She certainly looked like a happy wife as 
she sat there. Perfect love and trust bind 
husband and wife together, and by no 
fault of his will she ever again lose faith 
in him in the future. 
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ACROSS THE DESERT. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


Wou tp the sultan grant the protection 
ornot? That wasallI wanted. Confound 
Turkish diplomacy! Confound their petty 
evasions and polite hypocrisies! Here the 
ripest weather of the summer was drifting 
away and I was a prisoner in Constan- 
tinople. 

Sir Robert Tudor blew another violet 
cloud from his narghile, and then taking it 
from his lips smiled in lazy good-nature. 

“Of all the hot-headed young Franks 
that I have had to manage, you, Brian 
Stuart, are the most unreasonable. It is 
only three months since you presented your 
request. Why, the sultan has hardly had 
time to turn it over in his mind yet.” 

I exclaimed impatiently. 

Sir Robert laughed. He was a maguifi- 
cent man, tall, large, graceful, most pic- 
turesquely dressed in a Turkish caftan and 
Cashmere sash of glowing gorgeous color. 
What a perfect bronze tint the Eastern sun 


had given his complexion; how splendid 
was the silky beard which swept his breast! 
And he was as serene and nonchalant as 


any Turk of them all. Ah, how this cli- 
mate drained the vitality from aman! Sir 
Robert spoke presently. 

“Don’t be vexed, Brian. I confess I was 
too glad to detain you here to push your 
request very heartily. But I’ve just thought 
what Ican do for you. A caravan starts 
to-morrow on purpose to convey a young 
female slave to one of the sultan’s far-off 
pachas, a present from his serene mighti- 
ness. You might get permission to go with 
the party.”’ 

“A girl given away like a kitten,” I said, 
in infinite disdain, losing sight of my own 
hopes. 

“What would you?” laughed Sir Rob- 
ert. “I make no doubt the beautiful 
Zuleika has looked forward to this as her 
happiest destiny. She will be younger and 
prettier than any of his other wives, and 
will captivate the pacha at the outset. 
Conceive the delight of filling the harem 
withenvy. But stay; I’m not sure that it 
will be safe for you to travel in the lovely 
maiden’s society. You might fall in love 


with her en voyage. Behold then a terrible 
complication 

“There’s nothing I should like better,” 
I declared, eagerly. ‘I would run away 
with her from under their very eyes. It 
would be delightful!’ 

“And so would be the involuntary bath 
in the Bosphorus which would be given 
you for your pains. Ah, no! let the lovely 
Circassians stain their finger-nails and 
blacken their eyelids for those who adore 
such charms. Do you keep to your cold 
blonde Northern beauty. By the way, 
when is it to be, Brian?” 

I evaded the question. Howcould I tell 
him Lady Clara had as good as thrown me 
over? So I made a desperate attempt to 
change the conversation. 

Sir Robert was a genuine cusmopolitan. 
Born to large estates, he had amused the 
leisure which wealth bestows in wide and 
long-continued travels. He had seen all 
the art-treasures of Europe, knew its love- 
liest landscapes by heart, was acquainted 
with the society of its capitals. And then, 
weary of what was, after all, a repetition 
of his familiar, English life, he had sought 
a new sensation in exploring out-of-the-way 
corners, and those remoter objects of curi- 
osity whose very names have an air of 
romance. So he had wound his long way 
across the desert; followed the White Nile 
up to that mysterious lair under the equa- 
tor which has kept its secret so long and 
well; sat under the shadow of the pyramids, 
and dreamed of Sesostris while he ate his 
noonday lunch of dates and bread; made 
one around the Bedouin Sheikh while the 
tropical moon hung, red and glowing, in 
the evening sky, and the camels crouched 
at a little distance, and curious Eastern 
stories went from lip to lip. All this re- 
told had a fascination for me, and hours 
went by in idle talk. At last the theme 
became those potent Eastern drugs which 
are so inexplicable and so curious in their 
charm. 

“TI have been poisoned by woorali and 
intoxicated by hasheesh!’’ said Sir Robert. 

**Ah! What was hasheesh like ?” 
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For answer Sir Robert rose, went to a 
small ebony cabinet, and took thence a 
tiny box, and, opening it, displayed its 
contents. 

“There! You would not guess what 
wonders lurk in those two opaque bits of 
matter. Tryit. The experience would be 
worth having, and will while away the time 
while I keep my appointment with that 
persistent Mussulman whose steps I just 
now heard in the courtyard. You are not 
afraid? ’Tis as innocent as ether, and 
far more agreeable.” 

“Afraid! You know I am fond of 
novelty.” 

Pleasant dreams to you, then.”” And 
Sir Robert placed the box in my hands. 

His sandal shod feet shuffled across the 
marble floor, the door opened and shut, 
and I was alone. It was an hour for vis- 
ions, I thought, as I lighted my pipe. 

The beautiful room where I sat opened 
upon gardens where the rosy oleanders, 
and wax-blossoming myrtle, and the won- 
derful cape jessamine with its weird per- 
fume grew in ranks, and thick and close as. 
violets crowd in New England pastures. A 
line of palms, whose feathery tops marked 
with exquisite beauty the lucid evening 
sky, shut in this paradise of color and 
sweetness. In the palms, and in the dusky 
recesses of fragrant shrubbery, the buibul 
sang to the listening night her ravishing 
idyl of love and sorrow. * Through the 
trees I caught chance glimpses of the Bos- 
phorus, of some boat drifting homeward, 
the lateen sail almost sweeping the water. 

A curious drowsiness began to steal over 
me, and yet this picture, the perfume, the 
nightingale’s melody, grew more and more 
vivid, till my delight became almost pain. 
I rose—and yet, it was not I that rose—for 
there sat Brian Stuart, in the Tartan plaid 
trousers and Derby coat which he so much 
affected, and which were, I now perceived, 
singularly unbecoming to him, fast asleep 
on the divan. And what was I who sur- 
veyed him with curiosity and wonder? Ah! 
I guessed the secret. My spirit was free! 
The soul had slipped out of its earthly 
house for a time, and was off for a voyage 
of explorations. Who should say where 
its pilgrimage mightend? Blessed forever 
be hasheesh! What freedom of motion! 
what lightness—what glorious unrestraint ! 
I cast a last lingering look at the reclining 
figure on the divan, and then away through 
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limitless fields of blue ether, the city lying 
below me, its hundred minarets pointing 
like so many fingers toward me; the palace 
of the Sultan gleaming white in the moon- 
light, the Bosphorus heaving in silver 
waves. How long that exquisite voyage, 
who can tell? I was roused from my trance 
of delight by the chiming of the bells of 
St. Sophia beneath me. The sound had a 
strange effect. It sent ashiver of remorse 
and pain through my soul. The New 
England church bell seemed to break again 
upon the summer Sabbath silence. Should 
I ever hear it again in reality? An old 
love and longing awoke. 1 hurried back to 
Sir Robert’s, found the figure still sitting 
in the chair, and slipped back into the body 
as easily as one enters his house after an 
absence. And now I was at home again. 

Well, I had had a singular experience; 
it would amuse Sir Robert. While I 
thought of this he entered abruptly. 

“T have been successful in my applica- 
tion to the sultan, my dear fellow, but you 
must be off at once. The party starts to- 
night.” 

“ To-night 

“Only an hour hence. The affair hasa 
secret history. It is whispered that the 
beautiful Zuleika rebels against her destiny, 
and tries to escape.”’ 

“And no wonder, poor girl!’ I ex- 
claimed. 

* It isthe will of Allah,” said Sir Robert, 
coolly lighting his narghileh. 

“A few more years will make you a 
thorough Mussulman,”’ I said, vexed at his 
apathy. 

** But I shall always be your good friend,” 
he returned, with his smiling good-nature. 

“We part now, then. Take care of 
yourself, and write me from the desert.” 

He embraced me in genuine Oriental 
fashion, and I went out from the presence 
of the last man of my race whom I knew 
intimately in all the East. 

I hurried back to my lodgings, hastily 
completed my preparations for the journey, 
and was at the rendezvous in season. 

The party were to take the steamer to 
Alexandria, and from thence, under an 
escort to be furnished by the Viceroy of 
Egypt, pursue our journey to the province. 

On the steamer all I saw of Zuleika was 
a figure shrouded in black from. head to 
foot—not even could I catch a glimpse 
through the head-covering of the dark 
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mournfully beautiful eyes, which chagac- 
terize the beautiful daughters of Circassia. 

I pass over the sail to Alexandria and the 
making up of the party. Behold us at last 
fairly set forth, a picturesque silent party, 
in curious attire, with the usual Oriental 
provisions. 

I used to follow the long line with my 
eye, as it pursued its soundless way over 
the shining sands, and all the present fell 
away from me, and I went back ages in the 
world’s history, and saw Abraham on the 
plains of Mamre, and Isaac making his 
pilgrimage in search of his bride. 

Day by day we pursued the same routine, 
halted for dinner and to refresh the camels 
by rest, lounged away the burning hours 
under the tents, and set forth again when 
the sun lowered to the west. 

I had learned now to distinguish the 
graceful figure of Zuleika from the women 
who made up her cortege. Once I had 
heard her voice; it was inexpressibly musi- 
cal, and sad, and tender. Sitting alone 
after the rest had retired in the long mel- 
low evenings, I wove I know not what of 
romance about this slender girlish creature 
whose very face was unknown to me, but 


in whose singular pathetic fate I was pro- 
foundly interested. 

So real did these visions become that I 
hardly started when a low soft voice 
breathed my name out of the semi-dark- 


ness. But the instant I camé to my senses 
Iwas amazed. Zuleika was before me, her 
face uncovered, her lovely eyes eagerly 
seeking mine. 

“You are surprised,” she said, with the 
ghost of a smile. ‘ But do not be afraid. 
The Turkish escort sleep soundly, and my 
women had a sleeping potion in their 
coffee.” 

“But to what end—” I began. 

She interrupted me with a passionate 
gesture. 

“Hear me, and pity me and help me! 
Iam no Circassian. I am the child of an 
English gentleman by a Turkish wife. My 
parents died, and a lady of the seraglio 
adopted me. But I grew up, I found favor 
in the sultan’s eyes, and my mistress was 
jealous and furious. She made him give 
me away to that hideous pacha, a man of 
more than the sultan’s years and of ten 
times his vices. O Heaven, is there no 
way of escape ?”’ 

She wrung her hands, her bosom heaved, 
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tears swam in her greatdarkeyes. All my 
soul was roused. I swore by Allah todo . 
all I could for her. 

She caught my hand in a transport of 
gratitude and covered it with kisses, and 
then she wept for joy. I prayed her to be 
calm, and at last the lovely eyes shone 
again, and drawing her a little away from 
the tent where the silver moonlight en- 
wrapt us, watched the changes of her 
beautiful face while she told me her plan. 
She had watched my camel, and knew it 
was the fleetest in the whole party. On it 
we could escape, and reach either the do- 
main of a pacha who was then at war with 
his master, or perchance fall in with some 
wandering Bedouins. In either case we 
were safe. She showed mea purse of gold. 

“People will do much for money.”’ 

“But more forlove. Zuleika, I am your 
devoted servant.” 

I carried out the plan. Again the tired 
men slept, again Zuleika’s women drank 
of the potent sedative, and in the stillness 
of the dim night, when the moon was low 
and wan, I lifted her upon my noble camel, 
handed up the bag of bread and dates, and 
the flask of water, climbed to her side, and 
in long swift strides swept away from the 
encampment, 

Morning found us far out of sight, the 
great lonesome desert stretching away on 
every side, we two alone in the wide world 
with the red rising sun. 

I can hardly detail the experiences of 
those strange days. We did our utmost to 
elude our pursuers. We doubled and 
turned upon our track, hid ourselves by 
day in shaded oases, and travelled by night. 
And always Zuleika bore herself like a 
heroine. 

But as days passed, and neither friendly 
pacha nor hospitable Bedouin came in our 
way, she drooped. The English roses left 
her cheek, a boding sorrow haunted her 
wonderful eyes. So worn out was she that 
for twenty-four hours we stayed in the 
same place. 

“If 1 am not able to go on,” she said, as 
she drained the last drop of wine I had to 
give her, ‘“‘you will leave me here and 
make your way to Alexandria.” 

“Leave you!’ 1 cried, passionately. 
** Never, while my life lasts!’ 

Her tender eyes dwelt on my face. 

* You have risked your life for me!’ she 
said, in her soft flute tones. 
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* Because, Zuleika, I love you.” 

A sudden light illumined her worn sweet 
countenance. 

“It is beautiful to be loved. No one 
ever loved me before. It will be easy to 
die together, dear, because we love each 
other.” 

I covered her face with tears and kisses. 
I implored her not to die, and drew her 
pictures of the far-off safe and happy home 
where she should be my beloved wife. 
And she brightened and grew stronger un- 
der such sweet encouragement. We rode 
far that night, and a strange infinite peace 
dwelt with us both. But at dawn Zuleika 
said: 

“Is that a cloud on the horizon ?” 

I looked, and my heart sank. It-was no 
cloud, but a band of the sultan’s minions 
in hot pursuit. Why prolong the agony of 
the chase? Why break my heart remem- 
bering Zuleika’s grief and my own distress? 

At last a sharp hiss cut the air, one cry, 
and Zuleika’s arms dropped away from me. 
I sprang to the ground, and holding her to 
my bosom tried to stanch the blood that 
flowed from the cruel wound in her breast. 
But the red warm current laved my hands 


and my garments, My darling was dying 
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before my eyes! I groaned aloud in my 
anguish, and made a last frantic effort to 
spring to the saddle with her in my arms, 
A voice rang out like a trumpet. 

“By Jove, man, you howled like a 
demon! What do you think of Hasheesh 
now?” 

It was Sir Robert. He stood by me with 
a basin of waterin his hand. Slowly and 
painfully I struggled back to consciousness, 

** How long have you been away ?” 

** Perhaps an hour.’’ 

An hour! Was it possible to live so 
much in a single hour? I had proved the 
depths of misery, and dwelt on the heaven- 
kissed hills of bliss. Ah, hasheesh, thou 
art a wonder-worker! 

I did not wait for the sultan’s convoy, 
but started the next day with a party of 
English gentlemen. The journey was fa- 
tiguing and monotonous. The Orientals 
whom we met were sensuous animals, the 
women were pretty toys. From under their 
ugly veils no spirituelle Zuleika looked out 
at me with love and fire in her eyes. In 
this world of shadows which we cail real 
shall lever meether? I doubt it is a thing 
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WAS IT MURDER? 


BY FREDERIC 


“More! more! I will have more!” 

*Dinell,” said Mrs. Castres, “‘ take Tinia 
away to Miss Wharton.”’ 

“No! no! Me want more olives!’ 
screamed the child. But in spite of her 
struggles she was lifted down from her 
place at the table, and borne away in the 
strong arms of the woman Dinell. 

Bearing the shrieking child from the 
dining-room, Dinell passed along the hall, 
and knocked at Miss Wharton’s door. 

“lf you please, miss,” she said to the 
young governess, ‘Miss Tinia behaves 
very bad at table, and there’s company. 
Her mother said to bring her to you.” 

“Me want more olives!’ sobbed the 
child more quietly, reaching out her arms 
to Lesley Wharton’s neck. 

It was not, strictly, Miss Wharton’s busi- 
néss to take charge of her little pupil, ex- 
cept at lesson time, but the sunny-faced 
young governess seemed to have a spell 
over the nervous child. It was easier to 
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send Tinia to her than to whip her. So 
Mrs. Castres posted her off, and Lesley 
always received her. 

She took her into her room, and sat 
down with her before the fire. Tinia was 
in no more need of olives than of any 
other kind of food, for she had eaten her- 
self sleepy, and in a few minutes was 
slumbering soundly in Miss Wharton's 
arms. 

Kissing the ruddy, tear-stained little 
face, Lesley laid Tinia upon her bed. 

Mrs. Castres, superbly beautiful in her 
velvet dinner-dress, sent muscatel to Mr. 
Urville and drank with him. The after- 
noon sunshine struck the glowing wine 
and fruit, and glittering plate of the table, 
and Mr. Urville saw, with a thoughtful 
eye, how charmingly the beautiful widow 
presided. Five years before Mrs. Castres 
would not have given him a moment’s no- 
tice. But now that he had achieved dis- 


tinction, she gave him, if report said true, 
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more than passing favor. He thought of 
that, paring a peach for his right hand 
neighbor, Bertha Breton. 

“ By the way, Mr. Urville, did you ever 
see Mrs. Castres’s governess ?”’ asked Miss 
Breton. 

“I think not. Does she teach Miss 
Tinia?’ asked Urville, who had done his 
part towards spoiling that young lady. 

“Yes, Tinia has been put to lessons, 
lately, I believe. Miss Lesley Wharton 
has the loveliest golden hair I ever saw.” 

At the name John Urville started vio- 
lently. But he did not speak, and Miss 
Breton did not observe his emotion. 

“How long has she been here?’ he 
asked, after his companion’s mind had left 
the subject. 

“ Whom ?” she asked. 

“ Lesley—Miss Wharton.” 

“A month—or so. Do you know her?” 
looking at him. 

“T believe I do—or did,” he stammered. 

It was a relief that the sitting soon broke 
up. He could hardly believe the news 
that had fallen like a thunderbolt upon 
him. Lesley, whom he loved, whom he 
thought miles away in her cottage home by 
the seashore—Lesley, who had not sent 
him word or token for a twelvemonth, but 
whom years of silence could not cause 
him to forget—Lesley was Mrs. Castres’s 
governess of the Hemlocks! What did it 
mean? he was wondering, while he stood 
in the drawing-room, feigning to be exam- 
ining a Pompeian vase. Was her father 
dead? Were they in straitened circum- 
stances? Or had she ceased to make up a 
life of sweet home duties and sweeter 
dreams, and longed for change ? 

A jewelled finger was laid on his sleeve. 

“Mr. Urville,” said Mrs. Castres, ‘‘ do 
not forget that you promised to read your 
new poem to us.”’ 

“No,” he said, starting. “I left the 
book in the library. I will get it.” 

As he walked rapidly along the hall a 
slight figure passed before him into the li- 
brary. Lesley had seen, and thought to 
escape him so, but he came quickly into 
the room. 

* Lesley!’ 

She turned and spoke to him, then: 

“Mr. Urville—John. This is an unex- 
pected meeting.” 

The light clasp of her hand chilled him 
more than her words. 
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“Tt is not my fault, Lesley,” paling, like 
a girl, under his silken mustache. 

“There is no fault in the case,’’ she 
said, quietly. ‘ Under altered circum- 
stances, the best of friends cease to meet.” 

He looked at ber questioningly. Then 
he parted his lips to speak, but a cold voice 
sounded behind him: 

“Do you know my governess, Mr. 
Urville ?” 

“T have that honor, Mrs. Castres,’’ re- 
plied Urville, steadily. 

Mrs. Castres’s sharp glance turned upon 
Leslie, but taking up a book she glided 
silently from the room. In her own 
chamber she trembled and cried, struck to 
the heart by the encounter. 

These two had been betrothed five years 
before, when Urville was poor and un- 
known. Through the struggles of his 
career they had still loved each other. But 
when Lesley had heard news of his fame 
in New York, how he was the pet of draw- 
ing-rooms and salons, she suddenly lost 
faith in him. 

“They are spoiling him; he has forgot- 
ten me,” she said, as day after day went 
by and there was silence between them. 

Even though he did not dream of un- 
faithfulness, he neglected her a little at 
this time, and Lesley found thought and 
life too hard to bear at Cove Cottage. She 
came away to the neighboring city to find 
change and occupation, and found it at the 
Hemlocks, Mrs. Castres’s country house, 
six miles from town. Afterwards Urville 
had written in vain. His letters had never 
reached her. 

“Miss Wharton, I am sorry to accuse 
you, but you had Tinia in charge after 
dinner yesterday, and her pearl sleeve 
bands are not to be found.” 

A scarlet flush flew to Lesley’s forehead. 

‘Mrs. Castres, may I ask what you 
mean ?” 

“The pearls were very pure and richly 
set; the bands were very valuable,”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Castres. “I acknowledge it 
was a great temptation. Still, if you will 
restore them, I will say nothing about the 
matter.” 

‘*Mrs, Castres, may God forgive you! 
You know that you accuse me wrongfully !’’ 

* Facts cannot be denied. However, I 
only ask you to leave my house, Miss 
Wharton.” 
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Lesley turned dizzily away. It was six 
miles to her home. It nearly drove her 
wild to think what a returning it was as 
she went out under the cold gray sky. 

Mrs. Castres, watching her go down the 
avenue, saw that it was going to snow. 
Before Lesley was out of sight the great 
snowflakes came whirling down. Her 
slight retreating form was lost in a white 
cloud. Tinia pulled her dress, but Mrs. 
Castres did not mind. 

**Six miles,” she was saying. It gave 
her fierce pleasure to think what a dreadful 
journey it was, for she hated Lesley. Not 
because Tinia’s pear] bands were missing, 
but because John Urville loved her. She 
had seen it in his pale cheek and eloquent 
eyes. 

“Mamma,” said Tinia, “don’t send 
pretty Miss Wharton away! I div my ban’s 
to Tip to buy me some olives.” 

Tip was the half-foolish son of the gar- 
dener. At the words of the child’s confes- 
sion Mrs. Castres stood as if she heard 
nothing, but a sudden hectic burned upon 
her cheeks. The snowflakes whirled dizzi- 
ly by the window. Lesley had gone but a 
short distance, and could easily be recalled. 
Should she send for her? 

* No! John Urville is coming to-night,” 
she said. ‘She shall be out of the way.” 

The fast descending flakes whirled and 
danced before Lesley’s eyes, and the wind 
beat the snow in her face until she grew 
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bewildered, and staggered out of the path. 
She did not find it again. 

“T must rest,’? she murmured at last, 
sinking down beneath atree. Poor child! 
it was her last repose. She slept and died, 

John Urville, muffled to the eyes, gal- 
loped across the common on his way to the 
Hemlocks. But for an interview with 
Lesley, which he meant to accomplish, he 
would never have faced such a tempestu- 
ous night. Suddenly his horse swerved 
and reared. Something was in the path. 
Urville dismounted to examine it. It was 
ahuman body—a woman—Lesley Wharton! 

Beautiful, placid, but dead—the crystals 
powdering like diamond dust the golden 
hair, the soft lips smiling as if in some 
dream of heavenly warmth. 

Folded to his heart he bore her back to 
the Hemlocks. He heard the story from a 
servant, whose honest heart had been with 
the suffering girl. 

“Woman,” he said to Mrs. Castres, with 
lightning eyes, “you sent her out to die! 
You hated her to death! It is murder!’ 

From that day Mrs. Castres never again 
saw John Urville. The world calls her yet 
“the gay widow.’’ She keeps her house 
full of festivity; she can never bear to be 
alone. But sometimes she wakes at mid- 


_night to hear the falling sleet and snow 


tapping the window-panes—listens, and 
whispers, with a shudder: 
** Was it murder?” 


WRITING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


BY ADA L. FLETCHER. 


My story had been in my head all that 
night, awake or dreaming, until every sit- 
uation and every character—indeed, every 
feature of my hero and heroine were as fa- 
miliar to me as the scenes of my everyday 
life and the faces of my friends about me. 
Burning to put it all on paper, immortalize 
myself in the columns of the “‘ Weekly 
Martinsville News,” and receive enough of 


filthy lucre”’ therefor to enable me to in-' 


dulge in my taste for making Christmas 
presents, I arose, twisted my hair in a not 
very classical knot at the back of my head, 
douned my oldest calico dress, minus col- 
lar or ruffle, and descended with steps 
more rapid than graceful to breakfast. 

I was greeted with remarks, perhaps 


amusing enough to the speakers, but more 
unpalatable than pleasant tome. Grand- 
ma peered through her spectacles reprov- 
ingly. 

“*T never in my life came to the break- 
fast-table without smoothing my hair,” 
she said, dryly. 

“I thought you must be dressing up,” 
said auntie, pouring out my coffee, “by 
the time it has been since I called you, but 
I didn’t think you would put on the best 
you had.” 

“Hush, mother!” said my cousin Dick. 
* Don’t you know girls always want to look 
their prettiest at all times, for fear 5ome- 
body might come in? Have a bit of steak, 
Nellie, or do people in love ever eat steak ?” 
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I bore all this in silence; I was getting 
used to it, you see, but my cousin Flora 
took up the cudgels in my defence. 

“Let Nellie alone, all of you. Didn’t 
you know she was going to commence her 
story to-day?” 

“A story!’ cried Dick, dropping his 
knife and fork with a great clatter in his 
plate. ‘“Isit possible? And we have been 
disturbing her imagination in this cruel 
manner! Let us repent in sackcloth and 
ashes. Nellie, wilt thou forgive me, or—” 

“OQ you foolish boy!’ I cried, half 
laughing at his tragic attitude, half vexed 
at his teasing tone. ‘‘Show your repent- 
ance by letting me alone for the remainder 
of the day, will you!” And thenI beata 
hasty retreat into the sitting-room, fol- 
lowed by Dick’s, “ Poor scribbling child! 
To leave such coffee and steak for paper 
and ink!” 

An hour later I was seated in the centre 
of the room, with all my materials before 
me, and the title of my story, “‘ Helen’s 
Remorse,” written upon the smooth fair 
surface of the first foolscap sheet. In her 
sheepskin covered chair before the fire sat 
grandma, her hands busy with knitting- 
work—a dainty little red stocking for a 
restless little foot I knew of—and auntie 
rocked in the other corner, of course busy 
with something or other; who ever saw 
auntie when she was not busy? A little 
red dress, this time, braided with black, 
for the same youngster who was to wear 
the stocking. And Flora’s crochet-needle 
flew gayly in and out with its sunny thread, 
“making trimming,” woman’s invariable 
work when she has nothing better to do. 
Dick was out upon the farm at work, and 
Willie, the tease and torment of the house, 
riding his stick-horse gravely to water out 
in the yard; everything was favorable for 
my literary pursuits. I wrote: 

“ Helen Arundel sat before the embers 
that bitterly cold evening in December, 
her face buried in her hands, her golden 
hair streaming about her, and her very at- 
titude expressing the despondency and 
wretchedness that filled her soul.” 

“Ellen,” said grandma to my aunt, “I 
haven’t an idea this stocking will be big 
enough! And it wont do him a bit of 
oy if it isn’t. What do you think about 

“T declare, I don’t know, grandma. 
His legs are small, but then, he’ll not wear 
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them out this winter, and will grow before 
next. Nellie, you know more about your 
sister’s baby than we do—what do you 
think?” 

Brought back to realities and red stock- 
ings from golden hair and “‘despondency 
and wretchedness,’’ it was somé time be- 
fore I could find out what was wanted of 
me. Then, the vexed question being set- 
tled by a verdict, ‘“‘ Large enough, plenty,” 
I climbed up again to my heroine. 

‘* How long she sat there musing so bit- 


‘terly she did not know, but the twilight 


was falling when she raised “her head, and 
the man was lighting the lamps in the 
crowded street outside. Pushing back her 
heavy hair with one trembling hand, she 
said—”’ 

“Oma! Willie has left the gate open, 
and every one of the horses are in the 
yard. O, my rosebushes and chrysanthe- 
mums!” 

It was Flora’s distressed voice, and, al- 
ways ready to help her, 1 threw down my 
pen, and we sallied forth to put out the 
intruders, and bring in the small heathen 
who had left the gate open. Filling bis 
lap with chestnuts to keep him still, I be- 
gan again: 

“She said—”’ 

“Stop, Nellie, a minute,” said auntie. 
‘This dress nearly fits Willie. Don’t you 
know it will be too large for that baby?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know,” I said, losing 
my temper at last, ‘‘and I don’t care! I 
can’t write if I am interrupted this way.” 

“Well, then, don’t write!’ said auntie. 
“Tf it’s going to make you cross every 
time, I’m sure I wish you wouldn’t write.” 

“Well, now, put yourself in her place, 
Ellen,” said grandma. How dv you like 
to be talked to when you are reading ?”’ 

“Well, I’ll try not to speak to her again,” 
said auntie, who, though possessing as kind 
a heart as ever beat in human breast, will 
have the last word in every argument. 

Then for a moment there was perfect 
stillness in the room, but ashamed of my 
crossness and too proud to say so, I did not 
write, but sat gazing vacantly up at the 
ceiling where Dick says I get all my ideas. 
Then Percy the bird began his morning 
song, flying from perch to perch, and tilting 
himself in his ring, opening the tiny mouth 
and filling the whole room with melody. 
He must be talked to and petted, fresh 
seed and water given him, and his cage 
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hung out in the sun where he may sing to 
his heart’s content without fear of disturb- 
ing the authoress, who took up her story 
with renewed interest. 

“She said, ‘I will go to the ball to-night, 
and see if this girl with her pink and white 
wax-doll ‘beauty, her innocent ways and 
well-acted modesty, can take from me with 


impunity the only man I ever loved! She 
shall rue the day she crossed Helen Arun- 
del’s path? And the great blue eyes 
glowed with a baleful fire as she—”’ 

“Went straight to the chair before my 
very eyes,” said grandma, ‘and pulled 
every one of the needles out!” 


“Well, I asked for chestnuts three 
times,’’ said Willie, nowise abashed, “‘ an’ 
I had nossin else to do and nobody to talk 
to.”’ 

“T’ll talk to you in a minute if you don’t 
sit down and be a good boy! You are the 
worst child I ever saw!” I said, fiercely. 

“ He is no worse than all children now- 
a-days,”’ said auntie, “‘ and you can’t expect 
a boy to sit still forever.” 

“He can mind though, I suppose, when 
he is told,’”’ I said, unmindful of a warning 
look from Flora, who is all for peace. 

“Tf you don’t sit down and hush, Willie, 
while Nellie writes, you shan’t have any 
candy Christmas.” 

Fearful threat from Aunt Flora, whom 
Willie minds best of all, and silence reigns. 
Away goes my pen again: 

‘As she crossed the room and stood before 
the mirror, gazing triumphantly at the re- 
fiection of her own—”’ 

** Beef and potatoes for dinner, Miss 
Ellen?” said Martha, putting her head in 
at the door; ‘or must I kill a chicken ?” 

“O, a chicken, Mat!’ cries Flora. “I 
am tired of beef.’’ 

“Yes, but the chicken’s alive and will 
keep, and the beef wont,’”’ remarks auntie. 

chicken, Mat, a chicken!” screams 
Willie, dancing about the room, upsetting 
chairs, and threatening peril to my ink- 
stand. ‘“‘ Bruny and me can catch oo a 
chicken.”’ 

“TI vow I never will try to write in this 
room again!’ I said, in dignified anger, 
gathering up my materials. ‘I guess I can 
go in the parlor if it is cold.” 

And into the parlor I went, and wrote 
rapidly for a few minutes in the grateful 
silence, until my feet and head both ached 
with the cold. My heroine was in the 
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midst of her triumphs in the brilliant ball- 
room, and “‘the soft dark eyes of her un- 
witting rival, sweet Nora May, growing dim 
with unshed tears as Harold Lee, her lover 
and her king among all men, left her side 
for that of proud Helen Arundel,” when I 
started nervously, and brushed vigorously 
at my neck, Surely there was a wasp or 
bug crawling there; now it is on the other 
side. Then I looked up into the laughing 
eyes of Cousin Dick. 

“A little bit nervous, eh, Nellie?’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Your story must be growing ex- 
citing. Let me read. Shall I need my 
handkerchief, or is it not in the melting 
style?” 

I could not get angry with him—who 
could? But I did wish most heartily he 
would go about his work and leave me to 
mine; and I suppose my eyes expressed 
my wish, for he said: 

“ There, little girl, you’ve been bothered 
enough, I guess, for to-day. I'll let you 
alone if you ll promise to let me have one 
third of the profits when your story is paid 
for.’ And with one of his comical glances 
he left me to laugh, and write when my 
laugh was over. 

** Harold Lee loved Nora May, but the 
sorceress was winding about him her be- 
wildering meshes, and he, like all other 
men who dared her power, was led away 
from truth and purity by the false glitter 
of her beauty. Her blue eyes blazed be- 
neath their veiling lashes, and she whis- 
pered to her heart—” 

“You silly child! You’ve got to come 
right out of this cold room.’’ 

It was auntie’s voice at the door ad- 
dressed to me, and not what Miss Helen 
Arundel said to her heart. What that was 
I never knew, for, reader, that story was 
never finished! Although Dick offered 
after dinner to build a fire in the parlor, 
and made them all promise to let me “se- 
verely alone,’ I found the prospect of 4 
horseback ride with him to the city after 
the mail much more alluring. And though 
I did write a story and did get my Christmas 
presents, it was not with Miss Helen, for 1 
have an unfortunate habit of writing down 
every word that is spoken while I am writ- 
ing, so you may imagine the state of that 
manuscript. It caused us allahearty laugh 
when I read it aloud that night, and I 
keep it as a memento of “‘ Writing under 
Difficulties,” 
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NICKY THE WAIF. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN.—IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER VII. 
AFLOAT ON SALT WATER. 


So far I had kept up my courage, and 
appeared brave enough; but when 1 heard 
those thrilling words pronounced which set 
me at liberty, which declared that I was 
not a criminal, but an innocent honest boy 
—those blessed welcome words, “ not 
guilty”—then, I must confess, I was af- 
fected beyond my control. 1 am not 
ashamed to confess that I laid my head 
down on the table and shed tears of joy 
upon my relief from the dreadful fate that 
had threatened me. 

I believe most of the people who attend- 
ed the trial were expecting to see me con- 
victed. Iam quite sure the judge expect- 
ed it. Ie looked at the jury as if he 
thought they had made some mistake, and 
the crowd were as silent as the grave with 
surprise. Then the judge addressed him- 
self to me. 

“You are discharged, sir,” he said. “At 
the same time, I wish you to remember 
that you have had a very narrow escape 
from the gallows. You might very easily 
have been found guilty on the evidence.” 

“Then I should have suffered innocent- 


ly,” I replied, boldly. ‘The jury are 
right, sir; I am not guilty of that crime.”’ 

The judge bit his lips, and called the 
next case. I took my cap and walked out 
of the courtroom, free at last, after weeks 
of weary confinement. My first care was 
to find the jailor, whose kindness I could 
not forget, and offer him a token of my 
gratitude. My money had been restored 
to me, and I was anxious to give him at 
least ten dollars for his trouble and inter- 
est in me; but the honest fellow would not 
take acent. He was greatly delighted at 
my acquittal, and told me, good-naturedly, 
that when we next met, he wanted that I 
should be the host. I remember him very 
kindly, as one of the best and firmest 
friends I ever had; and I trust he may read 
these lines as he smokes his clay pipe some- 
where, and learn that Nick Manvers still 
thinks of him kindly. 

Outside the courthouse, I was quickly 
surrounded by a curious crowd, who made 
quite a hero of me, though their remarks 
were not always complimentary. 

‘“* He’s a smart young chap, anyway, if he 
is a scamp!” said one. 

“Well, hang me, if I don’t believe the 
jury were about right!’ another remarked. 
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“ Faugh!’ said another. “All sympathy, 
I tell you; all sympathy.” And this 
seemed to be the opinion of most of the 
crowd. They appeared to think that the 
jury really believed me guilty, but acquit- 
ted me because I was a smart bright lad 
whom it would be a great pity to send toa 
State prison. Many came up and shook 
me by the hand, telling me they were glad 
I had escaped this time, and hoping that I 
wouldn’t get into such a scrape again. 

I grew rather sick of this kind of praise, 
which seemed to be founded on the idea 
that I was a clever rascal; and I was quite 
glad when Mr. Brewster came along, and 
taking me by the arm, led me away from 
the crowd. 

** Well, Nick,” he said, cheerily, “ I con- 
gratulate you on your escape; but it was a 
narrow one! I have just been talking with 
one of the jury, and he told me all about 
it. Let us go in here, and I'll tell you.” 

He took me into a restaurant, and or- 
dered a nice breakfast; and we talked over 
our coffee and steak as freely as though we 
had always known each other. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I thought 
from the first that that fat juror with a 
pleasant face, who sat in the last chair in 
the first row, wasin your favor? I hunted 
him up after the verdict, and asked him. 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I knew all the time that 
the boy wasn’t guilty, and I was bound 
that he shouldn’t be convicted. When we 
first went out we were five for acquittal 
and seven for conviction; but the seven 
were not half as determined as the five, 
and we changed three of them in an hour. 
Then we had a hot argument all night 
about the case. The four hated to give up; 
two of them at first declared that they 
never would vote for acquittal; but one by 
one we got three of them. The last man 
held out obstinately, and said he never 
would yield; but about daylight he con- 
sented, and the thing was done. ‘Tell the 
youngster, if you see him, that he is a brave 
fellow, and that I hope and believe he’ll 
make friends wherever he goes.’ ”’ 

I let fall a tear of honest pride on hear- 
ing of this good man’s opinion of me. Af- 
ter I had finished my breakfast, Mr. Brew- 
ster leaned back, and looking kindly at 
me, said: 

*“*Well, Nick, where next? What are 
your plans for the future? I ask because, 
as you see, 1 am taking a friendly interest 
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in you, and perhaps it may be in my power 
to help you. Shall you stay in Memphis?” 

“T came here hoping to stay,’’ I replied. 
“T expected to get some kind of employ- 
ment, and remain here at least a year. 
But all that has happened lately has 
changed my mind about that. If I were 
to stay here, I should be pointed out daily 
as ‘that clever young rascal,’ and I never 
could get a reputation for honesty. Most 
of the people who heard the trial think me 
really guilty, and they never would put any 
confidence in me. I should always bea 
black sheep, in their eyes.”’ 

Brewster laughed; but seeing that I was 
distressed with the thought, he hastened 
to console me. 

* Don’t feel a bit bad about this, Nick,” 
he said. “ You could stay right here in 
Memphis and live it down, if you chose; 
the truth will come out some day. It may 
be, though, as you say, that it would be 
unpleasant for you; so I'll mention a plan 
that I have made for you. What would 
you think of following the sea for a while? 
Perhaps salt water will be kinder to you 
than the land has been.” 

Before I tell my readers what I said to 
Brewster on this subject, and what came 
of it, I may as well finish up the matter of 
the burning of the alderman’s house. Less 
than one year ago two men were hung at 
Nashville for murder; they had killed an , 
old lady and robbed her house. A few 
days before the execution one of them told 
the clergyman who attended them that he 
had something on his mind that troubled 
him, and he wanted to be easy about it be- 
fore he died. He said that he had read in 
the papers, long before, how a young fel- 
low was tried at Memphis for burning some 
alderman’s house, and was pretty nearly 
convicted. ‘ Now the fact is,’’ said the 
felon, “ that me and Jack Bryson here did 
that, and the boy caught us at it, and 
scared us off, just as he says he did. We 
was in that kind of thing about that time 
—setting fire to places and gettin’ up a 
crowd, so we could have a good chance to 
steal. But this young fellow, coming along 
so sudden, drove us clean off, that time. 
We was afraid he’d know our faces again; 
so we cleared straight out of Memphis, and 
haven’t been back there since.” 

The clergyman drew up a confession 
which the man signed ; and before he went 
to the scaffold the other felon signed it 
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also. I have it now before me; and I 
shudder as I look at the great sprawling 
signatures of those wretches who are now 
face to face with their Maker. I remem- 
ber how closely I escaped from suffering 
for this crime, and my heart is filled with 
thankfulness to that unseen power that has 
guarded and protected me in all the dan- 
gers of my eventful life. I was careful to 
send acopy of the confession to each of 
the Memphis papers, and they all published 
it. Ishall not be afraid or ashamed to go 
there now and walk the streets. 

Brewster had asked me what I would 
think of following the sea fora while. My 
heart leaped at the question. It was what 
I should have chosen above all things, if a 
choice had been given me; and so I told 
him. 

“Come down the river with me then,” 
he said. ‘I'll show you as bonny a craft 
as you’d wish to see; and I'll give you a 
chance to find out something about the 
Gulf of Mexico and the countries that sur- 
round it.” 

He went on to tell me that he had been 
engaged for some years in the coasting- 
trade, and that his present journey related 
to the sale of some goods which he had 
sent up the river to find a better market. 
He generally made Memphis his head- 
quarters on such occasions; and this fact 
explained his presence there at this time. 
He had completed his sales, and was now 
on his way back to the Gulf for another 
voyage. 

“T’ve no doubt I shall make you use- 
ful,’ he said, ‘‘and put some money in 
your pocket, besides. What do you say— 
will you come with me, and see a little of 
the world 

I gladly consented, and joined my for- 
tunes to his. For two years following we 
were together; and some of the adventures 
that we had will complete this chapter. 

I stayed that night, by Captain Brew- 
ster’s invitation (for we must now call him 
captain), at the hotel with him; and the 
next morning we took passage on a steam- 
er for New Orleans. What I sawon my 
journey down the river was very interest- 
ing to me, as it would be to my readers; 
but it has little to do with my story. I 
pass it over, with the remark that I had a 
very pleasant trip, and that we reached 
New Orleans without accident. Captain 
Brewster treated me with the utmost kind- 
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ness; although I had money, he would not 
allow me to pay for anything, and he took 
pleasure in pointing out to me the many 
objects of interest that we passed on the 
river. More than once I secretly congrat- 
ulated myself on my great good fortune in 
meeting him, and flattered myself that all 
would be well with me now. I learned 
afterward what I have never forgotten— 
that a person can always reckon up the 
profit and loss of an undertaking a great 
deal better after he has finished it, than 
just at the beginning of it. 

But everything seemed very rose-colored 
to me at that time. The captain was in 
no hurry, and having a little business to 
do at New Orleans, he stopped a week, 
mostly to give me a chance to see the city, 
I suppose. We put up at the great St. 
Charles Hotel, and I rambled around the 
streets, looking at the many curious things 
that are to be seen there. I could have 
stayed much longer, if I had desired; and 
at any other time I should have wished to 
see more of the old French quarter of the 
city, and that hive of industry, the levee, 
where cotton and sugar were piled up as 
high as houses, and where you could meet 
people from almost every part of the 
world; but after a few days I became im- 
patient to see something of my new life, 
and I told my companion that I was quite 
ready to go. So the next morning we took 
a steamer again, and went down the river 
almost a hundred miles. We went ashore 
at a small landing; and on going into a 
little public house that was there, we 
found a man whom the captain seemed to 
know, for he shook hands cordially with 
him, and asked him many questions. They 
went aside, and spoke so low that I could 
not understand what they said. Pretty 
soon they came back, and the captain in- 
troduced him to me as the mate of his 
schooner. He was a handsome young man 
of twenty-five, I should think, dressed in 
a graceful sailorrig. He smiled pleasantly 
as he took my hand, and his white teeth 
glistened. His face was so dark that I 
think he must have been of foreign birth— 
probably a Mexican. 

**Come, Nick,” said the captain. ‘ Be- 
nito will lead the way; we’re not very far 
from home.” 

We left the house, and had not gone a 
hundred yards before I found that we were 
entering one of those desolate swamps 
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which border the lower Mississippi. There 
were tall trees, with their branches so 
twined and interlaced with tropical growths 
as to shut out the light of the sun, and 
great palm-bushes grew so thickly that a 
person could have made his way through 
only by hewing it with an axe. But our 
guide well knew the way, and followed the 
windings and turnings of a narrow path, 
which one not familiar with the place 
could never have found. Benito went in 
the lead, the captain followed, and I came 
last. The captain whispered to me not to 
make any noise; and we went on silently 
for half an hour. As we proceeded, the 
path became more obscure, and I saw that 
the waters of the swamp were on either 
hand. 

My curiosity only was excited by all 
this; I will not say my fears, for I had 
the utmost confidence in the captain, and 
was perfectly willing to follow where he 
led. The swamps grew wilder, the forest 
and tropical growths denser. Several times 
I saw huge alligators paddling off in the 
water, and the heads of water-serpents 
were thrust up as we passed. I believe we 
were following the mazes of this swamp- 


path for almost two hours, when it came 
to an abrupt end on a stream about ten 


yards wide. A boat was waiting for us 
there, with two sailor-dressed men to row. 
The captain nodded to them and stepped 
in; Benito and I followed, and the men 
took their oars and sent the boat swiftly 
down the stream. The current ran with 
us; in fact, this was one of the numerous 
bayous which lead off from the Mississippi 
before it reaches the Gulf, and relieve it of 
much of the water which would otherwise 
overfiow its banks. The water was of the 
same yellowish tinge as that of the great 
river, and the current was quite swift. As 
we proceeded on our way the trees became 
scarce, and then ceased entirely, and in- 
stead, we entered on a wild waste of tall 
reeds, which grew as thickly together as 
wheat in a field. The bayou crooked and 
turned so in its course that it seemed to 
me as if we were going by turns to every 
point of the compass, and we could not 
often see more than thirty yards of it at 
one view. But the captain told me that 
its general course was southwest, and that 
it entered the Gulf near Barritaria Bay. 
After perhaps an hour’s ride in the boat, 
he pointed to the tops of two masts that 
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could be seen, apparently projecting from 
the reeds far to our right. 

**There’s my little Hurricane,” he said, 
snatching off his cap and waving it round 
his head. ‘ Hurrah for the beauty of the 
Gulf! She’s your new home, Nick, and 
you'll be hard to please if you want a 
better.”’ 

The boat swept around a sharp turn, 
and the vessel was in sight. She was a 
schooner, two masted, and lay at anchor 
in the middle of the bayou. I have not 
often seen a more beautiful vessel. She 
must have been of light draught; her hull 
was low, very low, it seemed, in looking at 
her lofty masts, but she was long and nar- 
row, and there was a rakish look about her 
that assured me, landsman as I was, that 
she had been built for fast sailing. Her 
hull was gayly painted, and the word 
* Hurricane ”’ appeared in raised gilt letters 
over the stern windows. As we touched 
her side a short ladder was put down, and 
we went aboard. Half a dozen seamen 
stood cap in hand to greet the captain; he 
smiled and nodded to them, and beckoning 
me to follow went down into the cabin. 

And what a gem of a place that was! It 
was small, not more than twelve feet square, 
but it seemed as if every inch of room had 
been economized. The floor was covered 
with Brussels carpet; a dainty sofa and 
two camp-chairs were all the furniture. 
When we took our meals a small table was 
brought in, and removed again when we 
had finished. Two berths were let into 
opposite sides of the wall, and screened by 
purple curtains; when these were looped 
back, the cabin seemed larger. A set of 
shelves held fifty odd volumes, among 
which were many of my old favorites, and 
some which 1 had long desired to read. In 
one corner there was quite a little armory 
of guns, swords and pistols; in another, a 
guitar, on which the captain accompanied 
himself when he sang, as he often did. 
And here were his writing-desk, and a 
mirror fixed in the woodwork, and _ his 
tobacco-case; here, in short, was his home, 
as he told me, and it was also to be mine. 

Captain Brewster quickly put off his 
shore togs,”’ as he called them, and put 
on his sailor rig. Benito soon came down 
with an extra suit of his own forme, which 
the captain had requested him to give me; 
and when I had arrayed myself in the 
tarpaulin hat, loose jacket and wide trou- 
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sers, the captain clapped me on the back, 
and declared that I looked every inch a 
sailor. 

“Now for the Gulf!’ he exclaimed, 
gleefully. ‘‘ Up anchor and away! Come 
on deck, Nick, and see how we do it.” 

I went up and Jooked on while the sailors 
hove round the windlass, singing with their 
work: 

“Yo, heave O, jolly sailors, 
Yo, ho, heave her O!” 


The anchor came up, the sails were set, 
and the Hurricane went swiftly down the 
bayou. The captain gave the mate full 
charge of the vessel, while he visited every 
part of her with me, giving me the name 
and explaining the use of everything. 

“T want you to be areal seaman, Nick,” 
he said. “I'll give you the theory of nav- 
igation in the cabin, but the practical part 
you must learn on deck.” 

“Where are we bound for now, sir?” I 
asked, after expressing my anxiety to learn 
to be a sailor. 

“The coast of Cuba; Cardenas, probably. 
We're after a cargo of indigo.” 

About the middle of the afternoon the 
blue water of the Gulf spread out before 
us, and soon the Hurricane was dancing 
buoyantly ever the waves. I don’t feel 
much like writing about that voyage, how- 
ever. The weather was squally, and the 
fact is I was wretchedly seasick. And it 
was pretty much the same on. the two or 
three voyages that followed. Those of my 
readers who have experienced the horrors 
of seasickness can sympathize with me; 
those who have not, will never realize what 
it is till they go to sea themselves, so I wil 
say no more about it. The captain kept 
my spirits up when I was the most down- 
hearted with this tormentor, and bynd- 
by, when I began to get my sea-legs on, as 
the sailors say, I began to thoroughly enjoy 
my new life afloat. I cannot describe all 
the details of it, or relate the many inter- 
esting adventures that I had during those 
two years, I must hasten on to the one 
that separated me from Captain Brewster, 
and sent me to search for other experiences 
in life. 

I will say, however, that during this time 
I went on many voyages in the schooner, 
to Cuba, to the Babama Islands, to several 
places on the Mexican coast, to Yucatan, 
and even to South America. Our cargoes 
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were of most of the products of those coun- 
tries, although we brought away more dye- 
wood, coffee and spirits than anything else. 
I learned rapidly, and I was soon able to 
assist in working the vessel. The cargoes 
were always brought into some of the small 
bayous on the Gulf; sometimes far west 
of the river, but never into the Mississippi 
and directly to New Orleans. I thought 
this rather strange, and once asked the 
captain why it was. He smiled, and said 
that he could market his goods better by 
not taking them to New Orleans at all; and 
the explanation satisfied me. In my sim- 
plicity, I knew of no other reason for this 
practice, and it never occurred to me to 
suspect either his truthfulness or his good 
faith to me. 

He made me very useful to him. He 
had little education; though he was keen- 
witted, far-sighted in business affairs, and 
brave as a lion, he disliked to use a pen. 
There were many letters to write, and all 
this he gladly turned over to me. His 
cargoes were delivered to purchasers in 
strange out-of-the-way places, such as the 
vicinity of these lonely bayous afforded; 
but it was often necessary for some one to 
go to New Orleans, and make arrangements 
with agents and persons there to whom the 
captain was known. Benito had always 
been the instrument of these negotiations . 
before I came, but the captain now con- 
fided them to me, always enjoining it upon 
me that I was never to speak of the 
schooner, of himself, our voyages, or any- 
thing connected with us to any one except 
these agents. I thought the precaution a 
singular and useless one, and though I 
strictly obeyed my instructions, I still failed 
to understand the true character of Captain 
Brewster and the Hurricane. 

My eyes were rudely opened to the truth 
one day. 

But before I come to that I must say a 
word about Jenny Hawks. The hope that 
I should some day vindicate myself, and be 
able to go back to Woodville and renew 
our friendship, had never deserted me. I 
had it always before me, and I looked for- 
ward to the time when I should again take 
her by the hand and look into her clear 
blue eyes, with hardly less anxiety than I 
felt in thinking of my restoration to my 
old home. I was seventeen years old now 
—almost aman. I wondered sometimes if 
Jenny had any beaux. I thought I should 
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feel dreadfully jealous if I supposed she 
could ever like any one else half as well as 
she did me. I comforted myself some with 
the thought that Woodville was almost 
alone by itself, and that there were very 
few visitors there; and I hoped that Jenny 
would not go to Dayton again on a visit, 
or, if she did, that she would not like any 
of the young fellows there. I thought of 
her so much that I began to save presents 
for her, and I brought back from South 
America many rare and beautiful things 
that I knew she would like. I was so care- 
ful of them that I would not keep them on 
the schooner, but took them to New 
Orleans on one of my journeys, and left 
them for safe keeping in the hands of a 
friend there. 

But now for the last of the Hurricane. 
We were returning from a voyage to a 
Mexican port, and running far eastward of 
the Mississippi Passes, the captain was 
making fora bayou that opened into the 
Sound. We had a valuable cargo aboard, 
and the captain was in high spirits. 

“Only a few more trips, Nick,’’ he said 
to me, “‘and I'll be rich enough to turn the 
Hurricane into a pleasure-yacht, and take 
a voyage to Europe for fun. I suppose 
you’d like to go?” 

“T think not,” Ireplied. ‘‘Ionly meant 
to stay away from the North a year, and 
I’ve doubled that already. There are rea- 
sons why I ought to go back there.” 

** Well, lad, I'll be sorry to lose you,” he 
said, ‘‘but when you get ready to go tell 
me, and I'll give you a draft on a New 
Orleans bank for three thousand dollars. 
Pretty fair that'll be, eh, Nick ?”’ 

**] haven’t earned it,” I began. 

*Q yes you have,” he interrupted. 
You've done me mighty good service, and 
I want—” 

The captain was at the helm himself, as 
he knew this difficult coast better than any 
of the crew. Benito suddenly came up 
with a troubled face, and pointed off to the 
windward, where a vessel was approaciing. 
She was not more than two miles away, and 
the smoke that rose from her deck showed 
her to be a steamer. 

“What of Brewster carelessly re- 
plied. ‘A river tug, I suppose.” 

“No indeed,” said Benito. ‘I’ve been 
watching her closely through the glass, and 
if ’'m not mistaken, she’s—”’ 

He whispered the remainder of the sen- 
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tence, as he saw me standing within ear- 
shot. The captain’s face changed as he 
heard, and resigning the helm to the mate, 
seized the glass and carefully examined 
the steamer. 

**You’re right, by all that’s unlucky!” 
he exclaimed. He took the helm again, 
and looked anxiously forward. ‘ The 
mouth of the bayou is but a mile off,’’ he 
muttered ; ‘‘ we must get there, even if she 
rakes us.”’ 

‘“‘What’s the matter, captain?’ I ven- 
tured to ask. 

But I got no reply whatever. I could not 
comprehend’ what there was about that 
steamer to trouble him and the mate so 
greatly, and I began to see now that the 
crew were sharing in the alarm and excite- 
ment. They were gathered in knots, talk- 
ing and pointing to the steamer, which we 
could now see was bearing a straight course 
for us, and overhauling us rapidly. Soon 
Benito pointed to an opening just alead, 
which he said was the mouth of the bayou. 
I looked at the captain; his eyes were bent 
on it, and his teeth were set hard together. 
I looked at our pursuer; she was drawing 
very near. A white cloud of smoke sud- 
denly puffed out from her side, followed by 
a loud report, and a ball went skipping 
across the water ahead of our bows. 

“Shall we heave to?” the mate asked, 
looking wild. 

“No—never!’ shouted the captain. 
*T’ll run her in or sink her.’ Go below, 
every man of you, where it’s safe. I'll 
keep the belm, and they may do their 
worst.” 

The mate and the others seemed to un- 
derstand what was coming; they hurried 
down the ladders, and I followed them. 
My head was not below the level of the 
deck, when bang!—another gun, and a 
heavy shot tore a hole through the sails. 
I hurried into the cabin, where the mate 
was stalking excitedly about, and ex- 
claimed: 

‘In the name of Heaven, Benito, what 
does all this mean? Why—” 

Bang!—Bang! Two shots in quick suc- 
cession interrupted me, and one of them 
struck the waist of the schooner, causing a 
tremendous crashing and splintering. 

“What steamer is that?” I cried. 

“The steam revenue cutter,’’ he said. 
** And as our captain wont heave to at her 
signal, she’ll probably sink us.’’ 
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“ Sink us? What for?” 

“Because we wont heave 

I went right up to him and put my hand 
firmly on his shoulder, as another shot 
came tearing and ploughing along the deck 
over our heads. 

“‘Benito,”’ I said, “you and I have been 
comrades for two years, and I have done 
you some good turns. I have been de- 
ceived in some way about the character of 
this vessel and her captain. We are all in 
dreadful danger now, as I can see, and it 
is cruelty to keep me deceived any longer. 
What is this vessel?—who is Captain 
Brewster ?” 

He looked irresolute for an instant, then 
another great shot came crashing into the 
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hull amidships, and he suddenly exclaimed : 

“You're right, boy. The captain would 
tell you now, I guess, when we’re all prob- 
ably on our way to the bottom. The Hur- 
ricane is—” 

“Crash—crash!’ Two shots in quick 
succession in the hull. 

“That last one must have struck pretty 
near the water-line,”’ said the mate, coolly. 
‘We'll all be sprawling in salt water in 
ten minutes if this keeps on. But you 
want to know all about this vessel. There’s 
nothing more to tell you than this: the 
Hurricane is @ smuggler, her captain and 
crew are smugglers, and for two years past 
you’ve been a smuggler without knowing 
it?? 


LITTLE KENA FINDS A HOME. 
BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


“But you see it is John’s child, Nat, and 
somehow I can’t make it seem right to send 
her away so—and to the poorhouse, too.” 
And then good tender-hearted Mrs. Jones 
hid her tremulous face in her apron, crying 
softly. 


“Well, why not, I’d like to know? I 
suppose you think I can take care of all the 
young ones in town on a dollar and a half 


a day, don’t you?” Mr. Jones asked, 
harshly. 

“Why, no, no, Nat,” she replied, tear- 
fully, scarcely able to speak. 

** Well, I guess 1 know I can’t nor shan’t; 
so that ends the matter. I’ve enough of 
my own to take.care of, and—” 

“ But you know it takes but little for her, 
Nat; she’s a small eater, and the clothes 
she’s got will last her a year with care and 
mending, and she’s so careful, you know; 
and little Willie only eats a little bread and 
milk each day, and Kena, bless her, dear 
soul! takes all the care of him, she’s such 
a thoughtful motherly little thing,” Mrs. 
Jones concluded, tenderly, affectionately, 
interrupting her husband, making the last 
plea for the sweet little orphan who seemed 
as near to her as her own children. 

“As far as the baby boy, £ don’t mind 
keeping him so much, as ours are all girls; 
I reckon keeping him as our own, perhaps. 
He’s a smart little fellow, and I kinder like 
him. Then I don’t want to be too hard on 
you te once, Mary, and I suppose, as he’s 
80 good, you can manage to take care of 


him and do the work, too,” Mr. Jones said, 
in a gentler tone. 

“T can take care of the dear little crea- 
ture well enough, but it does seem too bad 
to part them, they are so fond of each 
other; I do believe *twill nearly kill poor- 
Kena to take her away from the baby and. 
send her to the—” 

“There, there, Mary, you needn’t say: 
anything more, as there’s been enough, 
said, and you know my mind aboutit. All: 
you’ve got tu do is to have her ready to- 
start earlyin the morning. You'd oughter - 
known better than to have taken the young | 
ones here in the first place, to make me all. 
this trouble, John’s children or not, so see - 
that you have her ready.”’ 

**O, it don’t seem as if I ever could do. 
it, Nat, when I promised their poor mother » 
when she was dying that I would take. 
them and do by them just as if they were - 
my own!’ And the distressed woman: 
raised her tearful face pleadingly to her - 
husband. 

“You shouldn’t have promised any such 
thing; you are always doing some such. 
thing, letting your feelings get the better 
of you—your heart run away with your 
head, else you might do quite well. You 
ought to know better,’’ her husband an-- 
swered, petulantly, turning towards the: 
outer door, evidently very ill at ease him-- 
self, yet feeling unwilling to own it even, 
to himself that he was not doing just right, 
as he walked slowly to the stable. 
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Mr. Jones was a steady, hard-working, 
but very selfish man, unwilling to make the 
least sacrifice for others. And what made 
this decision of his to send little Kena, her 
beloved younger brother’s child, to the 
poorhouse seem more cruel to his wife, was 
the fact well known to him as well as to 
herself, that she earned with her needle, 
beside caring for her family, more than 
enough weekly to meet the extra expense 
of the little orphan; and yet he talked as 
if the burden fell wholly upon him, and 
she had greatly wronged him by promising 
their dying mother that she would take the 
little ones. 

John Parks was ill and unable to do any 
work for nearly a year before his death, 
which occurred about a year previous to 
his wife’s, so the little they had was ex- 
pended during their illness, and the or- 
phans were left really destitute. 

As Mr. Jones turned from the house, a 
littie crouching figure crept swiftly away 
from beneath the open window near which 
they sat while talking, around to the other 
side of the house; then it stood still a mo- 
ment, screened from Mr, Jones’s view be- 
hind a clump of tall lilac bushes at the side 
entrance. As soon as he entered the stable 
little Kena ran softly into the house, a wild 
startled look in her soft eyes, her little 
brown hands tightly clenched. About half 
way up the narrow stairs leading to the 
small chamber occupied by her and the 
baby brother, she stopped a moment, lis- 
tening to the low sobs, for Mrs. Jones was 
still crying, and her face grew very sad as 
she turned back a step as if she would go 
to her; then hesitating, she went slowly 
up the stairs, and softly entered the simall 
room where little Willie was sleeping. A 
pretty picture it was; and in spite of her 
distressed feelings, the love of everything 
beautiful in thoughtful little Kena’s heart 
quickly responded as she looked at the 
sleeping child. A pleased look came to 
her sad face, and stooping over the little 
bed she kissed him softly, fondly. He was 
a very pretty child, bright and winsome, 
As he lay now sleeping sweetly, one bare 
white arm, so plump and soft, was thrown 
carelessly above his head, the little hand 
nearly hidden in the glossy mass of golden 
curls clustering around his fair dimpled 
face; the other still clasped tightly the 
brightly colored picture-book the school- 
teacher had given little Kena. 
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Then Kena drew her little form up to its 
full height, and a very defiant look changed 
the tender face, as she clasped her hands 
closely and said: 

“I wont go, so there now! They shan’t 
take me away from my dear little Willie, 
for didn’t poor mamma tell me to take care 
of him always, and be real good to him? 
And how can I, if they carry me off to that 
old poorhouse? I wont go to that hateful 
place, I wont! Like enough they’ve got 
an old dancing Jack there, just as they had 
to the one that Anna Adams’s father keeps; 
and I was awful ’fraid of him when Anna 
took me up stairs to see him, if she did 
laugh at him. Why, ’twas awful to see 
him keep dancing up and down again all 
the time, talking, laughing, and rolling his 
big eyes, and showing his long teeth in 
that crazy way! I’d be just scared to death 
to stay in the house with such a creature; 
and then I can’t take care of baby Willie, 
either. O, I can’t, I can’t go! I wish the 
good Lord had taken us, too, when he took 
pa and ma, and not left us here where folks 
don’t like to keep us.” And crying softly, 
still mindful in her grief of baby Willie, 
poor little Kena threw herself upon the 
floor beside the bed, where she lay sobbing 
till a babyish voice called, shrilly: 

“Willie wants to dit up, ’Ena! Take 
Willie up, ’Ena!’ 

Kena wiped her eyes quickly and took 
him in her arms, pressing him so closely to 
her that he cried out: 

“You pinch, ’Ena! You pinch Willie!’ 

“Well, Ena wont pinch Willie any more. 
Poor Willie!’ Kena answered, tearfully. 

Then she sat down by the window with 
him, and showed him the bright pictures, 
and read the story of ‘ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” which he seemed never to tire of 
hearing and questioning her about in his 
queer way. And in her care for him, lis- 
tening to his gay prattle, Kena forgot for a 
while her grief, and the traces of weeping 
had left her face when Mrs. Jones called 
the children to supper, although she looked 
very thoughtful and sad. 

There was but little supper eaten by the 
family that night. Mrs. Jones could 
scarcely keep the tears back every time she 
looked at Kena, and Mr. Jones felt very 
uncomfortable, while their three children, 
usually quite boisterous, with the suscepti- 
bility of childhood shared the general de- 
pression, and were very quiet. 
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Little Kena took Willie to their room 
very early. She could not bear to stay near 
Mr. Jones, or have baby Willie with him, 
and all of the time she was dreading, fear- 
ing her aunt would tell her she was to be 
taken to the poorhouse, and she did not 
feel asif she could hearit mentioned again. 
She undressed Willie, and lying down be- 
side him she sang softly to him until he 
went to sleep, holding her hand closely in 
his. Kena lay very quiet then for more 
than two hours, her face turned toward the 
window, into which the round full moon 
was shining brightly, her eyes fixed upon it 
in a determined stare, striving to keep 
awake. But although the resolute will was 
strong, the childish nature was weak, and 
the staring eyes grew dimmer, and at last 
closed wearily, and little Kena forgot her 
grief for a while in sleep. 

The first faint streaks of dawn were ting- 
ing the east when Kena opened her eyes 
with a start, a sense of something unusual 
having occurred. Her first bewildered 
thought was of little Willie, so dear to her. 
He was there, the small dimpled hand still 
clasping hers; then gradually it all came to 
her. They were going to carry her away 
from her dear Willie to that horrid poor- 
house in the morning! Why, it was morn- 
ing now, and she had slept, she thought, 
wonderingly, slept when she should have 
been awake and doing what she had deter- 
mined todo. She rose hastily but softly, 
and crept easily down stairs, returning 
quickly with a cup of milk and some 
cookies. She sat down beside little Willie 
and passed her hand gently over his curls 
many times, touched his cheeks, and lifted 
his little hands, striving to be very quiet 
and cautious, to waken him without start- 
ling him, that he need not cry out and 
waken the others; all the while her poor 
grieved heart was beating fearfully, impa- 
tiently, and she trembled with anxiety. 
The blue eyes opened widely, looking won- 
deringly in her face, then Willie said, 
quickly: 

“*Ena up, Willie wants to dit up. Take 
Willie up, ’Ena.” 

“Yes, yes, Willie; ’Ena will take Willie 
up if he’ll keep real still,” Kena answers, 
tremulously. 

“ Willie will teep still, "Ena. Din Willie 
take, ’Ena,” the bright little boy answered, 
as softly as Kena had spoken herself, hold- 
ing out his hand for a cake. 
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Kena gave him a cake and some milk, 
then she dressed him hurriedly and sat him . 
down upon the bed. She then took her 
sack and hat from the closet, and with 
shaking hands put them on hastily, little 
Willie watching her curiously while he ate 
his cake. Then he held out his hands, 
saying: 

* Willie wants todo. ’Ena take Willie.” 

“Yes, yes, dear, Ena will take Willie,” 
she whispered. 

Then she put on his cape and hat, put 
the cakes in her pocket, and in an anxious 
hurried way she told little Willie how quiet 
he must be, and he should go to walk with 
her and see lots of pretty things; but if he 
spoke or made any noise, they would take 
poor Kenaaway from Willie, and he couldn’t 
see her again. He looked steadily in her 
face while she was talking to him, his 
pretty mouth quivering tremulously when 
she told him they would take her away 
from him. Then he nestled his curly head 
closely to her as he whispered: 

“Willie teep still, stay Ena, see pretty 
things.” 

Kena kissed him fondly, and then he lay 
very quiet while she carried him down the 
stairs, through the small kitchen, and soft- 
ly drawing the bolt of the outer door, they 
passed out. 

Mr. Jones was not an early riser, and 
this morning the family slept later than 
usual, and Mrs. Jones, with a very sad 
face, hurriedly prepared the breakfast. 
She delayed calling Kena until the others 
were ready to take their places at the table, 
dreading to see the child to whom she must 
tell such unwelcome news, wishing to put 
it off as long as possible. She went at 
length to the stairs and called to her twice, 
but received no answer; then she listened 
a moment, surprised that she did not hear 
little Willie’s merry prattle as usual. Mr. 
Jones called impatiently, eager for his 
breakfast, and with a sigh of relief she — 
turned to the table, Mr. Jones remarking 
that the children seemed uncommonly 
sleepy, as they took their seats at the 
table. 

Nearly an hour later Mrs. Jones repeated 
her calls to little Kena with the same re- 
sult, and then, with a strange feeling at 
her sad heart, she hastily ascended the 
stairs. She opened the chamber door, and 
stood gazing at the empty bed in astonish- 
ment % moment, then she ran down the 
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stairs and out to the stable, and in a trem- 
ulous, agitated way told Mr. Jones that 
the children were not in their chamber. 

“Well, what of it? What are youscared 
about? Like enough the baby got restless, 
and she took him out doors somewhere,”’ 
Mr. Jones carelessly replied, as he contin- 
ued sawing the wood. 

Mrs. Jones turned away, scarcely as- 
sured by this view of the matter, as it was 
unlike Kena, and her husband called to 
her, and told her she had better let the 
children hunt them up, while she sewed 
some buttons on his old coat; adding, 
“And then you tell her where she’s to go, 
and mind, I wont have no whimpering 
from her about it!” 

Mrs. Jones sent two of the children in 
search of the missing little ones, and with 
a deeply troubled heart sat down to her 
mending. After loitering around some 
time the children returned without finding 


Kena and Willie, and Mrs. Jones hastened 
to send them to school, fearing they would 
be late. Then Mr. Jones came in, and was 
much surprised to learn that they could 
not find the missing ones. But when his 
wife anxiously proposed that they should 
go in search of them, he surlily replied, 
that he had better business than running 
around after other folks’ young ones; if 
they were really gone for good—and he very 
much doubted that, as ‘‘a bad penny al- 
ways returns,” and there was no such good 
luck as that for him—why, it would save 
him a good deal of trouble, and she need 
not think him fool enough to go after them. 
So Mrs. Jones sadly continued her work 
until her husband left; then she searched 
hastily and anxiously for the children till 
it was time for her to return to the house 
to prepare dinner, wondering all the while 
what caused Kena to leave in such a man- 
ner, till she was forced to conclude that 
she must have overheard their talk, and 
learned what they intended to do with 


her. 

* Poor child!’ she murmured, tenderly. 
“*No wonder she left. O, if I only could 
know where she is! I amso worried about 
her!” 

But the day passed, and night came on, 
and still they did not return; and Mrs. 
Jones’s tender heart was so filled with 
anxious fear for the missing children that 
she could not sleep. 
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« Please, sir, be you the doctor ?” 

Mr. Arthur Brown, returning from the 
city, riding slowly along, whistling merrily, 
looked curiously down, with an amused 
smile upon his genial countenance, at the 
childish imploring face raised to him as 
these words were tremulously spoken. 

“The doctor, sis? Why, what made 
you think I was a doctor, little sober- 
face ?’”’ he asked, laughingly. 

But the little sober face was instantly 
hidden in the small brown hands, and the 
little girl began to cry bitterly. Good- 
hearted Mr. Brown sprang quickly from his 
carriage, and laying his hand softly upon 
the little girl’s head, he said, soothingly: 

“Why, what is it, dear? Are you sick? 
I’m not adoctor, but I can get one for you, 
so don’t cry so.” 

Then she lifted her tearful eyes to him, 
and said: 

“I’m not sick, sir, but O! little Willie, 
he’s so dreadful sick, I know, and I can’t 
do anything for him; and—and I'm afraid 
he’ll die, like mamma, and she’l] think I 
didn’t take good care of him.’’ And the 
little face was hidden again as she began 
to cry. 

Mr. Brown soothed her again, assuring 
her he would do all that he could for little 
Willie, and take good care of him, if she 
wouldn’t cry so. 

“And where is little Willie ?”’ he asked, 
in surprise, looking around him. 

He was still more surprised when, taking 
his hand, she led him from the road, 
through the bars, and a short distance 
along by the high stone wall which en- 
closed the pasture, stopping beside a bed 
of leaves, upon which lay, sleeping, appar- 
ently, a child; the prettiest one, Mr. 
Brown thought, that he had ever seen, 
fever-stricken though it was, moaning fit- 
fully in its restless sleep. He looked long 
and earnestly down upon the child, and the 
little girl asked sobbingly: 

“ He wont die, will he, sir? You'll get 


the doctor, wont you?” 

“Yes, dear,” he answered, assuringly. 
** But where is your home, little one ? How 
came the baby here?” he asked. 

“ They—he didn’t want me there, and— 
and I couldn’t leave little Willie, because 
mother told me to always take care of him; 
and I can’t if they make me go there, can 
1?” she said, pleadingly. 

** Certainly not; so you’d better not leave 


Little Kena finds a Home. 


him, dear,” he answered, smiling in the 
pleading face. 

“And I don’t want to go to the poor- 
house, and I wont; would you?” she 
asked, her face brightening at his assuring 
smile. 

“So they were going to carry you there, 
little lady? No, I wouldn’t go there if I 
were you. You took baby and gave them 
the slip, eh?” patting her head as he 
continued, ‘‘ You’re a smart little girl, 
I know; and now we must see what we can 
do for this little fellow.”” And he took lit- 
tle Willie tenderly in his arms, carrying 
him towards the carriage. 

“But what are you going to do with 
him?’ Kena asked, timidly. 

“T will take you both to a good home, a 
kind lady who will take good care of you— 
not to the poorhouse—if you will go with 
me,” he answered, smilingly. 

“O, will you? I am so glad!’ little 
Kena said, eagerly. And she followed 
quickly after him to the carriage. 

It was but a short drive to the fine resi- 
dence where Mr. Brown dwelt with his 
kind-hearted mother. Little Kena was de- 
lighted at the fine prospect for a home, 
when they stopped before the house, and 
he said, cheerily, as he sprang from the 
carriage : 

“Now, then! Here we are, at home, 
little miss.”” And he took baby Willie 
from her arms, where he had lain so quiet- 
ly, till she got out of the carriage. 

A portly motherly-lovking lady came to 
the door, and stood looking in surprise at 
them as they passed up the broad walk 
through the large garden. 

“See what I’ve brought you, mother,”’ 
Mr. Brown said, gayly, as he stood beside 
her. “Quite a little brood, isn’t it, moth- 
er?” hecontinued; then laughed loudly at 
her look of puzzled astonishment. 

“Bless me, Arthur! who are they ? What 
does it mean ?” the lady cried out, looking 
curiously at the children. 


“That’s what I’m going to let you find 
out, mother. All I can tell you is that they 
are poor little wayfarers, runaways—at 
least this little lady—spunky as can be; 
ran away, and took baby along with her, 
and he’s really sick, I guess. I found them 
about a mile above here. She thought I 
was the doctor, you see.’’ And he laughed 
heartily again at the idea, while his moth- 
er quickly turned back the corner of the 
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light cape with which Kena had carefully 
shaded Willie’s face, then starting back, 
she exclaimed: 

“Sick! Why, Arthur, he’s a very sick 
child! His face is just as red as can be, 
and his breathing is so hurried! Why, 
child, how came you to take that child 
out—away from home, when he is so 
sick?” she asked, turning sharply to trem- 
bling little Kena; then to her son’she said, 
sternly, ‘‘ Now, Arthur Brown, as you are 
not adoctor, how do you know what you 
have brought home? Perhaps that child 
has got the small-pox, wandering around 
the Lord only knows where, and you've 
brought them here.” 

Little Kena, who had a great fear and 
dread of the terrible disease, began to cry 
bitterly, clinging to Mr. Brown, who still 
held Willie; but he said, coolly, an amused 
look upon his kindly face: 

“© well, mother, I couldn’t say but 
what he has got the small-pox; but as you 
have kept us standing here at the door— 
have not admitted us—you see you are all 
right, and I'll take the poor little chits to 
the poorhouse; it isn’t a great ways, you 
know, and—” 

But his words were drowned in the dismal 
heart-broken cry which poor little Kena 
uttered at that dreadful word, and then 
she screamed loudly, ‘‘O don’t! Odon’t!’ 

“ There, there, child! Don’t, Odon’t cry 
so!’ Mrs. Brown exclaimed, wringing her 
hands in a distressed way. ‘“‘ Why, Arthur 
Brown, what a brute you are! See how 
you’ve made that child cry! ‘To the poor- 
house, indeed! Bring that poor dear baby 
right in here this minute, and go for the 
doctor just as quick as you can, will you? 
Do you hear? Justasif I’d be so heathen- 
ish as to have that dear pretty baby carried 
about as sick as that!’ she murmured, as 
she moved briskly through the hall to the 
cosy sitting-room, followed by her son, 
whose face wore a most complacent, know- 
ing look. 

Little Kena followed timidly after them 
in a bewildered way, scarcely able to be- 
lieve that this kind lady who now spoke so 
softly, arranged the pillow, and placed 
poor Willie so gently, tenderly, upon the 
soft lounge, was the one who had fright- 
ened her so at the door. 

But the unpleasant remembrance was 
wholly obliterated before Mr. Brown re- 
turned with the doctor; as, while be was 
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gone, the lady had given her food and 
drink, then questioned her, and listened as 
tenderly to her sad story, caressed her as 
fondly as her own mother could have done; 
and but for the anxiety she felt about poor 
Willie she would have been quite happy. 

The physician pronounced Willie’s dis- 
ease scarlatina. After the sick child was 
put to bed and medicine given, Mrs. Brown 
left litthe Kena with him while she went 
to her son and told him Kena’s story, 
ending: 

“And to think that poor child bas trav- 
elled so far, slept out in the pasture with 
that sick baby, afraid to go near a house, 
because she thought they’d carry her back 
to those people! But I suppose we must 
write to them, and let them know where 
the children are; for it seems the woman 
was fond of them, and I think the little 
girl is correct in the address; so you had 
better write them a few words, Arthur.” 

“Then you wont have them taken to 
the poorhouse, will you, mother?” he 
asked, teasingly. 

“To the poorhouse! It was you who 
made that cruel proposition, sir! I shall 
keep them, if Ican, for you knowl’ ve been 
quite lonely since your sister Ada married, 
and they’]! not go to the poorhouse, as- 
sure you!’ she answered, emphatically. 

So little Kena had found kind friends 
and a pleasant home. With the best 
motherly care little Willie soon recovered, 
and the children were very happy in their 
new home, and became very fond of their 
loving mamma and big brother Arthur, as 
they were taught to call them; and Mrs. 
Brown often said to her son and neighbors 
that nothing would tempt her to part with 
her dear children as long as she could keep 
them; ‘‘for it seems quite like having Ada 
and Arthur with me again as babies,” she 
concluded. 

It was a great relief to poor Mrs. Jones’s 
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anxious heart when, after several days of 
distress on their account, she received the 
kind considerate letter written by Arthur 
Brown, telling her all about the missing 
children, and inviting her to visit them. 
Although she missed them much, she was 
content to leave them in a better home, 
where they could be so well cared for; 
thankful for the kind providence which 
had so tenderly guarded and guided the 
little wanderers. 


ABOVE THE CLouDs.—‘ Mother, moth- 
er!’ cried the young larks, in great dis- 
tress. ‘‘ Look at father; O, he has gone 
now into the cloud, and we have lost him! 
O mother, why did he fly so high? why did 
he let the cloud swallow him up?” “ Fool- 
ish children,’ answered the mother bird, 
“he is safe enough; 1 can hear him sing- 
ing even now; that cloud which looks so 
gloomy to you, is dark only on the under 
side; he is above us, and sees a brighter 
blue sky than we do, who are down here. 
Be content, he will return happier and 
wiser than he left us, and tell us that if he 
had not pierced that darkness, he would 
never have believed how much glory and 
beauty were above it.’’ 


Tue FLoop.—“ Father,” said a young 
lisper of four summers, “‘ when wath the 
flood ?” 

‘“*O my son,” replied the parent, “ that 
happened a great while ago.” 

“Wath we alive then?’ persisted the 
little inquirer. 

“No, dear,” was the reply; “ the flood 
we read of in the Bible happened many 
thousand years ago.” 

* Well, now,” rejoined the boy, in great 
disgust, “‘ that is too bad! I thought Tom 
Brown (another youngster of the same age) 
was fibbin’. He thaid to me this morning 
he was there then, and waded through !”’ 


Ovr Crromos, RosEs AND Litigs.—After a long and most unexpected delay, we 


have received the Premium Chromos, LiLtes and RosEs, which we promised to send to 
the subscribers of BALLOU’s MonTHLY MAGAZINE for the year 1873. We have com- 
menced sending these beautiful works of art to all who are entitled to receive them. Of 
course some time will elapse before all the subscribers will be supplied, but we shall use 
every exertion to mail the Chromos as fast as possible. We trust they will give perfect 
satisfaction, and do not see how they can fail todo so. Remember, you can send in 
your subscription at any time before the expiration of the year, and receive one of these 


Chromos as a premium. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Briegs, West 
BETHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 

For Prize offers see July number. 

Contributions solicited from all our 
readers. 


Answers to June Puzzles. 
04. “Nicky the Waif.’”’ 95. Horace Gree- 
ley. 96. Elm. 97. Pine. 98. Maple. 
99. Ash. 100. Whip-poor-will. 
101. ‘‘After a famine in the stall, 
Comes a famine in the hall.” 
102. D 103. NEST 
NET ELLA 
LOVER SLUR 
DEVOTEE TARE 
OFTEN 
TEA 
E 
104. Halifax. 105. Kingston. 106. Easton. 
107. Augusta. 108. Henderson. 109. Owa- 
tonia. 
110. Monticello. 111. Belle-Plaine. 
112. Dangers; Anger; Range. 
113. Prow; Olivia; Tunes; Ostrich ; Maggi; 
Artist; Cupola. 


23. Puzzle. 


Drop one-fourth of a heap, 

And reverse what you keep, 

And it then plainly shows 

What’s not far from your nose. 
RUTHVEN. 


Hidden Islands. 


24. This is where the bride sailed from. 

25. Call on George as you leave town. 

26. Bah! A man is not so foolish. 

27. This is good for mosaic work. 

28. He feels able to do most anything. 

29. What was it Kane discovered ? 
CyriL DEANE. 


30. Transposed Maxim. 


DDEEHIILLLLOOTTTTWY. 
E. R. CARDOVAN. 


Geographical Anagrams. 
81. O, but fear. 82. Dr. Beagle. 
83. R. believed. 34. Ben’s ear. 
35. Shirk beer. 86. Bear mud. 
87. I care Bill. 38. O, Iam he, B. 
39. I'v’ a boil. 40. Bob may. 
E. W. BARTLETT. 


Words Squared. 
41. To observe; Brisk; Fearful; Adhesion; 
Barrier. “Beau K.” 
42. A man’s name; To challenge; Super- 
ficial content; A beverage. 
H. H. 


43. Enigma. 

The answer contains 16 letters, and is 
the title of a beautiful piece of music. 
The 1, 3, 14, 2, is a wild animal. 

The 5, 6, 12, 8, 9, is a part of the year. 
The 7, 15, 11, 13, is a flat stone. 
The 16, 10, 4, is a body of water. 

Eviza H. Morton. 


4. Diamond Puzzle. 

A consonant; to confine; an adhesive 
mixture; tasks; a time keeper; an insect; 
a consonant. EMMA CHAMPLIN. 


45. Cross-Word Enigma. 

The first is in cot, but not in bed; 

The second is in driven, but not in led; 
The third is in pot, but not in kettle; 

The fourth is in mad, but not in nettle; 
The fifth is in bran, but not in meal; 

The sixth is in touch, but not in feel; 

The seventh is in fence, but not in wall; 
The eighth is in creep, but not in crawl; 
The wholeis a musical instrument. s.D. H. 


Words Squared. 
46. A city; a tree; lacerated; domestic 
fowls. S. D. H. 
47. A package of goods ; fermented liquors; 
to spring; to discover. 
MILLARD F. CROUNSE. 


48. Enigma. 

Iam composed of 26 letters. 

My 8, 24, 1, 26, 20, is to exult. 

My 17, 3, 11, 2, 21, is a fish. 

My 12, 10, 5, 7, 4, is a flower. 

My 26, 18, 6, 15, 22, is to start. 

My 16, 9, 25, 13, 23, is a charm. 

My 23, 4, 19, 14, is a musical instrument. 

My whole is a feature of BALLou’s MaG- 
AZINE. Ep. WYNNE. 


49. Word Puzzle. 

There is a word of cight letters, signify- 
ing to raise; take away three letters, and 
eight will then remain. What is it? 

WILLIE WoopBINE. 


Answers in Two Months. 


CURIOUS 


PERILS OF WHALING.—A whaler writes, 
“The instances of whales crushing boats 
between their ponderous jaws are numer- 
ous and well authenticated. I have seen 
the remains of a boat that had been bitten 
in two as cleanly and cleverly as if it had 
been sawed from gunwale to gunwale. A 
schoolmate of mine—a wild youth named 
Augustus Hall, whom the incident made 
religious—was caught in the jaws of a 
sperm whale, and escaped by a miracle 
from almost certain death. In a letter to 
his mother he said, ‘ Four weeks ago I was 
very seriously hurt bya whale. The whale 
stove three of our boats, and got me in his 
jaw, knocked about one-half the scalp off 
my head, but did not affect my skull. He 
stuck two teeth in my breast,.and one in 
each thigh—one wound was six inches 
long and two inches deep—and he went off 
with four irons fastened to him. Isuppose, 
dear mother, this was one of the narrowest 
escapes from death ever known, and so lit- 
tle hurt! not a bone broken! Further on 
in his letter, with the pride of his profes- 
sion, he adds, ‘But I assure you I would 
rather be fast to a whale than anywhere 
else,’ and, ‘we have got fifteen whales to 
the waist boat, which I had the pleasure 
of steering, aud I have killed seven with 
my irons.’ ” 


Tue ‘Five ALxs.’”’—The Five Alls was 
at one time a very common tavern sign in 
England. It consisted of five human fig- 
ures, each accompanied by a motto. The 
first was a king, in full regalia, with the 
legend, ‘‘I govern all;’’ the second, a bish- 
op in pontificals, with the motto, “I pray 
for all;’ the third, a lawyer in his gown, 
with the motto, “I plead for all; the 
fourth, a soldier in regimentals, with the 
motto, “I fight for all; and the fifth, a 
poor countryman with scythe and rake, 
having for motto, “‘I pay for all.’ 


An ENDLEss BurninG Lamp.—Among 
the lost arts is that of the. endless burning 
lamp. It is said that in the time of Ed- 
ward VI. a lamp was discovered in the 
grave of Constantine at York, which had 
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been burning since his burial to that time, 
a period of twelve hundred years. Also, 
in the grave of Tullia, daughter of Cicero, 
was found a burning lamp which was 
lighted fifteen hundred and fifty years be- 
fore. It went out as soon as daylight was 
admitted. It has been suggested that gold 
transformed to the shape of quicksilver fed 
these lamps, but this is surmise only. Yet 
it was a clever device of the ancients to in- 
vent a lamp which would illuminate, 
through all time, the homes of their dead. 


An INVALUABLE Arp.—The fishermen 
of Norway carry in their fishing-boats a 
water-telescope, or tube, three or four feet 
in length. They immerse one end in the 
water, and then, looking intently through 
the glass, they are enabled to perceive ob- 
jects ten or fifteen fathoms deep as dis- 
tinctly as if they were within a few feet of 
the surface. So, when they discover plen- 
ty of fish, they surround them with their 
large draught nets, and often catch them 
in hundreds at a haul, which, were it not 
for these telescopes, would frequently 
prove precarious and unprofitable fishing. 
This instrument is not only used by the 
fishermen, but it is also found in the navy 
and coasting vessels. 


New GALVANIC PILE.—A new galvanic 
pile invented by M. Morin is intended to 
avoid the inconvenience caused by the de- 
posit of copper upon the surface of the zinc 
or upon the porous cup, The pile consists 
of a cylinder of copper surrounded bya 
concentric cylinder of zinc, between which 
two cylinders is a third cylinder of filtering 
paper. There is difference enough in the 
size of these cylinders to leave concentric 
annular spaces between the paper and the 
copper and the paper and the zine. The 
former space is filled with sand, and the 
latter with a stratum of flowers of sulphur. 
The whole is immersed in sulphate of cop- 
per. Such a pile, it is said, has operated 
five months, with very little variation, dur- 
ing which time the current has been con- 
tinuous, without the need of once touch- 
ing the battery. 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


The reason why Mrs. Dugan, of Hagers- 
town, wishes a divorce is that Mr. Dugan 
has attacks of nightmare of a fearful char- 
acter, and she fears he will slay his whole 
family in one of his paroxysms. A few 
nights ago, for instance, Dugan dreamed 
he was hunting for coons. He chased one 
through the woods and up a tree. In his 
dream Mr. Dugan climbed the tree, and 
seizing the coon by the tail, strove to draw 
itdown. Meanwhile a thunderstorm came 
up, and just as Dugan was struck by a 
peculiarly vivid flash of lightning, he 
awoke. He found he had been climbing 
up the old-fashioned bedpost, and pulling 
the baby frantically out of the bed by the 
leg, and that Mrs, Dugan, having knocked 
him down with a chair, was brandishing 
that article over him as he lay upon the 
floor. 

An instance of rare honesty, and show- 
ing how a dog may desire to pay his board 
bill, recently occurred in Fitchburg, Mass. 
A lady saw a dog frequently about her 
house picking up odd bits which had been 
thrown out, and one day she called him in 
and fed him, The next day he came back, 
and as she opened the door he walked in 
and placed an egg on the floor, when he 
was again fed. The following day he 
brought another egg to pay for his dinner; 
but on the fourth day he brought the old 
hen herself, who it seems had failed to 
furnish the required egg. 


A Western correspondent says: ‘I at- 
tended a wedding a few days since. Wish- 
ing to say something becoming the occasion, 
l approached the fair young bride in the 
course of the evening, and after congratu- 
lating her on her departure from the state 
of single blessedness, I wished her a pleas- 
ant voyage down the river of life. She 
said she hoped so, but she heard there was 
a great deal of fever on the river now—she 


hoped she wouldn’t catch it on the way 
down.” 


This is the latest information we have 
from the Modoc country: ‘The warrior 


stood among the rocks, whence all but him 
had fled; he was the last of the Modocs 
that roamed the lava bed. The shot fell 
fast, he would not go—the warrior knew 
no fear; eight hundred of the avenging foe 
assailed him front and rear. Only one 
boon that Ingin craved—he spurned to sue 
for quarter—the crowning curse he might 
be saved, of interviewing by a reporter.” 


“T say, fellows,” remarked a loafer to 
some of his companions, “let us see who 
can tell the biggest lie.” 

* All right,” said one. 
fool in America.” 

“O pshaw!” exclaimed the first, con- 
temptuously; “we agreed to tell nothing 
but lies, and you begin by telling the 
truth.’”’ 


“T’m the biggest 


Old lady—“‘ You know the Royal Oak? 
Well, you turn to the right, past the Jolly 
Gardeners till you come to the Red Lion—” 

Artfully Cabby—“ O, don’t tell me the 
?ouses, mum! Name some o’ the churches, 
and then I shall know where I am?’ 

Asks and gets an exorbitant fare with- 
out a murmur. 


*T shall soon die, Cuffy; I must set out 
on a long journey.” 

“Berry well,” replied Cuffy, “I guess 
you hab good going, because it’s all the 
way down hill.” 


A gentle hint—if young ladies only would 
use a little more discretion in applying the 
powder puff, society men would not find it 
necessary to get two dress coats a winter. 


Sambo had been whipped for stealing his 
master’s onions. One day he brought in a 
skunk in his arms. Says he, ‘“ Massa, 
here’s the chap dat steal de onions; whew, 
smell him breff!’ 


The West is a great country. A Min- 
nesota farmer lost a gimlet three years ago. 
The other day he cut down a tree near 
his barn, and found it a three-quarter-inch 


auger. 


MISS JULIA AT NEWPORT. 


Bias Suiia, who is stoppin Finds the water colder than she supposed, and 


er first salt-water wouders if she had better duck or dress. 
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A big roller settles the question, not to her satisfaction. 


Is carried to a bath-house by two fishermen,who Writes to all her female friends how she narrow! 
smell of lobaters. esca drowning, and was rescued by 
handsome young gentlemen, who perilled their 
lives to save hers. 


= 


